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HEAT AND WEAR 
COMB BOXES 


<0 ae af Ordinary lubricants can’t prevent heat which usually means wear. -- 
they just can’t stay in comb boxes. Cards lose adjustment due to play in 


ning, Picking, 
ding & Spinning. 5! 


bre sion ig worn bearings and uneven sliver gives you trouble right through the mill. 
with | ° | NON-FLUID OIL prevents wear and protects card adjustments because it 
Hon, ntenance, Engi- » stays in bear until entirely consumed. By remaining where applied, 
NON-FLUID OIL avoids costly damage from oil stains on goods in process 

Feonal News | and increases the life of card clothing by protecting it from becoming 
ee 81 3 soaked. 
, all News “4 SS ae | When used in comb boxes of cards, NON-FLUID OIL goes many times 
myer : | further than the very best grades of liquid oile—thereby preventing boxes 
2,000 oe tie 92 | from heating and minimizing wear on cams. 
We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engineering service. 
New a oe 48 Write for Bulletin TS TB and free testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 
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ew YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark, N. }. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


AREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Birmingham, Ala —Charlotte, N. c.—Columbus, Ga.—Greensboro, N. C—Greenville, $. C- 
nicago, ti.—Detroit, Mich.—Providence, R 1—St. Lous, Mo. 


| , VEIT! If roaches you with products they swear to be exact imitations of NO 
believe tt! The basic factors all industrial production preclus 


PLUID OIL, a « lower price, 
@ little and getting a fot. -- Remember, you only get what you pay for! 


> 


: is published 
bly by Clark Publish 

West Morehead 
otte 2,N.C. Subscription 
per year in advance, §3 
bree years. Entered as 
»d-class mail matter 
2, 1911, at Postoffice, 
N. C.. wmder Act 
‘gress, March 2, 1897. 
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mons € , often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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is designed and built by men who have at 
their command the accumulated experience of over 
half a century with automatic looms. 


Because 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Hopedale, Massachusetts Spartanburg,S.C. 
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One Word Can Make > ; 
A Lot of Difference _ 
in Factoring) 


FACTORING 


More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 
recognized as the ‘‘distinguishing mark”’ in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


; edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 
your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


4 EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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LONG BOLSTER LIFE 


LESS THREAD BREAKAGE 


' 


Mill records show that bolster wear 


may be cut as much as two-thirds by using 
Sinclair LILY WHITE Oil, This means long bolster 
life, fewer replacements — low maintenance 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTION 


cost. Also, eliminating package wobble caused by wear 


reduces thread breakage, gives better assurance of 


uniform quality of production and maximum output, 


Another important advantage of reduced bolster 

wear is that power costs go down, too. For less wear means 
less frictional drag. And this lessened drag, multiplied 

by the number of spindles in the mill, can amount to a big 


saving in power requirement and cost. 


Sinclair LILY WHITE Oils, AX, BX, and CX 
are specially compounded for low friction loss 
and lowered power demand. They wash out 


readily. They are also effective rust preventives. 


To save wear and power, use 


Sinclair LILY WHITE Oils. 


Lu BRICANTS: for the textile industry 


For lubrication counsel, see your nearest Supplier of Sinclair Products 
or write to Sinclair Refining Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Let us look back a few years and see what con- 
ditions prevailed in the cotton textile industry 


“Before ‘Sanforized.’”’ 


In those unhappy days, there was chaos, insofar 
as shrinkage was concerned. There were no stand- 
ards ...NO universally accepted methods of wash- 
testing. There was no real shrinkage control. 


THEN ... the illustrious “Sanforized” license 
came along to bring order out of chaos, They mac 
available, and promoted “Sanforized”’-labeled fal 
rics of all types for all fields . . . fabrics wit 
uniform, tested, dependable shrinkage control. 


Thanks to the good works of the firms men 
tioned here, there was more “Sanforized’’-labele 


WORLD-WIDE LIST OF 


ARGENTINA 

S. A. lL. C. FABRICA ARGENTINA DE ALPARGATAS... . Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRAL SILK & COTTON MILLS PTY. LIMITED........ Melbourne 


BRADFORD COTTON MILLS LIMITED 
“Bradmil House,” Camperdown, Sydney, N.S.W. 


AUSTRIA 

BELGIUM 

BRAZIL 


COMPANHIA AMERICA FABRII 
S. INDUSTRIAS REUNIDAS MATARAZZO..... Sao Paulo 


CANADA 

CANADIAN COTTONS Montreal, Que. 

CANBRI MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED...... Ajax, Ont. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD................ Magog, Que. 
MONTREAL COTTONS Valleyfield. Que. 
ROBINSON COTTON MILLS, LIMITED............... Toronto, Ont. 
WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LTD............... Three Rivers, Que. 


CHILE 


FABRICAS TEXTILES CAUPOLICAN-CHIGUAYANTE, S.A. 
Chiguayante Mill, Concepcion 


TEJIDOS EL CONDOR, S.A 
COMPANIA COLOMBIANA DE TEJIDOS 
FABRICA DE HILADOS Y TEJIDOS Medellin 


CUBA 
COMPANIA TEXTILERA ARIGUANABO, Havana 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
JISKRA,. BAVLNARSKE Cerveny Kostelec 
BAVLNARSKE ZAVODY V. 1. Ruzomberok 
PERLA. BAVLNARSKE Ceska Trebova 
DENMARK 
AKTIESELSKABET DE PORENEDE TEXTILFABRIKKER I. 
EIRE 
FRANCE 
BLANCHIMENT, TEINTURE, IMPRESSION BOISSIERE FILS. . Rouen 
BLANCHISSERIE ET TEINTURERIE DB CAMBRAI.......... 
ETABLISSEMENTS GAILLIARD @ CIE....................... Barentin 


GILLET-THAON USINES: THAON-LES-VOSGES ET KINGERSHEIM 
aris 
GUERRY-DUPERAY & FILS............ Roanne 
MANUFACTURERS HARIMANN FILS. Munster (Ht.-Rhin) 
ETABLISSEMENTS SCHAEFFER CIE....... . Pfastatt-le-Chateau 
SOCIETE ANONYME DE SLANCHIMENTS TEINTURES ET 


GERMANY 

DRUCKEREI & APPRETUR BROMBACH A. Brombach 

BAUMWOLL INDUSTRIE ERLANGEN-BAMBURG A.G Erlangen 


AUGUST GEIGER KOMM. GES...................--:. Kirchheim-Teck 


TEXTILAUSRUESTUNG & DRUCKEREI PRINZ A. G....... Augsburg 


BLEICHEREI, FAERBEREI & APPRETUR-ANSTALT UHINGEN, A.G 


Uhinge 


GREAT BRITAIN 
BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Blackfriars House, Parsonage, Manchester 


In Seven Piants as Follows 


T. R. Bridson & Sons Ltd... Bolton Bleachworks, Bolto 
Eden & Thwaites, Lid....... _Edgeley Bleachworks. Stockport, Cheshi: 
James Hardcastle & Co.. Ltd.. .Bradshaw Works. nr. Bolt 
Kirkpatrick Bros. Ltd. ; Balivclare, C ounty Antrim. Northern Irelar 
James McHaffie & Son Ltd.. Kirktonfield, Neilston (Near Glasgow), Scotian 
Sykes & Company Ltd...........Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshi: 
John Stanning & Son Litd........... Leyland Bleachworks, Leyland, Presto: 


BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD...... 39 Well Street, Bradfor: 
J. CHADWICK & CO., LTD..........Springbrook Works, Oldham, Lan 
CLIFTON MILLS. LIMITED ee Poolstock Mills, Wigan, Lan 
Se Egerton Dye Works, nr. Bolto: 
DROMONA & MAINE LIMITED 

Culleybackey, County Antrim, Northern Irelar 
P. W. GREENHALGH & CoO.. LTD. 

Ogden Mill, New Hey (nr. Rochdale) Lan 
1. J. HADFIELD, LTD..... _Garrison Bleach & Dye Works, Birch Va 
J. MANDLEBERG &£CO.. 1 TD. Albion Works. Pendieton, Salford 6, Lan 
THE PIN CROFT DYEING AND PRINTING CO 


Market Street, Adlington, Lan 
RAINSHORE BLEACHING & DYEING CO. LTD 


Norden, Rochdale, Lan 
TURNBULL K DALE LTD. 
Chancery Chambers, 55 Brown St., Manchester 2, Lan 
JOHN WALTON OF GLOSSOP. LTD. 
Charlestown Bleach Works, Glossop, Derbysh: 
DAVID WHITEHEAD & SONS LTD Lower Mill, Rawtenst: 
YORKSHIRE DYEING AND PROOF ING COMP, ANY, LTD 
Spring Vale Works, Middleton, Near Manchest 
YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO., LTD.. . Belfast, Northern Irela: 


HOLLAND 
BOEKELOSCHE STOOMBL! EEKERL cicada Boeke 
KONINKLIUKE sTooMW EV ERU TE NUV ERDAL N. V. Alme 
N. V. NEDERLANDSCHE STOOMBLEEKERI......... _Nijverc 
INDIA 
ISRAEL 
KURDANEH TEXTILE WORKS, LTD..c/o “Ata” Textile Co.. Ltd.. Ha 
ITALY 
MEXICO 


ACABADOS TEXTILES MARV EL. ..Coyoacan, Mexico, D 
ATOYAC TEXTIL. S.A Puebla, Pue! 
COMPANIA INDU STRIAL MANUFACTURERA DE ‘ATLIXCO 
Atlixco, Pue' 
COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL DE PARRAS. S.A.......... Parras, Coahu 
CIA. INDUSTRIAL DE SAN ANTONIO ABAD. S.A. . Mexico, D 
COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL VERACRUZANA, S.A 
Ciudad Mendoza, VY 
EL GLOBO, S.A.. Atzcapotzalco, Mexico, D 
EXPLOTADORA DE INDUSTRIAS Y TEXTILES. S.A Mexico, D 
NACIONAL TEXTIL MANUFACTURERA, S.A Guadalajara, Jalis 


TEXTILES MONTERREY, S.A...... .Monterrey, Nuevo Le 
NORWAY 
PERU 
COMPANIAS UNIDAS VITARTE, VICTORIA, INCA, S.A........ Lima 


FABRICA DE TEJIDOS “LA UNION” LTDA 
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irdage turned out in the year of 1950 than in 
1449—or even in 1948! 


To our licensees good and true, we bow from 
1 waist...in mutual friendship ...and toward 
n even more productive 1951! 


“SANFORIZED” LICENSEES 


SWEDEN 
A\LINGSAS BOMULLSVAFVERI AKTIEBOLAG.............. Alingsas 
BORAS WAEFVERI AK Boras 
GAMLESTADENS FPABRIKERS AKTIEBOLAG............. CGoeteborg 
GEFLE MANUFPFAKTUR Stroemsbro 
MANUPAKTUR AKTIE BOLAGET I Malmoe 
MOELNLYCKE Goeteborg 
SWITZERLAND 
AK TIENGESELLSCHAFT CARL WEBER.................. Winterthur 
SYRIA 
ARIDA BROTHERS CORPORATION................. Tripoli, Lebanon 
URUGUAY 
S. A. FABRICA URUGUAY DE ALPARGATAS............ Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 


C. A. TELARES DE MARACAY.............. 
UNITED STATES 


..Maracay (Aragua) 


AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY ..............4.. Memphis, Tenn. 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO................4.. Kosciusko, Miss. 


APPLETON COMPANY, (Division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.) 
Anderson, S. C. 


THE APPONAUG COMPANY—(The Aspinook Corp.)...Apponaug, R. I. 


ARMS TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CO............ Manchester, N. H. 
ARNOLD PRINT WORKS DIV. (The Aspinook Corp.)....Adams, Mass. 
THE ASPINOOK CORPORATION Jewett City, Conn. 


BELLMAN BROOK BLEACHERY CO.................. Fairview, N. J. 
BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA).......... Westerly, R. I. 
BURLINGTON MILLS ¢ ‘ORPORATION. Cramerton Mills Division 
Cramerton, N. C. 
CANTON COTTON MILLS Canton, Ga. 
CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION . Chicopee Falls, Mass 
CLEARWATER FINISHING CO.. .....Clearwater, S. C. 


COLD SPRING BLEACHERY, .. Yardley, Pa. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION—Cone Finishing Co. Plant 

Greensboro, N. C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION—Haynes Plant. .....Cliffside, N.C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION—White Oak Mill. _Greensboro, N.C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION—Proximity Mill. .. Greensboro, N. C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION — Revolution Division. .. Greensboro, N. C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION ~—Salisbury Plant......... Salisbury, N.C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION~—Minneola Plant...... Gibsonville, N.C. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CO.—Windsor Print Division 


North Adams, Mass. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY ................ Cranston, R. I. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY............... Webster, Mass. 


CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY 
CROMPTON-SHENANDOAH CO. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY................-. Chickamauga, Ga 
DAN RIVER MILLS. INCORPORATED................ Danville, Va 
DEMPSEY BLEAC HE RY & DYE WORKS CORP me Pawtucket, R. I. 
ERWIN MILLS INCORPORATED.................... Cooleemee, N. C. 
ERWIN MILLS Erwin, N.C. 
ERWIN MILLS INCORPORATED. ‘Stonewall. Miss. 
EXETER MANUFACTURING COMPANY............... Exeter, N. H. 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade-mark “‘Sanforized,” 
shrinkage requirements. Fabrics bearing the trade-mark “Sanforized” will not shrink more than 1% by the Government's standard tests 
10 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. + MUrray Hill 5-5270 


FAIRFPOREST COMPANY—Eagle & Phenix Division. ..... Columbus, Ga. 
FAIRFORESI FINISHING CO.......... Spartanburg, S. C. 
GOLD-TEX FABRICS CORP.—Mill Division............. Rock Hill, 8. C. 


GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY &DYE WORKS, INC.. Somersworth, N. H. 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY—Gregg Division........Graniteville, S. C. 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY -~—Sibley-Enterprise Division... . Augusta, Ga. 
HAMPTON PRINT WORKS DIV.—(The Aspinook Corp.) 
Easthampton, Mass. 
HARTSVILLE PRINT & DYE WORKS..............., Hartsvile, S. C. 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO........... Charlotte, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS CO., INC.............. Rock Hill, S$. C. 
A. D. JUILLIARD & CO., INC. Oneida Bleachery Div. 
New York Mills, N. Y. 
KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS, INC....... Concord, N.C. 
LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS................ West Point, Ga. 
LANE COTTON MILLS COMPANY................«.. New Orleans, La. 


LONSDALE COMPANY—(Lincoin Bleachery)........... Lonsdale, R. L. 
ANDREW Y. MICHIE & SONS CO......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO............... Millville, N. J. 


MOORESVILLE MILLS.... 
MOUNT HOPE FINISHING COMPANY.......... North Dighton, Mass. 
NATIONAL DYEING & FINISHING CORPORATION . Culver City, Calif. 
NEW BRAUNFELS TEXTILE MILLS .New Braunfels, Texas 


NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING COMPANY......... Salisbury, N. C. 
PACIFIC MILLS.... Lyman, S. C. 
PACOLET MANUFACTURING CO.................. New Holland, Ga. 
PEE DEE TEXTILE COMPANY, INC .Rockingham, N. C. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTU RING COMPANY .... Lindale, Ga. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y—Alabama Division 
Pepperell, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO., INC..............s45.- Fall River, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


PURITAN LOOMS, INCORPORATED................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
RENFREW BLEACHER Y—(Brandon Corp.)........ Travellers Rest, S. C. 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION—Ware Shoals Division 

Ware Shoals, S. C. 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION —Trion Division...... .. Trion, Ga. 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY—Mill No. 1...... Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS........ New Milford, Conn. 


“eevee @ 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & PINISHING CO .. Rock Hifi, C. 
SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIE Biltmore, N. C. 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC.)}............... Saylesville, R. L. 
PHILIP L. SHEERR & SONS........4...... Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SLATERSVILLE FINISHING CO 
Division of Kendall Mills, Slatersville, R. I. 
SOUTHBRIDGE FINISHING COMPA) Southbridge, Mass. 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC....... Taylors, S. C. 
SPRINGS COTTON MILLS (Grace Bleachery).......... Lancaster, S. C. 
STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO., INC...Cariton Hill, N. J. 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Delta Company Division 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Delta Company Division... ... Cheraw, C. 
SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING WORKS...... Holmesburg, Pa. 
SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Columbus, Ga. 
460 Waco, Texas 
TEATRON, INC.—Nashua Nashua, N. H. 
TEXTRON-SOUTHERN, INC.—Finishing Div............ Anderson, 8. C. 
THOMASTON MILLS—Bleachery Div................... Thomaston, Ga. 
UNION BLEACHERY DIV. (The Aspinook Corp.)...... Greenville, 8. C. 
THE UNTTED STATES FINISHING COMPANY........ Norwich, Conn. 
THE UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO........ Chadwicks, N. Y. 
WERTHAN BAG Nashville, Tenn. 


“SANFORIZED 


TRADE MAREK 


adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid 
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Pelzer, 
Dominion, 
Pacolet, 


... renowned in the industry 


for efficiency in operation, quality in 


production, and success in management. 


These successful mills, 


like hundreds of others throughout the 


| industry, have proved to their own profit 


and satisfaction that 


wise to SACO-LOWELLize. 


PHOTOS: Nos. 1 and 3, Pelzer Mills; Nos. 2 and 5, Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited; No. 4, Pacolet Manufacturing Company. 


‘ 
3 


» 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD. N. C 


SALES OFFICES CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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There’s an exclusive difference in Armstrong’s 
Accotex® Cots. These synthetic covers are com- 
pounded with certain electrolytes which counteract 
the normal attraction between fiber and cot. Ac- 
cotex Cots actually tend to repel broken ends, as 
the diagrams below show. 

High lap resistance, however, is only one of the 
Accotex advantages. Another is the tough synthetic 
rubber compounds from which these roll coverings 
are made. Accotex compounds aren’t affected by 
oils, dyes, or commonly used textile solvents. They 
won't sweat and they won't flatten during shut- 
down periods. Cots made from these Accotex com- 
pounds take months of front-line service without 


THIS COT LAPS. Moisture 
layers on fiber and col 
contain electric charges 
that attract fiber to cot. 
When pressed together, 
the two moisture layers 
have on adhesive effect. 


NEUTRALIZES 
LAr 


Basic cause lapping eliminated 
this patented compound 


perceptible wear. As a matter of fact, mill after 
mill is getting five to six years’ spinning from its 
Accotex Roll Coverings. 

Since spinning conditions differ from mill to mill, 
Armstrong offers a complete line of specialized 
Accotex Cots. Whether you are spinning cotton, 
wool, or synthetics, you can get a lap-resistant cover 
especially formulated for your type of job from 
Armstrong. They are made in straight rubber com- 
pounds as well as cork-and-rubber combinations. 

For a trial installation, call your Armstrong repre- 
sentative or write Armstrong Cork .Com- 
pany, Textile Products Dept., 8202 Arch 
St., Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 


THIS COT DOESN'T LAP 


THIS COT DOESN'T LAP. 
Electrolyte incorporated in 
potented Accotex rubber 
composition neutralizes 
electric charge in mois- 
ture layer on cot. This 


eliminates adhesive effect. 
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BETTER YARNS AT LOWER COSTS 


... that’s what interests every yarn spinning mill 


SACO-LOWELL-TORRINGTON 


§-L-T TQ ROLL 


FOR ROVING SPINNING 


is daily helping to produce better yarn in many 
mills that are operating on a quality-conscious 
and cost-conscious basis. 


In this highly competitive era, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary for mills to change their 
out-moded conventional top rolls to the 
S-L-T Needle-Bearing type. Here are 
just a few of the reasons: 


ELIMINATE WEEKLY OILING 
Pre-lubricated S-L-T Top Rolls 


a) save the oiling time that is required for the old shell roll 


b) let your frames roll, and produce yarn — instead of wasting 
Y2—hour weekly, per frame, for oiling 


ce) save 90% of the oil you now buy for top roll lubrication 
d) keep frame, cots and yarn from getting messed up with oil 


e) enable you to re-lubricate at the annual scouring period when 
the frame is down anyway 


ELIMINATE ROUTINE “ROLL-PICKING”’ 


The smooth, metal surfaces are all practically lint-shedding, so that stray 
fibers and short linty waste have a diminished tendency to cling to the 
exposed surfaces... especially since there is no film of oil or grease acting 
as an adhesive. 


S-L-T TOP ROLLS are manufactured by THE TORRINGTON 
COMPANY, Torrington, Conn., and are available exclusively through 


BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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Throw the price lists away 
WHEN FIGURING YOUR PAINTING COSTS 


, we're sincere about it .. . ““Throw the price lists Such a test will convince you that Barreled Sunlight 
away”. They don't mean a thing. And here is positive can give you a better-looking, longer-lasting paint job 
proof. : for less money than any other paint. 


Your price lists may show that Barreled Sunlight 
costs a few cents more per gallon than other good 
paints. You would think it might cost more to do a 
maintenance paint job with famous Barreled Sun- 
light, but that is wrong. It won't. 

Why? Because when properly thinned a five- 
gallon can of Barreled Sunlight gives you six gal- 
lons ready for the brush. So you save from the very 
start by buying less paint. 

But that is only 20% of the story. The big factor 
... the 80% of the cost of any paint job...is m 
your labor. This is where Barreled Sunlight, with its 
faster flow, better coverage and greater yardage per 
man hour really saves you money. 

This simple test will prove it! Compare a gallon 
of Barreled Sunlight with a gallon of any other paint 
...« paint it on a wall. Compare them for appear- 
ance, square feet of surface covered and time involved 
for application. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO. 
5-B Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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PROBLEM 


got you up a tree ? 


@ The function of our Technical Service Department 
is to help solve various production problems in the 
field. ‘These men are constantly working with new * 
products and techniques—perhaps this experience 
would be helpful in smoothing out production sore 
spots in your operation. 


Our basic, continuing research in starch chem- 
istry is unsurpassed ...under the direction of 
the foremost research men in this field. 


Make the most of these facilities ...no obligation, 
of course. 


For uniform quality products... for a reliable 
source of supply ...depend on Corn Products 
Refining Company. 


write to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Globe and Eagle ore 
registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
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9998 Model Spinning Fra 
Mount Vernon-W oodberry's Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, eo 
because There No DRILLING! 


Eliminate Bolts and Lag Screws you move a machine, or add a new machine 


..- Mount Machinery on UNISORB © — or 4 new plant — to your operation. 
Write . ... right now ! 


Easy to install, UNISORB-Mounting requires 
none of the maintenance care and expense 
you’ve been used to. 


A special cement (we supply it) binds the 
UNISORB pads to machine feet and floor 
with a holding strength of 1500 lbs. per sq. 
foot minimum. 


And it absorbs from 60%, to 85% of trans- THE FELT ERS COMPANY 


mitted noise and vibration . .. saves floors, 
build; bi f «s high 210-T SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
ulldcing, macninery... orten permits igner Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Decroit, Cleveland, St. Louis 


: Sales Representative: San Francisco 
machine speed. Southern Representative Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, §. C. 
Southwest Representative: Texule Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


You’ll want all the facts handy the next time Millis: Johason City, oe co a Mass.; Jackson, Mich.. 


Foreign oy yg ARGENTINA — PARAGUAY: Roberto Zander, 345-353 Juan Jaures, Buenos Aires; BRAZIL: Cia Industria E. Comercio, 
Glossop, Rua Visconde de Inhauma, 62, Caixa Postal, 265, Rio de Janeiro; Rua Florencio de Abreu 438/442, Caixa Postal, 1546, Sao Paulo; 
CHILE: W. L. Robinson, Casilla No. 4075, Santiago; COLOMBIA: C. E. Halab & Co., Lid., Airmail Box 650, Medellin; ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer; 
S. St. 937, O. Box 2753, Quito; URUGUAY: Montevideo Lreda., Calle Uruguay, 1711, Montevideo; VENEZUELA: 
Herbert Zander & Co., P. O. Box 1291, Caracas: PERU: Custer & Thommen ae An., Casilla 733, Lima; CENTRAL AMERIC A: Agencias Unidas 5S. A... 
Apartado 391, Guatemala City, Guatemala, C. A.; MEXICO: Slobotzky, 5. Avenida Uruguay 55, Apartado 1192, Mexico, D. F.; EUROPE: Ernst 
Gersbach, Zurich, Switzerland; EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND INDIA: The Arlind Corp., $09 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y¥.; 
IRELAND: Engineering Services Ltd., Albert Scereet, Cork. 


LOOK FOR THE RED 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-T South Street TITLE 
Boston 11, Mass. 
Gentlemen: ADDRESS 


Please send my free copy of ““Why It Pays 
to Anchor Your Textile Machinery with | 
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New / American Double-Taper 
Adjustable-Speed Drives 


The new American Double-Taper 
Adjustable-Speed Drives permit tex- 
tile men to improve quality, increase 
production and reduce costs because 
they make it possible to get just the 
right speed at both low first-cost and 
low maintenance cost. Vibration, 
fretting corrosion and freezing are 
eliminated. The secret of the operating advantages of these drives 
is in the double-taper hub construction of American Adjustable- 
Diameter Sheaves. These double-taper hubs are made up of tapered 
bushings which make the sheaves easy to mount and dismount 
and tapered sleeves which lock all flanges into ‘‘solid’’, trouble-tree 
sheaves. Send the coupon below for complete information on these 


new unique drives. 
American Individual 


/ 
New " Cotton Card Drives 


These new, modern card drives give 
textile mills all the advantages of 
improved quality, increased produc- 
tion and reduced cost demanded by 
today’s market. They make possible 
more efficient plant layout, better lighting, improved air conditioning 
and better all-around plant “housekeeping”. Improved quality and 
increased production are possible because these drives eliminate 
line shafting and permit a 20% variation in speed for each indi- 
vidual card. First cost is low because the drives are simple, consisting 
of a single-reduction helical-gear unit, an adjustable-speed V-belt 
drive, and a unique centrifugal clutch, all driven by a standard 
motor with standard controls. The drives are easy and inexpensive 
to install and nest compactly in the card arch with no floor obstruc- 
tions and ample aisle clearance. Mail the coupon below for the 
facts on these modern Individual Card Drives. 


r 
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DRIVES 


OTHER AMERICAN DRIVES — Designed 
for Efficient Textile Mill Applications 


American Econ-o-matic 
Spinning Frame Drives 


These drives eliminate belt slip because the 
motor mounting is designed so that the 
reaction torque of the motor automatically 
adjusts belt tension to the load. High start- 
ing tension for heavy starting load— normal 
running tension for norma! running load. 


American Reduction 
Drives 


Shaft-mounted American Reduction Drives 
give you any speed below 154 r.p.m. They 
are easy to install, are quiet and trouble- 
free. They are available with the unique 
American Torque-arm Overload Release 
which provides instantaneous mechanical 
protection for both machine and drive in 
case of jam or shock loads. 


American Wedgbelt 
and Flat Belt Drives 


American Wedgbelt Drives are clean, quiet 
and efficient. Sheaves have split tapered 
bushings for easy mounting and dismounting. 


American Steel Split Pulleys are strong, 
light in weight and true-running. American 
Hi-Torque Motor Pulleys, made of com- 
pressed and treated plywood, provide extra 
friction and wear qualities. 


The American Pulley Company 


4234 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Please rush us complete engineering data on the following 


American Drives: 


| | Double-Taper Adjustable-Speed Drives 


Individual! Cotton Card Drives 


|_| Reduction Drives 


| | Wedgbelt and Flat Belt Drives 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 
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Econ-o-matic Spinning Frame Drives 


STATE. 
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our drive engineers. They offer you the advantages of American’s 
50-year drive experience in textile drive applications 
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WE MANUFACTURE, REPAIR, 


BEFORE 


AND RECONDITION TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


KNOW-HOW AND EXPERIENCE 
BRING EFFICIENCY TO YOUR MILL 


skilled technicians who repair and recondition textile machinery parts . . . are important 


and valuable assets to textile mills everywhere. Give us a call. Estimates gladly furnished. 


GASTONIA, 


Keeping textile mills running at top efficiency has been our business for many years. 


The GOSSETT experience and knowledge in precision manufacturing . . . the GOSSETT 


» 


tte 


what we do fo spindles! 


This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 
drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle 
reconditioned by GOSSETT master technicians. 


The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle 
steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to 
specified size. We also build up the worn top with hard 
chrome plate and grind the top to size specified. After 


retopping blade, if necessary we put on a new whorl (made 
by GOSSETT ). 


This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifications 
called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT technicians 
converted at a fraction of the cost of complete spindle 
replacement. 


We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new 
GOSSETT tape driven whorl. Then we arranged the band 
driven spindle base so that it can be used with tape driven 
spindle. Takes know-how and equipment plus skilled tech- 
nicians. 


NOTE: All spindles repaired or reconditioned by 
GOSSETT are precision straightened before they leave 
our shop. All work is guaranteed. 


MACHINE WORKS, 


B. W.. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Soles Manager 


D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Vo. Representotive 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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BARBER 
COLMAN 


* VERSATILE... BARBER-COLMAN 


DRAWING-IN MACHINE 
* ACCURATE... 


Many mills today are running such a variety of weaves, patterns, and 
stripes that the drawing-in operation becomes a major cost item. 
Substantial savings can be made by the use of a Barber-Colman Drawing- 
In Machine. This machine will handle any plain, fancy, or dobby 
weave. It draws-in all the heddles, drop wires, and reed in one opera-" 
tion — automatically selecting the proper heddle, drop wire, and reed 


DRAWS IN 


dent for each thread. Any form of skip draw can be handled as easily 
HEDDLES, DROP WIRES, as straight sequence, and the draw can be made from either a flat sheet 
AND REED or leased warp. The machine is available in a variety of capacities, 


drawing as many harness and banks of drop wires as required. Varia- 


IN ONE tions in size will take care of all standard loom widths. Modern mills 
of any size can take advantage of the versatility, accuracy, and efficiency 
OPERATION of this outstanding machine to effect important savings in what has 


been a slow and costly hand operation. Consult your Barber-Colman 
representative for a discussion of possibilities in your own mill. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN Y 


R O© K F O R D Ot S UW. S.A, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. U.S.A. GREENVILLE, U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Get your answer to this question from any mill operator who 
uses Jenkins engineered metal products. Let him tell you 
about the steady, vibrationless performance possible even at 
maximum speeds with Jenkins Dynamically Balanced spin- 
ning cylinders. 


Jenkins cylinders are die cut and formed to give dimensional 
perfection . . . pre-tested up to 3,000 RPM, and all traces of 
vibration removed with a Dynamic Balancing process known 
and used only by Jenkins. All machined parts are precision 
made in Jenkins’ own shop to assure absolute uniformity. 


The result: yarn flows freely and smoothly at all speeds. 
Excessive wear on spindles, bolsters, gears, bearings, and 
journals is eliminated. You increase production, cut costs, 
and improve quality. 


Unless you're sure you are getting the smoothest possible 
performance on every spinning frame, write us for full 
information. 


JENKINS 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS - GASTONIA - NORTH CAROLINA 
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HOW SMOOTH CAN A CYLINDER RUN 


Gee, am I popular? 
ary 


‘ 


... everybody's after 


g 


my money! 


Yes, everybody (and his brother) is 
competing for her clothes-allowance 


.--and Competition 
begins in the Weaveroom! 


She's a tough customer, and getting tougher all the time. She knows 
how to get the last whisper of quality to the last fraction of a cent. 
And she shops till she gets it! 


So it’s no happenstance that the major part of her wardrobe is cut 
from cloth woven in mills equipped with modern, high-speed, auto- 
matic C&K Call Box Looms. 


For C&K Call Box Looms are quickly convertible and 
widely adaptable to meet her fast-changing whims. They 
weave high-quality fabrics at low cost . . . and in quantities 


that pay profits in any 
price-situation. 


Yes, a modern C&K 
Weaveroom ... kept at 
top operating efficiency 
with Certified C&K Loom 
Parts .. . is a successfully 


This “bewisible Trodemerk” Stends Beck of the Trodemerks 
of the World's Finest Woven Fabrics 


competitive weaveroom. 


Crompton & Knowles works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ALLENTOWN, PA. * CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET. &. |. 
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Worn ovt and corroded equipment — 
may not be replaceable 


Don't take chances on vital equipment. Scarce 

metals and materials are becoming, S¢ arcer. F: arsighted 

business men are rebuilding, Tr pairing and protecting 

to insure continuity of their opet rations. - 


Do these two things today : 


1. Check up in your plant—mal 
piping, valves, tanks, motors, and all similar items. 
9. Arrange to protect them W ith Amercoat— —_the 
corrosion- -resistant coatings; each designe “d 
to meet specialized conditions. 


yufacturing equipment. 4 


Note: Most conve ntional coatings fail under severe 
service conditions. They are neither designe’ 


nor suitable for such anlte ations. 


aMERCOAT 
coRPORATIO™ 


an Pipe and Construction Co. 


A Division of Americ 
California 


ARO9 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, 


FOLLOW THE LINE OF 
RESISTANCE 


7 


| 
‘ank cars 
4 
Paper mills 
— 
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TWISTERS 


H & B Twisters are built ruggedly — and exactly — to 
exact specifications for producing high quality finished yarn 
with an even twist. 


They deliver a firm, well-shaped package, carrying the 


maximum yardage permissible within the natural limits imposed PACKAGE TWISTER ae Bea 

by traverse and ring diameter. Whether the yarn is twisted for A 

duck, top quality broadcloths, gabardines or sewing thread, 

you can count on the final quality of the twisted yarn, as well Teen WL Til (EULA 

as the safety, ease and economy of operation of the machine. ES a ee ead 
Among the many features that assure trouble-free run-off in 


subsequent yarn operations are: 


1. The ball bearing thrust washer in the builder drive that 
prevents dwelling at the top and bottom of the stroke 
and particularly aids high-speed winding. 

2. Wet twisters are equipped with an automatic water 
feed control that maintains the same level in troughs, 
assuring even water penetration. 


3. Replaceable bottom roll bearings to reduce mainte- 
nance cost. 


Supply packages on H & B Twisters can be beams as well 
as cones or tubes. Beam stands have ball bearings and a brake 
assembly which assures uniform and even tension let-off. 
Superstructure can have one or more beams. The shift to 
single beam operation is accomplished by moving one set of 
beam stands to the center position. 


These and other additional efficiency features are why, 
when running yarn for tire cord, where perfect twist is required 
— most mills prefer H & B Beam Twisters. 

HEAD END FEATURES: 
1. All cut gears throughout. 


2. Silent chain drive from cylinder to jack shaft. 


3. Electric stop motion prevents starting of machine when 
doors are open. 


4. Bijur lubrication system. 


5. Doors swing open and away, making head end easily 
accessible for gear changes. 


Ask to have an H & B Sales Representative 
call with the complete story of H & B qual- 
ity twisting. Contact the main or a branch 
office — today. 


7 


Ve “a? 
MEAD END 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, R.1.. U.S. A. T E X T | L E 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Ga. — 815 Citizen d South Nati i Bank Bidg. 
Greenville, $. C.— 1510-11 Woodside Bidg. 
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Staple Pilot Plant 
Featured in new Avisco 
lllustrated Booklet 


Staple Development is spot- 


lighted in a new booklet re- 


lease by Avisco. It is one more 
in the series describing the research activities 
it American Viscose Corporation. 

The Staple Development Plant at Nitro, 
Vest Virginia, is an important division of 
\visco's product research, acting as a bridge 
etween pure research and commercial scale 
production. Its dual purpose is to serve as a 
proving ground for the practical develop- 
nent of manufacturing methods as well as to 
develop new products. 

The booklet “Staple Development Plant” 
tells how this department achieves these ob- 
jectives... how it helped to develop such 
products as one-denier, varied-length and 


crimped staple. Copies are available on re- 


quest to those interested in keeping abreast 
ot advances in the textile industry. 


vared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y, 


1— During initial stages of work, spin- 
ning solution is prepared in miniature 
mixer, 


2—Microtome cuts wax-embedded ray- 
on date microscopically thin slices 
2 /25.000 of an inch thick. Later wax 
is melted away and rayon cross section 
studied. 

3— Moisture tests in Emerson oven in- 
dicate uniformity of products, provide 
check on experimental developments. 
4—Staple Development scientist uses 
planimeter on photomicrograph to 


measure area of cross section of ravon 


staple. 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


Tokyo, JAPAN, February 1931 

Due to increased Japanese 
rayon _production the Tokyo 
Rice E xchange will soon deal 
in rayon yarns. 


1931— 
It is felt that spun rayons here- 
tofore relatively neglected in 
the United States will now re 


New York, February 


ceive extensive promotion. 


New York, February 195! 
After 15 years at 171 Madiso 
Avenue, the Viscose Company 
has moved to expanded quar- 
ters at 200 M; 


Feprvany, 1951 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 


in rayon tabrics. American Viscose 


Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.: Cleveland. Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I 


4 F 
|.“ 
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Here you see our exclusive Tufferizing Process 
at work . . . turning out Tuffer Card Clothing 
with a degree of precision and uniformity here- 
tofore unknown in the manufacture of card 
clothing. 


These machines and the Tufferizing Process 


Branches: Philadelphia, Pa, and Blanco, Texas 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 


were developed in our own engineering de- 
partment ... where the search for better ways 
to make better card clothing is continuous. 

Our hundreds of customers who reorder time 
alter time are proof that Tuffer Card Clothing 
is a superior product. Try it next time. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sovthern Plants; Atlantic, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 


Direct Representation in Canade AS 
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SONOCO 
CORK COTS 


Lowest First Cost—The SONOCO Cot actually costs 
less than any other cot on the market. 


2. Better Performance—The SONOCO Cot is built with 
a special lining that assures perfect fit (even to over- 
size and undersize rolls) and prevents elongation. 
This means better performance and production of 
higher quality, more uniform yarn. 


3. Easier to Apply, Remove—The SONOCO Cot slips 
onto any size spinning or drafting roll quickly, easily 
.. + reduces assembly room time to a minimum. Can 
be easily removed for recovering. 


4. Lasts Longer-—The consistent and proper fit of the 
SONOCO Cot on the roll means longer life and longer 
runs between rebuffings. 


A test run in your own mill may 
be secured by writing SONOCO 
at Hartsville, South Carolina. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpaANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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PERPRINS Prpery 


MAN TPA SJRERS OF 


PERF] 


Perkins Calender Rolls— 
the natural result of the 
longest and broadest 
experience in the.indus- 


| 
3 


try—give quality that is 


definitely reflected in 


your product. Perkins 4 
service includes refills 
of any make of calen- o” 
der rolls. 


NS PERKINS. 
RKIN 
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For that velvety, smooth softness 
_ For that permanent, uniform finish 
_ For that richer, fuller hand 

For those shades & colors 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
Ha rtex Produ era: Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
[ser Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 

Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents 

Synthetic Detergents -Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 


ON 
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THROUGH MODERN FLAT LEATHER BELTING 


Modern flat leather belting, as produced by Southern Belting Company, will do more 
than the job demands! More power! Longer life! Greater efficiency. 


Write or call 


for free folder: The outstanding performance of “Southern” belting is directly attributable to modern 
“Dp limi 2 manufacturing methods developed by our engineering and research staffs. These are 
ower Unlimited the ever-inquiring minds that have eliminated stretch and separation of laps and plies 


and insured peak performance of “Southern” belting. 


These are the reasons why we unconditionally guarantee that “Southern” flat 
leather belting will comply with the most rigid performance specifications. 


SOUTHER 


Quality is an old a 
“SOUTHERN” Custom 


COMPANY 


236 FORSYTH STREET, 5S. W. ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
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» Hidden power costs in your spinning room 


7 
. 
+ 
™ 


from increased oil viscosity ? 


GULFSPIN maintains its original viscosity 


even after extended service 


Yes, oil viscosity has an important influence on power 
consumption of spinning frames! The higher the vis- 
cosity the more power consumed because of increased 
frictional drag. 

Dirt, lint, water, and oxygen act to thicken spindle 
oils so that after several month’s service an 80 Second oil 
may have a viscosity of 90-100 SUV at 100°F. As a result 
power costs in the spinning room can be appreciably 
higher than normal. And this increased cost is generally 
hidden because few mills run periodic power checks on 
spinning frames. 

That’s one important reason why it pays to use Gulf- 
spin. This outstanding new oil does not undergo any 
appreciable increase in viscosity even after extended 
service. Thus it is possible to make substantial savings in 
power costs. 

Gulfspin has many other characteristics which make 
it effective for spindle lubrication; it is not only resist- 
ant to the formation of sludge, but also prevents sludge 
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from depositing on spindle shafts and bolsters—thus 
keeps spindles clean; it reduces wear because of excellent 
oiliness characteristics; and helps effectively to protect 
spindle parts against rust. 

See for yourself on your frames that this new spindle 
oil is better in every way. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer 
to call. Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


— 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS | 
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YARN “TRAFFIC” FLOWS SMOOTHLY 


... through Victors 


INCE MOST MILLS’ entire output 
S passes through travelers — 
whether yarn traffic is speeded or 
stalled depends on your selection. 

Which are your travelers — 
bottlenecks or broad highways? 
Assuming equipment is in proper 
condition, if the traveler is wrong, 
the flow of work through the mill 
will be slowed up at the spinning 
or twisting, production will lag, 
quality will suffer, and profits will 
sag. If the traveler is right, you 
can meet output schedules, cut 


down waste, and upgrade quality. 

With the many new develop- 
ments in synthetics and blends, it 
is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to be sure the traveler you 
use is right for the job. To save 
valuable time in setting up the 
smooth-running spinning and 
twisting you want, you need up-to- 
the-minute information. 

There’s a man near you who 
knows what you want to know 
about choosing travelers. He's the 
Victor Service Engineer and his 


job is to keep abreast of every new 
development. He will help you 
select the right traveler for any 
fiber, any blend you may be run- 
ning. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office for prompt 
service. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St..... Tel. DExter 1-0737 
GASTONIA. N.C... 358-364 West Main Ave... . GAstonia 5-0891 


ers 
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check your 
textile chemical 
needs with 


C 


series of 


chemical specialties 


for the \ 
textile industry 


_ANTILUSTROLE® autiers 


APPRAM N cationic softeners 


APPRE T OL * anionic softeners 


EU M ERC N mercer ing assistants 


FORMASE’ 


oa textile resins 


_IMPREG NOL E* and NORAN E* water repellents 


LANOLE?®: 


Warwick technical 
advisors, with 


tar and grease removers 


wh ORG ANOSOL coatings for textiles and paper 


es” AST ISO] for coating and molding 


their wide 


SETOL textile resins 


knowledge of 
textile chemicals 


F FANOL synthetic detergents 


ARCOF 1X* color fixatives 


and processes, 


_WARCO G 


are available for 


gas fading inhibitor 


WARCOL ENE* finishing oils 


consultation. 


ARC ONY * tir re retardants 


WwW ARCOSAN* wetting and rewetting agents 


WARC OSOL penetrants 


WwW EAVE- L OK* non-slip finish | 


WARWICK 


COMPANY 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY, DIVISION 


pigment printing 


CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
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colors for textiles and plastics 


me. 10th STREET and 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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It’s time we got working mad! 


As we listen to the latest insults from 
Moscow, we're likely to get fighting 
mad. 7 


Instead, we'd better use our heads 
and get working mad. 


It is clear by now that Stalin and his 
gang respect just one thing—strength. 
Behind the Iron Curtain they’ve been 
building a huge fighting machine 
while we were reducing ours. Now 
we must rebuild our defenses—/ast. 


As things stand today, there is just 
one way to prevent World War III. 
That is to re-arm—to become strong— 
and to stay that way! 


This calls for better productivity all 
along the line. Not just in making 
guns, tanks and planes, but in turn- 
ing out civilian goods, too. 


Arms must come first. But we must 
produce arms at the same time we 
produce civilian goods. 


We can do this double job if we all 
work together to turn out more for 
every hour we work—if we use our 
ingenuity to step up productivity, 


All of us must now make sacrifices 
for the common good. But we’re 
working for the biggest reward of all 
—peace with freedom! 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE THE STRONGER WE GROW 


FOR A FREE COPY OF “THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA” 
MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., Dept. B.P., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 
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Mobilization 


To the textile industry, mobilization means more yarn, more 
cloth, with fewer spindles than in 1940 . . . . despite scarci- 
ties of raw materials ... . shortages of man power... . 
and shortages of machinery. These fewer spindles are now 
able to produce more yarn because of mill modernization 
programs in which the Pneumafil System has played an 
important part. Today 6,000,000 Pneumafil equipped spin- 
dles are producing more yatn with less man power. . . 


with less materials. 


Conserves Man Power 


Spinners are operating 20% to 40% more sides, and with 
less work. Piecing up ts so simplified that-learners can be 
trained in one-third of the time. Good spinners can be made 
quickly and from less skilled labor. Because of fewer ends 
down (about 25%) and because of the elimination of 
spinning doublings, fewer man hours are required for the 
same production in spinning .... and in warping, slashing, 
winding, and weaving as well. Less cleaning labor is 
required fewer sweepers, frame cleaners, blow-off 
men ....% ilso “week end” cleaning is not required as often. 
Fewer waste machine tenders are needed because the superior 
quality of the white waste collected by the Pneumafil System 
requires no waste machine processing. 


Conserves Raw Material 


The Pneumafil System opens and collects waste without 
damaging the fibres. It eliminates the need for waste ma- 
chine processing or down-grading. The of top 
grade, scarce raw materials 
going out of the door as 
sweeps is eliminated . 

there is no spinner waste to 
drop on the floor. The collect- 
ed waste may be reused by any 
mill whether spinning Egyp- 
tian or American cotton, wool, 
worsted, or synthetics. 
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Increases Production 


Higher frame speeds of as much as 18% have been and are 
being obtained after the installation of Pnéumafil equip- 


ment .... and with no sera for balled up sides... . 
also ends down reduced by as 
much as 25%. Work runs 
smoother and better. Fewer 
ends down mean better spin- 
ning production. Fewer slubs, 
gouts, and end piecings mean 
better winding, warping, 
slashing, and weaving produc- 
tion. 


The heavier yarns and coarser goods required by the mobili- 
zation program mean spinning bottle necks, which are alle- 
viated with the Pneumafil System. Mills operating the 
6,000,000 Pneumafil equipped spindles on cotton, wool, 
worsted, synthetics, jute, and asbestos are responsible for 
making the name ‘‘Pneumafil” synonymous with increased 
production per man hour with less labor and raw material 
. and with lower cost. 


PNEUMAFIL 
CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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OTHERS ARE SAYING == 


Where Can | Serve Best? 


we the nation is threatened, 
every citizen who deserves his 


citizenship wants to do his part. The 
urge to serve springs quickly and there 
are few who do not share it. Some- 
times, however, the question, How 
can I help?’ ts not answered easily. 

When the flag waves and troops 
march, many find it difficult to stay at 
the tasks they know best and some 
whose patriotism is beyond doubt mis- 
take the nature of their duty. If all 
could rush into uniform, there would 
be less confusion of mind. 

But, we could win no war that way. 
Modern warfare calls for tremendous 
labor behind the front and for a faith- 
ful performance of many unglamorous, 
often tedious chores. It was this labor 
which spelled the difference in the last 
war and which again will decide our 
future. 

The men and women who work in 
textile mills have one advantage over 
many citizens who are again asking, 
“How can I serve?” Textile people 
know how they can serve as guns and 
bombs. They know, as the Quartermas- 
ter General of the Army told them re- 
cently, their jobs are those of soldiers 
at their posts. 

Though it be the same job in the 
same mill that one has had for the last 
ten or 20 years, it is now a post which 
must be filled without break to assure 
victory. Every man and woman at work 
in a textile mill today can say, and will 
be right in saying, “This ts where I can 
serve my country best. This is where | 
should stay — where I will stay.’”’-— 
Mooresville Medallion, Mooresville 
(N.C.) Mills, Inc. 


Disappearance Of All-Wool 


OR more than five consecutive 

years world consumption of wool 
has exceeded world production. Blan- 
kets that cost the Navy $7 each in the 
recent war now bring $12.50. It is pre- 
dicted that in 1951 30 per cent of blan- 
kets will be combinations of wool and 
rayon. Much the same change has oc- 
curred in socks, clothing and carpets. 
Over half the Summer suits produced 
last year contained rayon. “All wool 
and a yard wide’ has lost much of its 
old meaning. The petroleum refinery 


and the natural-gas well are displacing 
sheep; for out of chemicals true syn- 
thetic fibers can be made that are flufty, 
warm, crease-resistant, mothproof and 
waterproof. More and more carpets and 
rugs in which rayon is incorporated are 
appearing on the market. Why not? 
There is no overwhelming reason why 
a carpet or a rug must be of wool. A 
few of the synthetics are still costly, 
but the cost ts bound to come down. 
When we remember how rayon crowd- 
ed silk virtually out of the market the 
future of wool seems.none too bright. 


If we are to sleep under blankets 

that are partly if not entirely of some 
man-made fiber, and if we are to clothe 
ourselves in something that looks like 
wool but isn't, are we destined to shiver 
in cold weather? There is little difter- 
ence in the insulation value of wool, 
cotton, rayon or any of the new syn- 
thetics. Insulation depends more on 
dead air space than on anything else. 
Hence it is the flufhiness of wool that 
matters. Hence, too, the fluffiness and 
softness of the synthetic fibers that 
have been developed to take the place 
of wool. 
* This trend toward chemical fibers 
has gained momentum in the last 20 
years. If the new substitutes for wool 
are warm, if they wear well, if they 
have properties that are desirable in 
clothing, blankets and carpets, what 
difference does it make whether or not 
their fibers were shorn from animals’ 
backs ?——New York Times. 


Rayon & Worsted Suits 


RECENT questionnaire sent out 

by the Clothing Manufacturers 
Association elicited some interesting 
facts about what 488 retail clothiers 
expect in the way of fiber content of 
the men’s ‘suits they will sell in 1951. 
Replies received showed that it was 
expected that 45 per cent of the men’s 
suits for Summer, 1951, would be of 
all-rayon fabrics; tropical worsteds 
would be 28 per cent; and worsted and 
nylon would be 18 per cent of the to- 
tal, with the balance distributed among 
other fibers. 

In other words, worsteds and worst- 
ed with nylon would account for 46 
per cent, all-rayon for 45 per cent in 
their buying in 1951. Considering, 
however, that lower price goes usually 


with rayon suitings, worsteds are mak- 
ing a good record by holding to ap- 
proximate equality of preference. Re- 
member, too, that men who used to 
buy only one Summer suit a year now 
are apt to buy a second suit of rayon 
or part rayon, because the prices of 
these suits are lower.—T he Clothroom 
Spotlight, Hermas Machine Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. 


Uncle Sucker ? 


EVER in history has any nation 
proved more willing than the 
United States to come to the aid of 
others in distress. When an earthquake 
or other disaster struck a foreign land, 
America has always been quick to ex- 
tend a helping hand. In the first World 
War, we loaned Europe billions—then 
forgave practically the entire debt. 
Since the last war, we have sent more 
billions abroad to help countries wreck- 
ed by the war. And our help goes to 
our former enemies—Germany, Italy, 
and Japan—as well as to our allies. 

[t is not unreasonable to expect those 
we are helping to help themselves, and 
to regard Marshall Plan aid not as a 
windfall from a too-rich uncle, but as 
a contribution toward world economic 
stability and peace. Greece is an exam- 
ple. Since the war, American taxpayers 
have poured over a billion dollars in 
gifts into Greece—plus our military 
aid. 

For months officials of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration have been 
urging the Greek Government to elim- 
inate the inexcusable waste, to institute 
reforms in its tax system, to reduce its 
bureauracy, to speed up recovery of in- 
dustry and agriculture. Little was done 
as long as Uncle Sam continued to give 
lavishly and without strings. 

But our resources are not limitless. 
Nor ts our patience. Recently the 
E.C.A. lost patience and made a sub- 
stantial reduction in Marshall Plan 
funds for Greece. We are able to help 
others because we first helped our- 
selves. The assistance we give other 
countries is a product of our self- 
reliance. It must be paid for by the 
energies and efforts of our people—in 
taxes. 

America never hesitated to give 
when the need arose. But we can be 
righteously indignant when, as in 
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Manufacturing says: 


"1'VE BEEN HEARING A LOT ABOUT 
THE NEW WHITIN METHOD OF 
PROCESSING WORSTED, WORSTED 


Management says: 


"THEY SAY IT REDUCES MACHINE 
INVESTMENT... NOT SO MANY § 
MACHINES NEEDED... SAVES 
SPACE, TOO. BETTER LOOK 
INTO TODAY!" 


Of course, they’re both 
talking about the 


_ AMERICAN SYSTEM 


From both manufacturing and management view- 
points, the Whitin-developed American System for pro- 
cessing worsted, worsted blends and synthetics has much 
to recommend it. It is a very flexible, economical and 
efficient system for producing quality yarns .. . a system 
that permits a sharp reduction in the number of processes 
required—sometimes as much as 50 per cent—with a con- 


sequent reduction in the number of machines required. It Close-up of Super-Draft Roving frame 


is designed to process fibers from 112 inch staple up to 41/2 
inch staple and worsted counts up to and including 40's. 

The American System can be readily supplied on 
new equipment. It can also be applied to both roving and 
Spinning frames as a changeover on most American-made 
machines. 

Whether as new equipment or as changeovers, the 
American System permits material reduction in machine 
investment, saves floor space, and cuts operating costs. 


showing rolls set to 


lengths 


showing bottom rolls, top rolls, back bars, 
aprons, cradles, etc., as assembled for 
operation on the American System, 


Close-up of Spinning frame bottom rolls, 
lop rolls, back bars, aprons, cradles, etc., 


], Close setting for shorter staple 


Ps 2. Open setting for longer staple 


lengths 


information about the American System, 


Write today for illustrated folder giving complete 


MACHINE WORKS 


Vita, USE TFS 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. @ ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S$. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Greece, our material aid is wasted, or 
when we help re-arm Belgium's army 
and then are told that Belgian muni- 
tions makers are shipping arms to 
China’s Reds to be used against our 
own boys in Korea. 

We should not be expected to carry 
for evermore the burdens of the world. 
Others must do their share, according 
to their ability. We should emphasize 
that fact. The time has arrived for Un- 
cle Sam to say “uncle.”’—Pathfinder. 


Thought For 1951 


ARGE governmental appropria- 
tions for military purposes mean 
higher taxes. Higher taxes will of ne- 
cessity mean the “tightening of belts.” 
Even if inflation is controlled the 
amount of taxes that will have to be 
- paid by the average individual will be 
so increased that it is bound to affect 
spending habits and purchasing ability. 
We will have to make sacrifices. Let's 
make them cheerfully. 

The chances are that within a very 
short time certain items will become 
increasingly difhcult to obtain. It ts to 
be hoped that a better job can be done 
in controlling black markets than was 
done during World War II. 

We therefore can expect to have to 
do without many things and be satisfied 
with less. Those sacrifices, although 
distasteful at times, will be small if by 
making them we can assist in saving 
this country from Communism or even 
from total destruction. 

We will be called upon to make an- 
other type of sacrifice which is of vital 
importance to the nation. In order to 
produce sufficiently to meet the needs 
of the crisis, longer hours and harder 
work will be necessary. This does not 
mean the mere scheduling of more 
hours per week for schedules mean lit- 
tle unless the hours are actually work- 
ed. People have in the past actually 
commented that they were not too in- 
terested in working more than a certain 
length of time as they would have to 
pay higher taxes if they worked longer. 
Such an attitude is not to the best in- 
terest of those individuals and is cer- 
tainly far from satisfactory from a pa- 
triotic standpoint. 

It is natural to expect some increase 
in absenteeism when longer hours are 
worked, particularly during emergen- 
cies such as we are now entering during 
which older people and others who are 
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not accustomed to working are employ- 
ed. No fault can be found with a per- 
son who stays away from his job be- 
cause of sickness or for other unavoid- 
able reasons. On the other hand, during 
this crisis a person who just works 
long enough to get by cannot be con- 
sidered a good citizen. Manpower avail- 
able for industry will become scarce as 
the preparedness program develops. To 
offset the .manpower placed in the 
armed service$ and to provide the pro- 
duction that will be needed means that 
we each will have to work regularly 
and produce to the best of our ability. 

The young men of this country will 
be called upon to face wartime ordeals. 
We who are left behind should back 
them up to the limit by not “soldier- 
ing’ on the job. When we find the 
going a little strenuous and our daily 
work a little monotonous it would pay 
us to shut our eyes and visualize what 
it would be like if we were in concen. 
tration camps or were being ruled by 
Communist dictators. Let us not fool 
ourselves one minute that such condi- 
tions could not exist in the United 
States. The fact is that unless we as a 
whole people prepare to stop by one 
means or another the ever-expanding 
Communist movement, we will of a 
certainty sooner or later find those con- 
ditions in the United States. Our fate 
might even be worse—if it could be 
worse—because with the tools of de- 
struction that now exist, this country 
of ours, which has escaped war dam- 
ages during the last two wars, might 
be completely wrecked by atomic war- 
fare. 

Although our own individual efforts 
may seem insignificant, let’s not forget 
that all our efforts added together will 
in the end mean the success or failure 
of our nation’s program to stop Com- 
munism.—The Textorian, Cone Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


Types Of Sacrifice 


EVER in the history of our coun- 

try has there been a greater con- 
sciousness of safety. We are spending 
billions of dollars in order to save our 
country and its democratic ideals. Safety 
on land, on the seas, and in the air is 
a paramount issue in the-minds of the 
American people and their govern- 
ment. In order that the land, the seas, 
and the air may be prepared for the 
defense of our country, an all-out effort 
will have to be made by industry. The 
burden of that effort will fall on the 


shoulders of all industrial workers. 
With this thought in mind, it is the 
patriotic duty of both the employer and 
employee to manifest the importance of 
safety. 

Speed will be the cry from those re- 
sponsible for the production of war 
materials. Haste is necessary, and be- 
cause of it there will be more oppor- 
tunities for accidents. Injured workers 
cannot produce. It is a challenge to 
each of us in accident prevention work. 
Let us start now, in determined efforts 
that safety shall prevail in our plants 
at all times during 1951. — Textile 
Safety. 


Paradise . . . . Well Hardly! 


EMEMBER how the Commies 
to sound off about the 
workers’ paradise’ behind the Iron 
Curtain? They are pretty quiet now, 
for a good reason. The true facts are 
coming out—and they're not pretty! 
Victor Riesel, nationally recognized 
labor columnist, recently revealed that, 
for instance: 

In Russia, pregnant women and 
young mothers are being drafted to 
work in gun factories. The speed-up is 
being given a new twist. Article 10 of 
a new Communist law doubles the 
work-load without raising wages. 

In Communist-ruled East Germany, 
Article 27, Sec. 2, of a new labor code 
provides for special kindergartens ‘‘to 
make women’s work in factories possi- 
ble,” and assure that youngsters get 
their Communist doctrine early. Ex- 
pectant mothers must work until five 
weeks before their confinement. Six 
weeks after the child is born they must 
be back at work. 

In Soviet “liberated” Poland, even 
illness—unless very severe—is no ex- 
cuse for failing to report for work. 
Any doctor, or factory manager, who 
gives an employee a certificate excusing 
him—or her—from work on account 
of illness is subject to a heavy fine and 
three months at hard labor if it turns 
out the worker actually wasn’t too sick 
to stand up and work. 

Another Polish law provides that 
any worker guilty of an unauthorized 
absence from his job of as little as 20 
minutes, may be penalized by a fine of 
a day's pay. Any Polish man or woman 
who dares to quit the job is liable to 


used 


-spend six months in jail. 


That’s right! “Workers’ Paradise,” 
they call it!—Spinning Wheel, Thom- 
aston (Ga.) Mills. 
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No. 1 Industry 


HE importance of the textile in- 

dustry to South Carolina was 
pointed out in the statistics recently 
presented by State Labor Commissioner 
W. Fred Ponder. 

Of the 172,962 industrial jobs in 
his state, 124,556 are in textiles. The 
value of the manufactured products 
during 1950 amounted to $1,708,383,- 
629, of which textiles accounted for 
$1,206,433,982. 

This accounting shows that textiles 
are the industrial life-blood in the 
state. It is this industry that had the 
predominant share of the $380,833,894 
in industrial wages during the past 
year, 

Without textiles, our economy would 
indeed be poor. It is fortunate, then, 
that this industry is now operating on 
a sound basis. As long as this is so, our 
economic life is practically assured of 
remaining progressive. The state might 
well hope that textiles will remain firm. 


—Greenville (S. C.) News. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 
reaching you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
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CORN STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
GUMS 

CORN SYRUPS 


In skeet shooting, it takes 
an expert to break 95 out 
of 100 ‘‘clay pigeons’’... 
but champions do better 
than that. They score 9%6, 
97, 98, sometimes all 100, 
because they’ve given spe- 
cial, determined attention 
to the fine points of the 


sport. 


In textile production, too, 
even good efficiency can be 
improved. For instance, 
it’s entirely possible that a 
certain starch... perhaps 
even tailor-made to your 
own specifications. ..could 
contribute to an efficiency 
gain. 


Why not call your Anheuser- 
Busch representative? 
He’ll be glad to come and 
talk it over. 


Phone or write 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
721 PESTALOZZI 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
607 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
33rd & 12th AVE. 
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A Visit To T. 


The Institute of Textile Technology having completely 
revised its type of research through the establishment of an 
Advisory Committee, our editor was given a cordial invita- 
tion to visit Charlottesville, Va., and witness a quarterly 
meeting of that committee. 

Upon reaching Charlottesville we found that the hifalu- 
ting type of research, upon which a very large amount of 
money had been expended, was a thing of the past and that 
the “‘scientists,”’ many of whom did not know the difference 
between a spinning frame and a loom, had put their numer- 
ous test tubes in their pockets and sought employment else- 
where. 

In their places an Advisory Committee consisting of a 
group of practical and successful mill men sat around a 
conference table and discussed the mill problems and ma- 
chines which were to be designated as research problems. 

On the Advisory Committee were such men as Earle 
Heard, Alex Bell, W. J. Still, T. C. Drew and others of 
equal ability and standing. 

In our issue of December, 1950, we said: 

We do not feel that research can do much for cotton except in 
the field of improving machines and processes of manufacture and 
in the very limited field of new uses for cotton goods. 

As we heard the discussions which took place around the 
conference table at Charlottesville, Va., we were pleased 
that they were directing the research of I.T.T. towards 
improving machines and processes of manufacture. 

As we listened to the discussion we wished that there 
could be, in some centrally located place, a building where 
mill men, including overseers, could at frequent intervals 
hold similar conferences and discussions. We feel certain 
that the textile industry would be greatly benefited if they 
could be arranged. 

When the movement was launched for the establishment 
of an Institute of Textile Technology we voiced objections 
upon the following grounds: 

(1) That it was not sound thinking to claim that research 
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could do as much for cotton as it had for wool pulp and 
paper. 

(2) That the type of research, which was at that time 
projected, would not produce results which would justify 
large expenditures. _ 

(3) That locating a textile research institute in such an 
isolated point as Charlottesville, Va., would deprive it of 
valuable contacts with the men in the mills and greatly 
teduce the effectiveness of the work. 

The type of research has now been changed but unfor- 
tunately the ill-advised location remains. 

Charlottesville, Va., has very poor railroad facilities and 
cannot be reached by plane, 

When the Advisory Committee was in session, there were 
seated around the table some of the highest salaried superin- 
tendents and research men connected with the industry. 

The time and services of that group are too valuable to 
their employers for them to spend much time traveling to a 
point which is so isolated and very difficult to reach. 

Not only were they forced to make long and tiresome 
journeys in order to reach Charlottesville, Va., but the mills, 
by which they were paid, were deprived of their services for 
from three to four days. 

Not much objection will be offered to their attending the 
first two or three sessions of the Advisory Committee but as 
time goes on and the research projects become less interest- 
ing, more and more of them will be missing from the quar- 
terly meetings. 

The buildings at Charlottesville, Va., could and should 
be sold even if the price is much less than original cost. 

A location should be secured somewhere upon the high- 
way between Greenville and Spartanburg and a modest 
group of buildings erected. 

Conferences such as we witnessed at Charlottesville, Va.. 
could be held at frequent intervals, if the I.T.T. was cen- 
trally located, and many mill problems-could be made sub- 
ject to research and the mills would benefit greatly. 

Some day the I.T.T. will be moved from Charlottesville, 
Va., and become a valuable asset to the textile industry but 
men who allowed Ward Delaney to locate the Institute at 
such an isolated spot are not likely to admit their mistake 
until enthusiasm for a revised type of research wears off and 
meetings of the newly organized Advisory Committee be- 
come less well attended. 

The new system, under which research at the I.T.T. will 
be controlled and directed by practical textile manufacturers, 
will result in some benefits to the textile industry but a 
continuation of the isolation handicap will reduce or deny 
other benefits which would mean much to the industry. 


1950 Cotton 


The meeting of the Piedmont Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, held at Charlotte on Dec. 2, 1950, fea- 
tured an address by Prof. Ivan Feng of the School of 
Textiles at North Carolina State College, in which he 
described experiments now being undertaken at the school 
in the matter of the reduction or elimination of neps. 

It is a government-sponsored research project and some 
of the tests have produced interesting results. 

In the audience was a mill superintendent who has many 
times given evidence of having a very keen and ‘inquiring 
type of mind. 

Like most others, he had been having trouble in obtain- 
ing a satisfactory breaking strength out of 1950 cotton 
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(cotton) 


OLIVE 


OLIVE GREEN 
GREEN ‘108 


(wool) 


National Technical Service can give you immediate assistance 


on the National Dyes to meet the special requirements 


of the Quartermaster Corps on these new colors. 


For prompt service on the formulas and dyes you will need 
on military orders. write, wire or phone our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL 
40 RECTOR STREET, 


Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. 
Providence 3, 8.)., 15 Westminster St. 
Phitadeiphia 6, Pa.. 200-204 S. Front St 
San Francisce 5, Cal.. 517 Howard St 
Portiand 8, Ore., 730 West Burnside St 
Chicege 54, 1., The Merchandise Mart 


Charlotte, 1 W.C., 201-203 West First $1. 


CApito! 7.0490 
DExter 1.3008 
LOmbard 3.6382 
SUtter 1-7507 
Beacon 1653 
SUperior 7.338) 
3.9221 


& DYE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwting Green 99-2240 


Richmond 19, Va., North Fifth Richmend 7.1930 
Columbus, Ga., Columbus interstate Bidg. Cotumbes 3.1029 
Greensboro, N.C. jefterson Standard Bidg. GReensbore 2.2518 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building Chattanooga 6-634) 
Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St. CYPress 2621 
New Orleans 18, La., 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7228 
Terente 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington $t. W. Elgin 6495 
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EDITORIALS 


because the growing season had produced cotton fibers 
which, in many areas, did not have perfect or fully matured 
side walls. 

One statement by Professor Feng caused this mill man 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 
— 1951 — 


Feb. 24—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Purefoy Hotel, Talladega, 
Ala. 


Feb. 28—Conference on new fabrics for the Armed Forces, A.A.T.T., Hotel 
Commodore, New York City 


March 5-9—Gpring meeting and committee week, A.8.T.M., Cincinnati, O. 


March 14-16—OCOMMITTEE D-13 ON TEXTILE MATERIALS, A.5S.T.M., 
New York City 


March 29-31—Annua! convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


April 3-4—TEXTILE DIVISION, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, Atlanta, Ga 


April 4—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


April 13—QUALITY CONTROL MEETING, North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


April 12-14—Annua!l convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss 


April 21—-PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Raleigh, N.C. 


April 23-27—-WET PROCESSING EXPOSITION, Tist Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 


April 30-May 4—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, 


May 2—~A.A.T.T., Builders Club. New York City 


May 5—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga. 
May 7—PIEDMONT DIVISION, 8.T.A. 


May 12-—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


May 16-18—Annua! convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla 


May 16-18—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CON- 
FERENCE, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem. 


May 17-19—Annua!l outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


June 6—A.A.T.T., Builders Club. New York City 
June 15-16—Annual outing, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C. 


June 18-22—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Jane 21-23—Annual convention, SOUTHERN 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 29-30—Summer outing, PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Myrtle 
Beach, 8. C. 


Aug. 24-25—Annual outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C. 
Sept. &—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Columbus, Ga. 
Sept. 12-——-A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 

Sept. 22--PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte, N. C. 

Oct. 3--A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


Oct. 4-5—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 17-19—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statier Hotel, New York City. 


Nov. 7—~A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


Nov. 8-9—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 


Dec. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dec. 3—-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Builders Club, New York City 


Dec. 8—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


—1952 — 
March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.5.T.M., Cleveland, O. 
June 23-27—Annual meeting, A.S.T.M., New York City. 
Nev. 6-8—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 


— 1953 — 
September—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Chicago, Il. 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atilan- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 
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to do some thinking and when he returned to his mill he 
immediately reduced the beater speeds in the opening room 
by 15 per cent. When yarns from that cotton reached the 
weave room there was a noticeable improvement in the 
weaving. 

He then reduced by 15 per cent the beater speeds in the 
lapper room and that was followed by a still further im- 
provement in the weaving. 

His explanation is that the inferior quality of the walls on 
cotton fibers, produced in many areas in 1950 as the result 
of poor growing conditions, made them subject to more 
damage by beaters. 

By reducing beater speeds, he reduced the damage done 
to immature fibers and produced stronger yarns. 

He says that if there is a normal growing season in 1951 
he will return to his former beater speeds. 

We pass the above information to our readers with the 
full realization that the conclusions are the results of experi- 
ments made in only one mill and also with the knowledge 
that processes which are successful in one mill often will 
not produce the same results in another mill. 

It is, however, known that growing conditions in 1950, 
in many sections of the South, were not favorable to the 
production of normal cotton fibers and that many mills have 
found it difhcult to produce yarns with normal breaking 
strength. 


Means Of Increasing Production 


Just prior to World War II, George H. Dunlap, who is 
now Professor of Practical Research in the School of Tex- 
tiles at North Carolina State College, was supervising tests 
in cétton mills of the South under the supervision of the 
Southern Textile Association. His salary was paid by the 
Textile Foundation, which was a government agency located 
at Washington, D. C. 

One of the assignments given Mr. Dunlap was to deter- 
mine the effect of card cylinder speeds upon the quality of 
yarns made. 

In several mills he increased the speed of one or more 
card cylinders to 180, 185, 190 and finally to 200 revolu- 
tions per minute from the normal of 165 revolutions. 

Then in each mill he made exhaustive tests upon the 
yarns produced from the sliver of the high-speed cylinder 
cards and made comparisons with yarns made from the 
sliver of cards which operated at 165 revolutions. 

Many mill superintendents threw up their hands in hor- 
ror at the idea of running card cylinders at 200 revolutions 
while the more progressive superintendents, usually the 
younger men, were willing to see a fair appraisal made of 
the results of the change. 

The results were surprising, indeed, for in spite of the 
great increase in the production of the cards, there was sel- 
dom any noticeable decrease in the quality of the yarns 
produced. 

Mill men who were opposed to the higher speed cylinders 
could seldom select from samples of yarn those made with 
high speed card cylinders and many times selected yarns 
from the higher speed cylinders as being the best quality. 

Yarn selling agents and yarn buyers were presented with 
samples of yarns made with 165-r.p.m. cylinder cards and 
yarns made with 200-r.p.m. cylinder cards but could seldom 
detect any difference. 

Prof. George H. Dunlap still has records of the com- 
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The WPF&M Multi-Can Slasher is designed to produce 
quality warps from fibers suited to this type slasher, at 
high speed and low operating costs. 

Furnished with either 5, 7, 9 or 11 thirty-inch diameter 
cylinders, the WPF&M Multi-Can Slasher can be adapted 
and equipped to fill any mill requirement. 

If existing head ends and size boxes are in good condition, 
they can easily be adapted for use with the Multi-Can 
cylinder section. Or, the WPF&M Multi-Can Slasher 
can be furnished complete with any of several types of 
modern -WPF&M head ends, drives and size boxes. 

The polished, stainless steel cylinders, with welded-in 
steel heads, can be operated at pressures up to 35 psig. 
Rotary packless steam joints and sealed, self-aligning 
anti-friction bearings provide smooth, trouble-free 
operation. Each cylinder is equipped with vacuum valve, 
thermometer, condensate trap and flexible pipe connec- 
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MULTI- CAN 


SLASHER 


4 
With 
5,7,9, orl] 
30 CYLINDERS 


tions. Temperature control can be provided for manifold, 
group or individual cylinder control. 

Roller chain sprocket drive with tension idlers is 
smooth, quiet running. Either mechanical or electrical 
type tension control between cylinders and size box, and 
head end and cylinders are available. Heavy rigid cast 
iron frames, accurately machined to maintain alignment, 
support the cylinders. 

The WPF&M Multi-Can Slasher is one of the complete 
line of modern Slashers manufactured by the West Point 
Foundry & Machine Company—specialist in Slasher 
Room machinery and equipment. 


WPF&M WARP PREPARATION MACHINERY 


STANDARD 2 ond 3 CYLINDER SLASHERS 
MULTI-CAN SLASHERS 
WPFEM HI-SPEED 4 CYLINDER SLASHERS 
CALLAWAY SAMPLE SLASHER 


SLASHER MODERNIZATION EQUIPMENT 


HI-SPEED HEAD ENDS WITH STRETCH CONTROL 
STANDARD WPFAM HEAD ENDS 
MULTI-MOTOR DRIVES ond CONTROLS 
TEMPERATURE, SPEED ond TENSION CONTROL DEVICES 
HI-SPEED SIZE BOXES 
MODEL 50 SIZE BOXES 
STANDARD SIZE BOXES 
SIZE KETTLES and EQUIPMENT 


WEST POINT 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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EDITORIALS 


parative tests which were made in mills which were willing 
to have honest tests made. 

Many marveled at the phenomenal increase in the pro- 
duction of cotton goods during World War II and we 
attribute much of the increase to the speeding up of card 
cylinders. 

The manager of a rather small mill said to our editor in 
1944: “I read about the tests made by Mr. Dunlap and we 
put our card cylinders up to 200. I estimate that the greater 
production increased our last year’s profits by more than 
$60,000." 

A Southern man who was for some years superintendent 
of the former New York Mills at Utica, N. Y., says that, 
when he went there, it was a well recognized fact that Mill 
No. 4 made yarns of better quality than the other three. He 
said that an engineer who was employed to make a check 
found that through an error in the size of a pulley, the card 
cylinders in Mill No. 4 were running 192 revolutions as 
against 165 in the other mills. 

We can see no reason why higher speed of card cylinders 
should produce better yarn, and feel that there must have 
been other factors, but that is the statement made to us. 

Since World War II some mills have put cylinder speeds 
back to 165 but there are many which have continued to run 
cylinders from 190 to 200 and as far as we know, none 
has suffered by reason of lower quality of their yarns or 
goods. 

There is now a great demand for cotton goods, for de- 
fense purposes, and a substantial margin of profit from each 
pound, and higher card cylinder speeds mean more pounds. 

There are those who contend that higher card cylinder 
speeds mean lower quality yarns and that both the clothing 
and the cards will wear out faster and we have no desire 
to argue with them. 

Others feel that production is, at the moment, more im- 
portant than a slight decrease in quality and that profits from 
an increase in production should be enough to buy new card 
clothing and to replace worn parts on cards. 

Mills should not speed up card cylinder solely upon the 
basis of statements made in this editorial but should satisfy 
themselves by examining the results of the tests made by 
Prof. G. H. Dunlap just prior to World War II. 

They should also speed up the cylinders upon two or 
three cards and carefully compare the yarns made from the 
sliver of those cards with the production made from card 
cylinders operating at lower speeds. 

We are interested in this matter only from the standpoint 
of the immediate need for greater cotton goods production 
for defense and the increase in profits which may be derived 
from same, 


North Carolina Placed Wrong 


The Economic Stabilization Agency, recently established 
by order of President Truman, groups states into regions 
and the following are two of them: 

Region 4—Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Region 5—-South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. 

North Carolina is placed with Maryland which has many 
large industries, with Virginia which has a shipbuilding 
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industry and with West Virginia which has a coal mining 
industry. 

In the Economic Stabilization Agency will be the Wage 
Stabilization Agency and the Office of Price Stabilization. 

North Carolina, instead of being on the same basis of 
the states listed in Region No. 5, will have its wage scale 
and its price control based upon that of states which have 
an entirely different economy, including coal mining. 

It is a situation which is very unfair and may wreck the 
economy of North Carolina. 

We urge that strong letters of protest be filed with Con- 
gressmen and Senators, in an effort to have North Carolina 
transferred to Region 5. 


Forty Years In Textile Mills 


March 2, 1911, was the date of the first issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN and a very large “40th Anniversary Number” 
will be published next month. 

We expect to publish in that issue a list of those who 
were employed by textile mills in 1911 and are still con- 
nected with textile mills. 

From the July 1, 1911, issue of Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills we have made a list of those who 
were shown at that time as connected with textile mills and 
are also shown in the 1950 issue of the same directory. 

We realize that some who were in mills in 1911 were not 
shown because they, being young at the time, did not hold 
responsible positions and some who are overseers or super- 
intendents now did not have sufficient authority in 1911 tg 
be listed. 

We also realize that some names which are shown in both 
the 1911 and the 1950 directories are not the same men 
because sons with the same name as their fathers have suc- 
ceeded them. 

We wish the names of all, no matter what their positions 
are now or were then, who have been textile manufacturers 
for 40 years or more. We wish to include overseers and 
master mechanics in the list, 

We ask that all persons who have been connected with 
textile mills for 40 years fill in the blank below and mail it 
to the Clark Publishing Co., Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

It is umportant for the information to reach us promptly. 
It will be impossible for us to use information which does 
not reach us before March 9. 


In 1911 I was 
Position _ 


Mill 


Town 


In 1951 Il am 
Position _ 


| 


Town 
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HOW YOU CAN PROTECT IT 


2. 
3. 


EXIBILITY FEATURES 


High speed winding of any type or count 
of staple yarn. Changeovers from cotton — 
to wool or worsted — to synthetics — 
quickly and easily made. 

Produces any cone taper commonly used 
—any angle of wind from 9° to 13°. 
Can be equipped to wind knitting cones, 
warping cones, parallel tubes, dye pack- 
ages or short traverse cheeses. Winds 
cones on one side, tubes on the other, if 
desired. 

Winds dyed yarn even when damp; also 
conditioned yarn. 

Can be built to wind up to 7” traverse. 


Foster FLEXIBILITY protects a 
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Here’s What It Represents... 
of your total machinery investment rep- 


» “Sey resents the money laid out for winding 
machines of all types. 
While this is an average figure, subject 
to variation among individual mills, it still repre- 
sents a major share of your investment in equipment. 


And That’s Why... 


You can’t afford to let your winders be- 
come prematurely obsolete! Today more and more 
mills are turning from one-fibre specialization. 
Fibre-integration within the mill is on the upswing. 
Unless your winders can keep pace with the trend, 
2 they are bound to be obsolete before their time. 


\ 


A-95 gives complete details. . 
= But You Can Protect Your Investment... 
- With proven FLEXIBILITY of Foster 
“i, Model 102 Winders you can be ready and able to 
meet today’s—and tomorrow’s—changing fibre re- 
| — —— Even a short study of its FLEXIBILITY 
_ eatures should convince you that the Foster Model 
- ” 102 is your ideal protection for your winding 
investment. 
FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, F e) S T E R 
N.C. * Canadian Representative: Ross Whitee 
head & C ny Limited, University Tow 
Building, 660 Ste. Catherine West, MODEL 102 
Montreal * European Representative: Mus- 
champ Taylor Limited, Manchester, England. 


THE FLEXIBLE WINDER FOR ALL TYPES OF STAPLE YARNS 


4] 


20% Of Your Machinery Investment... 
“Ss 
| 4. 


¥ 


AHAN worm Take-Up Assembly 
for E, K and modified D model looms 


Here’s an assembly to replace ratchet type worm take-ups that provides smoother 

operation and consistently better fabric quality around the clock. The Bahan Supplied as a Complete 

Worm Take-up assembly is complete with all parts and finest machine-cut gears rethages Asser 
Ready for installation. 

throughout. Has dependable steel driving gear on take-up shaft. Change gear 

stud supplied with floating bronze bushing (Change gears furnished for any 

standard ratio). Grease or oil lubrication as specified. Bahan will be glad to 

supply full details of this cost saving assembly for your consideration. Write 

today! Bahan can also supply individual take-up gears for 

all other loom models. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


A vast lot of "fat" will be fried out of Truman's budget 
of $71.5 billion for next year before it is passed by Congress, 
or before there is any move to increase taxes. Estimates are that 
the budget contains up to $9 billion of needless and wasteful 
spending, mostly applicable to Truman's "social gains" objectives. 
It is described as the most wasteful, extravagant and indefensi- 
ble budget that Truman has submitted in his six years in office. 


Truman's first tax request is for $10 billion, with the 
implication he will ask for $6.6 billion later. But members of 
tax committees anticipate that the second request will be for 
another sum in excess of $10 billion. New tax action will not 
take place until late in the year, and increases may not exceed 
$5 billion. 


Leaders in both branches of Congress are determined to 
enforce economy in Truman spending. But they will have to beat 
down a new "pork barrel" drive by Administration adherents that 
is taking shape. It is a means of trying to align support for 
Truman's huge tax increase proposal. 


Labor union bosses persuaded Truman not to ask for a reduc- 
tion of the exemption in personal income taxes, from the present 
$600, to $500. This reduction would bring in as much in new 
taxes as will a $4 increase in each bracket levy up to $12,000 of 
personal income, and probably higher, because $12,000 a year 
incomes. are very limited. The $4 bracket increase would give 
the nation the highest personal income taxes it has ever known. 


Encroachment of regular Cabinet members, led by Tobin and 
McGrath, on the emergency mobilization powers of economic and 
price administrators resulted in a half victory for each side. 
Defense Mobilizer Wilson and Price Controller DiSalle had their 
Wings sharply clipped. McGrath will do all enforcing of price 
controls, and Tobin will top czar in wage stabilization. 


The Truman "freeze" of wages and prices is in reality no 
"freeze" at all. Wages are being rapidly released from under the 
ceiling imposed. The net result is that the dual control of 
wages and prices imposed by Congress is being nullified, and 
wage "controls" divorced from price controls. With the divorce, 
the highly "flexible" cost-of-living formula will apply to most 
wages. 


"Flexibility" of cost-of-living index figures is taking on 
new significance as the wages of two million workers become 
geared to them in wage contracts. A move is on foot to revise 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


the cost-of-living formula to cover certain "flexible" factors 
which have not been included before. The result is that index 
figures may be wholly different in the future from the past. 


Labor bosses are urging the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
include income tax payments in their cost-of-living index figures. 
Effect of this change would be to compensate workers for the 
taxes they pay, and to shift payment of such taxes to employers. 
This is a fact now where excise and sales taxes are included in 
the cost-of-living index. 


The cold fact is that the cost of almost any item a worker 
consumes can be shifted to the employer under the cost-of-living 
formula if the bureau can be induced to includeit. Even all forms 
of insurance might be included, as well as a stipulated sum for 
recreation and amusement. 


Prices have been frozen at their highest point in American 
history, and the whole action is assailed in Congress as political, 


with no protection for families with fixed incomes. All mark-ups 
and bid-ups since June are covered. Oddly enough, dealers who 
sought to hold down their prices are caught at a lower level of 
"freeze" than those who raised their prices to the limit. 


Among Truman's proposed spending items for next year is 
$500 million more for public works than was spent this year. 
Also, there is a like increase of $400 million in aid to states 
over the aid for this year. Unemployment relief payments, in 
amount and duration, would be raised to the highest point in the 
country's history. 


Tax-conscious members of Congress toyed with the idea of a 
sales tax, and decided to abandon it. It was found that a sales 
tax of ten to 12 per cent would be needed to raise the $16 billion 
in new revenue asked by’ Truman, and that it would put a crimp in 
business operations which would greatly reduce the taxes from 
corporate earnings and excises. It might even result in a net 
loss to the Treasury. 


Not even the most optimistic tax legislator believes a sales 
tax could be 1mposed without a long list of exemptions on "neces-— 
sities of life. This would include food, medicines, fuel, 
drugs, gasoline and oil, rentals and many forms of service. 

The cost of collecting the sales tax would be very high, it was 
found. 


Members of Congress are becoming very tax-conscious of the 
tax exmeption they enjoy in their big tax-free expense accounts, 
on which they make no accounting. A similar exemption applies to 
one-third of Truman's salary, and to his $50,000 expense account. 
Under Truman's demand for new taxes "until it hurts," bills have 
been introduced to remove the exemptions. 


Internationalists and "aid to Europe" groups are doing loud 
tub-thumping for Eisenhower for the Republican nomination for the 
presidency. They hope to pick up a lot of support in the Southern 
states. 
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Ano Smant SECRETARYS CHOOSE 
DILLARD PAPERS FOR ALL OFFICE USES. 


If it's paper . 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
(Palmetto Paper Company) 


ice 


_ GREENSBORO, N. C. 
™ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
MACON, GA. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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CUT COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 


Made and eereres with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical _ 

volume production. One of the South’s oldest and most _ 

experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help _ 

do just that. Through the years this organization 
has earned a reputation for top quality products, 


knowledge and experience applied to 7 
your maintenance problems will ’ 
make an important contribu- 
able production, 
a 

\ 

0 

L 

C 

Simply write. : 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, = R 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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painstaking workmanship and reliable service oy 
You will find that this kind of special 
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Council Meeting 


HE vital role of cotton in this nation’s defense program 
T provided the principal theme for most of the speakers 
heard at the 13th annual meeting of the National Cotton 
Council of America Jan. 22-24 at Biloxi, Miss. Council 
President Harold A. Young of North Little Rock, Ark., 
emphasized this point when he stated in his president's 
address: “Cotton plays a crucial role in military mobiliza- 
tion, Even steel must have cotton to function properly. 
Modern armies move on cotton. No plane flies, no ship 
sails, no gun fires, and no soldier can survive without 
cotton.” 

The demand for cotton would be unprecedented, Mr. 
Young declared, should this nation become involved in an 
all-out war. “A total of 11,000 items made of cotton are 
needed by the Armed Forces,’ he said, adding that the 
average fighting man requires 200 pounds of cotton as con- 
trasted to 20 pounds needed annually by civilians. He 
pointed out that during World War II the Quartermaster 
General stated that ‘were cotton suddenly stripped from our 
possession, not a single one of our fighting men could con- 
tinue in action. 

“Other nations have learned the vital importance of 
cotton in fighting wars,’ Mr. Young told the convention 
delegates. “The chief German supply officer revealed that 
inability to obtain cotton and the failure of substitutes was 
a major factor in the breakdown and collapse of the German 
army. 

All officers of the council were re-elected to their fourth 
consecutive terms of office. The complete slate follows: 
Mr. Young, president; Oscar Johnston of Greenville, Miss., 
chairman of the board of directors; L. T. Barringer of 
Memphis, Tenn., A. L. Durand of Chickasha, Okla., and 
H. L. Wingate of Macon, Ga., vice-presidents; William T. 
Wynn of Greenville, Miss., treasurer; William Rhea Blake 
of Memphis, executive vice-president and secretary; and 
Lowell Taylor of Memphis, counsel. Re-elected as advis- 
ors to the board were Robert R. Coker of Coker Seed- Co.., 
Hartsville, S$. C., and Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex. 

]. Craig Smith of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., a spin- 
er, was one of three new members elected to the council's 
ooard of directors for 1951. Spinners re-elected to the board 
nclude A. K. Winget, president and treasurer of Efird Mfg. 

0., Albemarle, N. C.; Fred W. Symmes, president of 
“iedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Charles C. Hert- 
vig, president of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; and Ernest 
\ees, president of Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

The council has had only two presidents during its exist- 
nce. Mr. Johnston served as president for nine terms until 
ncapacitated by illness, and Mr, Young has served since the 
\tlanta, Ga., convention three years ago. 
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Cottons War Role 


Those in attendance at the Biloxi convention heard an 
authoritative list of speakers consider the cotton industry 
from all angles—from that of the farmer to that of the 
manufacturer of the finished cotton product and the dis- 
tributors of that product. 

“Stronger cottons, more heat-resistant fabrics, and cot- 
tons with increased dyeing properties all are promised con- 
sumers as a result of textile research,” according to Alonzo 
Bennett of Memphis, a member of the council's utilization 
research committee. Mr. Bennett stated that research is 
achieving gains for cotton in its competion with synthetic 
fibers. Emphasis now is on improving military and civilian 
cotton products by making available better raw cottons and 
improving their fiber characteristics. 

“Already,” he commented, ‘research has made cotton 
even more versatile by increasing cotton’s highly regarded 
strength, durability and launderability. Widespread military 
application of such properties as flame, mildew and heat 
resistance unquestionably will result in better textiles for 
civilian use.” 

The committeeman cited as an example, cotton's greatly 
increased strength as a result of intensive research conducted 
by plant breeders. ‘Cotton now on the market is more than 
20 per cent stronger than varieties sold in 1946. Other 
superior cottons with strengths far beyond those now avail- 
able are in the offing,” he added. 

“Today the textile industry is evidencing more interest in 
research than ever before.” As a result of closer co-opera- 
tion between industry and institutional laboratories, research 
is directed toward the most essential problems of the in- 
dustry. 

Achievements of the Southern Regional Research Jabora- 
tory cited by Mr. Bennett include the development of par- 
tially “‘acetylated’’ cotton fabrics to withstand heat and pro- 
long durability. “When used as laundry press cloths, this 
fabric gives four times the service life of untreated cotton 
without impairing the quality of the finish on laundered gar- 
ments,” he stated. 

This same laboratory also. has made important chemical 
modifications of the cellulose in cotton fiber. A new process 
called “‘aminization’’ makes it possible to use dyes which 
previously have been limited to wool and silk. Other modi- 
fications alter the rate of moisture absorbency and increase 
fiber length. ‘‘ These and other scientific achievements,” he 
emphasized, “present vast opportunities for imparting new 
and different properties to cotton, with the possibility of 
engineering cotton textiles more closely for particular mill 
use requirements.” 

Does the way cotton is ginned have any effect on the 
quality of the fiber? The answer to this question is being 
sought in a painstaking series of tests which were begun 
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during the cotton harvesting season of 1950 and which are 
still under way, the council revealed. The council reported 
that the ginning phase of this research has been completed 
arid test lots of cotton now are being spun at various mills 
to determine how lint cleaning, drying temperatures, speed 
of ginning and overhead cleaning aftect the quality of cot- 
ton. Answers to these questions, the council added, will 
prove valuable to both spinners and cotton ginners since it 
will provide a guide for more efficient processing to preserve 
lint quality. In the project, which was recommended last 
Summer by the council's industrywide committee on cotton 
quality, plans called for tests of 450 bales of cotton in the 
Mississippi Delta and California. 

A tottal of 75 bales of cotton was processed in each of 
seven gins. Each gin ran three separate 25-bale series. The 
25 bales in each series were divided into five-bale lots. For 
the first five-bale lot the ginning rate was normal with all 
overhead cleaning equipment and lint cleaners in use. A 
second five-bale test was made under the same conditions 
except that the rate of ginning was higher than normal. A 
third test was made at a normal rate with lint cleaners, but 
the cotton by-passed all overhead cleaners except the extrac- 
tor feeder. The lint cleaner was by-passed in a fourth test. 

In the first four tests drying was at a recommended rate. 
The remaining five bales were ginned under the same con- 
ditions as the first except for drying, which was excessive. 
The series of tests was run three times by each gin, Spin- 
ning tests of the cotton ginned last Fall now are being con- 
ducted in 18 mills—one mill for each group of 25 bales. 

Research has a great responsibility in showing how the 
United States can best utilize its cotton supplies and thus 
most effectively serve the nation in this émergency, said Dr. 
Leonard Smith, Cotton Council utilization research director. 

Dr. Smith checked off a five-point program for research 
in the gathering mobilization effort. First, he said, we must 
conserve our natural resources of manpower and materials 
to the fullest extent possible. Second, he urged a greater 
utilization of research results to best serve the emergency 
needs of the nation. Third, he urges an augmented cotton 
research program, Fourth, the giving by the cotton industry 
of all possible technical and market assistance to the govern- 
ment. Lastly he pointed to the necessity of properly estt- 
mating and evaluating military and civilian demands so that 
the defense program can move forward with the least possi- 
ble dislocation to the economy. 

Research can make a tremendous contribution, Dr. Smith 
said, by attacking problems made more important by the 
emergency and by marshalling all the new facts that research 
develops. He cited fire-resistant finishes as an example of a 
research development which holds little promise of boosting 
cotton’s use in peacetime but rates high in importance dur- 
ing wartime. On the other hand, luster, a cotton quality 
improvement important for civilian use, rates low militarily. 
From now on, attention must be focused on utilizing limited 
stocks of cotton as efficiently as possible, augmenting re- 
search programs and correctly estimating the nation’s mili- 
tary and civilian needs. 

In emphasizing the need for research, Dr. Smith also 
pointed to efforts being made in other countries. In a recent 
Cotton Council study of European research, it was found 
that England's textile research effort is about ten times as 
great as the U. S., Sweden about seven times, the Dutch 20 
times, and France four times as big after allowing for the 
relative sizes of their industries. Actually, the speaker said, 
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“the U. S. program should be proportionately much larger 
than those in Europe because we produce the raw fiber 
while our European friends do not. The future of cotton is 
brighter than would have appeared possible ten yéars ago. 
Let us not assume new handicaps through failure to meet 
our country’s and customer's demands.” 

A guest speaker during the convention was William H. 
Rufhn of Durham, N. C., president of Erwin Mills, Inc., 
and currently president of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Ruffin has been a delegate member of the 
council since 1947, representing the spinner group, one of 
six segments making up the cotton industry organization. 
Among others heard during the convention were Claude L. 
Welch, director of the council's production and marketing 
division; Dr. Charles R. Sayre of Scott, Miss:, chairman of 
the production and marketing division; Read P. Dunn, the 
council’s Washington representative; J. Walter Hammond 
of Tye, Tex., a member of the council's committee on 
sales promotion; Ed Lipscomb, director of public relations 
for the council; A. L. Durand of Chickasha, Okla., a mem- 
ber of the council's committee on utilization research; C. G. 
Henry, Memphis, chairman of the council's committee on 
margarine; Dr. Leonard Smith, the council's utilization re- 
search director; and Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., chief economist 
for the council. 


A.C.M.1. Units Move To Aid Defense Act 


Initial steps in a voluntary program designed to harness 
the experience and leadership of the cotton textile industry 
to the Defense Production Act of 1950 were taken Feb. 2 
when the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute launched 
a series of 17 meetings of producer groups. 

Purpose of the meetings was to propose product group 
committees to serve as advisors to National Production 
Authority, Economic Stabilization Agency and other mobil- 
ization agencies. In addition to these product committees, 
an Industry-wide Advisory Committee, comprised of one 
person from each of the product committees, was proposed. 
This committee will serve as advisors and co-ordinators on 
matters of industry-wide interest; it also will function as 
such if industry advisory councils should be required by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Two groups met Feb, 2 at 40 Worth Street, New York 
City. Producers of denims and woven colored goods gath- 
ered in the offices of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants at 10 a.m. and chambray and shirting covert 
manufacturers assembled there at 2 p.m. Selection of the 
committees provides a practical way to draw on the spe- 
cific experience of the different producers in their own 
product fields for the co-ordinated action and planning 
essential to the most efhicient operation of the cotton textile 
industry and fulfillment of the requirements of the Defense 
Production Act. 

Although combed cotton yarns and carded cotton yarns 
are major product groups of the industry, no meetings were 
scheduled for either. The combed yarn producers have 
already met under the auspices of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association and the carded yarn producers 
through the Carded Yarn Association, have already set up 
an N.P.A. committee. In addition to carded yarn, duck anc 
narrow fabrics advisory committees to National Productior 
Authority have already been established and these commit 
tees could be ready to serve in similar capacity for othe: 
governmental agencies. 
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Quolity, becked by 76 yeors of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and notural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 
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Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
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BRETON OILS FOR 
WOOL: 
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Inhibitor and Stabilizer 
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PILOT’S 


GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL your 
REQUIREMENTS... 
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. 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
insurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 


J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 


Ed Maxwell 


Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1899 


FOR EVERY WINDING JOB 


PAPER CARRIERS 


Cottons, woolens, synthetics... whatever 
the winding or packaging requirements... 
SONOCO has, or can make, a cone for the job. 


SONOCO’S standard cones fit all standard 
winding equipment...special cones are 
available in any taper, length or weight. 


Our technical service department will be 
glad to consult with you on any of your 


cone winding problems. 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
April 30-May 4, 1951 
Booth No. 373-374 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s c. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Statistical Quality Control The Yarn Mill 


— A New Tool to Help Reduce Yarn Variation — 


By HAROLD A. Le DUC, Werner Textile Consultants — P.O.M. Co., Industrial Consultants 


ILL costs and quality of product are directly related 
to the variation of yarn count from the specified 
sizing. Everyone makes tests to see that average count ts 
kept within close limits, but not every mill man realizes 
the importance of reducing the variation in average count. 
Variation in yarn is of two types: long-term variation 
and short-term variation. Long-term variation is that which 
is found between lengths normally taken for routine sizing 
tests. Short-term variation arises from uneven drafting and 
results in ‘‘twitty’’ yarn. This latter form of variation can- 
not be detected from routine sizing tests but can be seen 
when the yarn is wound on seriplane boards for inspection 
or when it is passed through some of the new electronic 
uniformity analyzers. 

Most sizing variation can be traced either to wrong gears 
somewhere in the mill or to too frequent changes of draft 
gears by overseers and second hands. Statistical analysis of 
sizing reports can be used both to locate the wrong gears 
and to show when gears should and should not be changed. 

Statistical analysis is a relatively mew branch of math- 
ematics which enables us to predict the characteristics of 
an entire lot of material from tests on a few samples from 
the lot. Some of the statistician’s formulae are of enormous 
value in the textile mill. 

There are many places where we can measure variation 
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and several different ways of measuring it at each place. 
For example, we can obtain the variation in sizing between 
successive 12-yard lengths of roving from the same bobbin, 
or between single 12-yard lengths from several bobbins 
from one frame, or between the averages obtained for 
several frames running on the same count. Three types 
of variations are important in the mill: 

(1) Within Delivery Variation, Vd. This is the varia- 
tion we find when we take successive sizings from a single 
end. It is the variation measured on a lap meter or a 
sliver tester. In the early process, its value is dependent 
almost entirely upon the variation in picker laps. Through 
the action of doublings after carding, its importance as a 
long-term variation factor declines rapidly to a level so 
low that it is seldom measured in the average mill. 

(2) Within Machine Variation, Vm. The variation 
which is found upon taking one sizing from each delivery 
within a single frame is called Vm. This variation is always 
with us, as is recognized by the common practice of sizing 
several deliveries or bobbins from each frame in order to 
determine its average. 

(3) Over-all Variation, Vo. This is the variation ob- 
tained when single samples are taken from various deliver- 
ies from the several frames at a given process running on 
the same mix and count. In the case of spinning, it is a 
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(Range of Averages 1.9; Average of Individual Ranges 3.6) 


Fig. 1—Effect of Doublings on Variation. 


Each narrow column represents the weight of a sample of drawing sliver, each from a different delivery. 
The range between successive groups of four varies from 2.5 to 4.5, with an average of 3.6. 


But if the variation between the combined weights of 


each group of four is compared, the range between the extremes is reduced to 1.9. This is what happens when ends are doubled between precesses. 
Statistical formulae tell us that the expected variation after deubling can be found by dividing the variation before doubling by the square reot of 


the number of doublings. 
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pretty fair indication of the variation our customer will 
have to contend with, although that picture is complicated 
by the time factor. 

As every mill man knows, the variation in card sliver 
is very high, but after doubling several ends behind a draw- 
ing frame, the resultant drawing sliver is much more uni- 
form. If we double again in a finisher drawing operation, 
the sizing variation 1s still further reduced. This occurs 
only in sizing, or long-term variation. Short-term variation, 
such as is measured on a sliver tester, generally increased 
with each process, since the bad effects of imperfect fiber 
control in drafting more than offset the good effects of 
the doubling. 

There is a statistical formula which will tell us exactly 
what the reduced variation due to the doubling should be. 
This is: 

Variation at Process | 
Variation at Process 2 = ———__—______— — 
Number of Doublings 
For example, if it has been found by test that the co- 
efficient of variation between cards is 6.5 per cent, then we 
should expect to find at breaker drawing, run with six ends 
up, that the variation has dropped to 6.5% ~ \/6 = 2.6%. 
That this actually does happen can be demonstrated experi. 
mentally in any mill. 


2 
SPECIMEN COMPUTATION OF COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
Lap-Back Drawing 4 Deliveries per Frame Std. = 55 gr. Sliver 
Jan. 3 


Delivery No. Sizing Results Range Overall 
Frame No. 


I 2 3 4 


l 56.1 55.5 569 54.6 2.3 

2 56.5 57.5 58.3 356.6 

4 55.9 56.2 56.0: 54.3 1.9 
Range within machines 3.0 2.0 23 2.3 

Jan. 10 
Frame No. 
5 6 l 2 

l 56.0 56.6 55.2 57.8 2.6 

2 $4.4 559 565 58.1 4.7 

5$.6 373 35.2 4.2 

4 $6.1 57.3 56.5 57.0 1.2 
Range within machines 1.7 1.4 1.3 1.5 

Jan. 17 
Frame No. 
3 4 5 l 

$4.0 56.0 56.0 53.7 2.3 

3 $45 544 549 53.8 1.1 

4 $4.0 546 542 548 0.8 
Range within machines 0.7 1.0 

Total Average Percent Coet. of 
Range Range Range Variation 
Within Machine 
Variation 20.6 1.72 3.12% 1.53% (Vm) 

Overall Variation 26.2 2.18 3.97% 1.95% (Vo) 


The chart shows how the Coefficient of Variation Within Machines (Vm) and 
the Coefficient of Variation Overall (Vo) can be quickly computed from routine 


sizing tests. The results from adjacent deliveries within each frame are arranged 
in columns under the frame numbers. Frames tested on the same day are grouped 
(preferably in fours) and arranged in adjacent columns The range (highest 
value minus the lowest value) in each row and column is then computed and set 
down. After finding the average per cent range, it is converted to Coefhicient of 
Variation by multiplying by a suitable constant. The constant varies according 


to the number of samples in each group. For groups of four. the value is 0.49. 
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This formula can have a good deal of practical applica- 
tion jn the textile mill. For instance, the sliver cans or 
roving bobbins from any one process are creeled in fairly 
random order in the machines of the following process. 
Therefore, the variation carried forward to any one process, 
call it No. 2, is the Vo, or over-all variation of the preceding 
process, which we may call No. 1. If all the deliveries 
within a given frame are identical, then the variation within 
that frame, Vm, will be that predicted by the formula. 
Also, if every frame is like every other frame, then the over- 
all variation. Vo, will be the same as the Vm's of the indi- 
vidual frames,-and will also be that predicted by the form- 
ula. On the other hand, if we find that Vo for Process 2 
is greatér than the Vm at that process, we know we must 
have differences between the various frames. 

In actual practice, we find that within one frame, where 
all the deliveries are controlled by a common set of rolls 
and draft gearing, there is very little that can happen that 
will introduce long-term variation. Such instances as we 
do find are generally traceable to missing or defective 
weights on the top rolls, or too badly worn or “'slick’’ top 
rolls. Variations between machines affecting the over-all 
variations commonly occur. These variations result from 
wrong gears in the draft train (including tension gears), 
slight differences in draft constants in different makes or 
models, etc. 

Let us look at some examples from actual practice. The 
follow-data are from two different mills using two-process 
conventional drawing, each with six ends up. 


Mitt A 
Process Vm Vo Theo. 
Breaker Drawing ............ 2.3% 3.5% 2.2% 
B 
Process Vm Vo Theo. 
Breaker Drawing ............ 4.2% 2.9% 2.6% 


First of all, let us look at the within-machine variation, 
Vm, for breaker drawing. In Mill A, the theoretical, or 
expected value is 2.2 per cent. This is found by dividing 
the observed carding variation of 5.5 per cent by \/6 The 
actual value was 2.3 per cent, which is a very good correla- 
tion. In Mill B, the carding variation was higher, at 6.5 
per cent, and the best that could be expected at breaker 
drawing was therefore 2.6 per cent. Actually, it was 3.2 
per cent, indicating that some variation might be added, 
although it would be best to run another test to make sure. 
In this, as in all statistical work, it should be remembered 
that all values obtained in practice are estimates, and that 
successive tests on the same subject will vary slightly from 
each other. 

The over-all variation, Vo, at breaker drawing presents 
quite a different story. In Mill A it has jumped to 3.5 per 
cent, 60 per cent higher than the expected value. In Mill B 
it is 2.9 per cent, only 12 per cent higher than the theo- 
retical. This should immediately indicate to us that there 
are differences between the frames in Mill A. Actual in- 
vestigation showed that Mill A had been changing the 
draft gears on individual frames based on observed differ- 
ence in daily test averages. The result was that the different 
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... IF WE ARE, YOU'RE GETTING SMOOTHER, STEADIER 
SPINDLE OPERATION WITH ROK FLYER PERFECTION 


If it's spinning efficiency you want, the condition of your flyer noses can make a 
powerful dollars-and-cents difference. That's why Ideal Machine Shops includes 
“nose conditioning’’ in its complete flyer rebuilding service. 


Straightening noses is, to be sure, a minor part of the super-service which Ideal 
gives to flyers. There's precision swaging and taper reaming for perfect flyer- 
spindle fit .. . SELECTO SPEED balancing, to give each flyer perfect balance at 
individual mill speeds . . . your choice of the famous RCK rust-resistant finishes. 
Even with all these, a crooked, damaged flyer nose could jerk and ruin your 
roving—but Ideal fixes noses good as new. 


Ideal’s expert, conscientious attention to every detail of every job is saving money 


and improving quality for mill men throughout America. Let us do the same for 
you. 


For best results . . . We recommend that 
you have flyers and spindles rebuilt at the 
same time, to assure perfect fit and eliminate 
vibration. Ask about our spindle repair 
service, 


‘EVEN THE NOSE ON AN 
IDEAL RECONDITIONED 
FLYER GETS SPECIAL 

TREATMENT 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, 


Phones 4161 and 4391 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


27TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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machines were actually operating at different drafts and 
introduced excessive variation into the process. 

This is a very common error at this point. It should be 
remembered that there is still a large variation at breaker 
drawing, with the result that successive tests on the same 
frame show a large variation from test to test. Therefore, 
changes should not be made on one set of tests. Much 
better results will be obtained if the machines are first 
carefully checked and standardized, and then left alone. 
When a change must be made, as in the case of change 
of season or to a different cotton, then all frames should 
be changed together. 

Both mills are doing very well at finisher drawing. Mill 
A could not be better, and Mill B is introducing only a 
small amount of additional variation. Note that the the- 
oretical values for each process are computed from the 
actual values of the preceding process. This technique per- 
mits each process to be studied by itself, and the mill 
management can concentrate remedial action on the process 
that needs it. For instance, it is not necessary to bring the 
pickers or the cards to perfection before studying the draw- 
ing processes. 

This method of analysis can be continued right up 
through twisting. Unfortunately, some complications set 
in. The first of these is that all deliveries are not exactly 
like all other deliveries, and each machine is slightly differ- 
ent from the others. Another difficulty is that the formula 
we used assumes that the same weight of material is used 
to measure the variation at one process as was combined 
and measured when creeled at that process. For example, 
if our carding variation was based on tests of five-yard sam- 
ples averaging 5O grains per yard, then each test length 
weighed approximately, 250 grains, and when combined 
behind the breaker drawing it would have a total weight 
of 6 by 250, or 1,500 grains. In order to verify the form- 
ula we should therefore take samples of drawing sliver, 
each weighing 1,500 grains or 30 yards. 

We have found that in practice, corrections in the the- 
oretical values can be made more or less arbitrarily so that 
a table of standard expected values can be built up for 
each mill without disturbing its normal sizing routines. 
The values vary for the type of stock, the draft organiza- 
tion, and the equipment used. A few tests quickly establish 
these values. The mill then has a yardstick which can be 
used to determine both whether it is controlling its varia- 
tion within reasonable limits, and where to look for trouble 
if it exists. 

It takes but a few minutes to compute the variation from 
regular sizing data. A typical computation is demonstrated 
in Fig. 2. It is not necessary to make these calculations for 
every process daily. When the system is first installed 
thorough tests are made and once standards have been es- 
tablished, it is necessary only to check the Vm at key proc- 
esses (e.g. finisher drawing, final roving and spinning). 
The need for more complete calculations arises only when 
off-standard conditions are discovered. 

The application of statistical methods to sizing is an 
economy measure which can cut costs without loss of reli- 
ability. Two cost saving procedures are immediately evident. 
First, whereas the same variation check may be accomplished 
by regularly testing every machine in the mill, statistical 
methods actually locate the trouble spots at the same time. 
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The ordinary system requires many more tests beyond the 
original machine tests to find the source of variation. Second, 
statistical methods help improve quality of product at no 
increase in the cost of testing. 

These economies point to a new area in the textile indus 
try where modern management techniques can be used to 
keep up with a competitive market. 


Mr. Le Duc’s paper was prepared by him exclusively for TEXTILE BULLETIN: 
the original longer and more general paper was delivered at a meeting of the 
American Society for Quality Control at New York City 


A.C.M.1. Statistical Division Is Moved 


Announcement was made Jan. 29 by the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., of the movement of its 
statistical division from New York to Charlotte, N. C., and 
the appointment of William T. Shymanski as chief of the 
division. 

In a notice sent to its approximately 800 members, the 
institute indicated that all statistical inquiries as well as 
general correspondence regarding statistics should hence- 
forth be directed to the Charlotte office at 203-A Liberty 
Life Building. This division’ was previously located in 
the organization's New York office and its impending 
movement to Charlotte was announced several weeks ago 
by George P. Swift, president of Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., and president of the institute for the cur- 
rent year. Mr. Swift stated that the move was being made 
as an efficiency measure. 

This. work was formerly under the direction of Paul B. 
Halstead who for many years was secretary-treasurer of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, an organization dissolved in 
1949. Mr. Halstead will retire effective Feb. 28. Mr. Shy- 
manski, the new chief of the institute's statistical division, 
has been employed in textile trade association work for 
approximately 15 years, during the major portion of which 
time he has been actively engaged in the compilation of 
textile statistics. Mrs. Sue Mitchell, who has. performed 
similar work for the institute for a number of years, has 
also moved from New York to Charlotte and will continue 
with the statistical division. 

F. S. Love, Charlotte, secretary-treasurer of the institute, 
in commenting on the movement of the statistical division, 
indicated that there would be no other changes in the work 
being done in Charlotte. A.C.M.I. is the over-all cotton 
textile trade association for the nation’s mills and has its 
home office in Charlotte with branches in Washington, 
New York and Clemson, S. C. 

The A.C.M.I. Washington office was moved Feb. 1 into 
the new Cafritz Building at 1625 I Street, N. W., less 
than two blocks from its old location. An A.C.M.I. spokes- 
man said the new offices contain about double the space 
formerly used in the Defense Building. 


For English Translation, Stand On Head 


That things aren't always what they seem was embarrass- 
ingly illustrated recently at the cotton division of Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. The cotton division purchased a 
print design featuring two Egyptian vases decorated with 
allegedly authentic hieroglyphics. However, the design was 
quickly forgotten when the foreman discovered that, upside 
down, the ‘Egyptian hieroglyphics” became plain English. 
On one vase was the word “His,”’ on the other ‘“‘Hers.”’ 
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New Fluted Rolls 


Now Available at Substantial Savings 


N° automatic machinery re- 
cently installed makes it 
possible for Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Co. to manufacture 
FLUTED ROLLS for spinning 
and flyer frames at LOWER 
costs. We pass these savings on 
to you. 
Compare our prices for all 
types of NEW fluted rolls with 


New England Representative 


WM, R. FOX 
P. O. Box 380 — Providence, R. |. 


the cost of reworking OLD rolls. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the small difference in cost. 
All of our new fluted rolls are 
made with screw necks. They’re 
precision made of the highest 
grade steel and are held to 
close tolerances. They can be 
finished also with hard chrome 
plating. 


WHORLS 


e Band and tape drive 

@ Precision made 

@ Made to specifications 
e Guaranteed 


SPINDLES 


@ Retopped by electric butt welding 
i up with chrome and 


or tops bui 
reground to size 


Pointed, polished, straightened—as 


good as new 


and accuracy at running speeds 


PROMPT DELIVERIES AVAILABLE 


Write, wire or phone for 
further information 


SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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JACOBS REINFORCED “’Verybest’’ Check Straps 
give 100% performance — Coager / 
<4 With 12!/,% more wearing surface these check straps 
9 conform to the angle of the Picker Stick. Made of select 
a X quality hairy or oak leather, they give more gradual check- 
ce 5 ing, less loom shock, save power, and add longer life. 
JACOBS Picker Sticks stay alive’ —Conger/ 
£9 Made of the finest straight-grained select hickory obtain- 
ca able, air-dried at controlled temperatures, Jacobs Picker 
Ds \ Sticks impart that necessary "‘live" whipping action to the 
rg shuttle longer than any other picker stick made. 
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: Save time Lug Straps can “take it’—Conger{ 
e with Reinforced in vulnerable spots, these Lug © 
Ese less loom fixing Straps offer lower operating costs, less break- 
ne age, and longer wear. They are made to © 
24 t high d d sof h 
x si operate at high speeds, and sotten the ex- é 
treme impact of modern high speed looms. ~~ 
Jacobs Loom Necessities manufactured and stocked ee 

at both Charlotte, N. C. and Danielson, Conn. fy 
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Keasous Why 
STICK ASSEMBLIES 


Yarn Sizing Materials, 
Preparation and Practices 


By W. E. SHINN, C. BOYCE SINK and MARY E. PARKER, North Carolina State College School of Textiles 


Part Two — Size Preparation 


N OUR search for literature pertaining to cotton yarn 

sizing materials, preparation and practices, it was found 
that there are few books of reference and that most of the 
material available is in the form of. magazine articles. The 
available references were reviewed and are summarized in 
this report, work for which was done under contract with 
the United States Department of Agriculture and author- 
ized by the Research and Marketing Act. The contract ts 
being supervised by the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry. References (superior numerals) were listed at the end 
of Part One. 


The first installment of this report (Jan., 1951, issue of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN) discussed sizing materials. The final 
installment, to be published in this magazine, will cover 
sizing practices. 

The International Correspondence School Staff* reports 
that “When a drastic change is made in the sizing require- 
ments, usually necessitated by a wide variation in yarn 
counts, the size mixture ingredients are generally varied. 

“Corn starch, for instance, fulfills most of the require- 
ments as a sizing base for most yarn counts from 30s to 
40s. Corn starch, however, has a tendency to form a brittle 
size film, but the addition of a softening material usually 
counteracts this tendency. The starch, when corn is used, 
will show a greater stability of viscosity after gelatinization; 
that is, it will thin less than a size mixture made from 
potato or tapioca starch. 

“Sometimes tapioca or sago starch is substituted for corn 
Starch, especially if corn starch is more expensive than the 
other starches. Ordinarily, tapioca starch gives a greater 
degree of penetration into a yarn structure than do most 
other starches. Sago starch produces a thin, strong, but 
very harsh size film, which, in many instances, tends to 
cut the heddles of the harnesses at the loom. Wheat starch 
is used when a very heavy coating of size ts desired on a 
yarn, especially if the yarns are to be weighted. 

Potato starch generally produces the smoothest size film 
of the thick-boiling, or natural untreated, starches. It main- 
tains a fairly uniform viscosity and is well-suited for sizing 
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the higher counts of yarn. The outstanding advantage of 
potato starch, which is possessed also by most thin-boiling 
starches, is that it is very slow to congeal. This character- 
istic produces a flexible size film about a yarn and allows 
the yarn to adjust itself to most stresses and strains that 
might be placed on it during slashing but before the size 
film congeals. Because potato starch is slow-drying, a yarn 
sized with it tends to stick to the drying cylinders of a 
slasher, so a softener must be added to the size mixture to 
lubricate the yarn as it passes around the cylinder. 

“If the size film about a yarn is hard and brittle, a little 
softener added to the size mixture will soften and add 
pliability to it and will impart to it a softer feel to the 
hand. If, for any reason, the size film is too soft, gum 
added to the mixture tends to strengthen it... .” 

‘However, such factors as the number of turns of twist in 
the yarn to be slashed, the character of the yarns, the fabric 
for which the yarns are intended, and even the atmospheric 
and climatic conditions about a mill, all tend to vary the 
size mixtures. A rule sometimes followed to determine the 
amount of softener required in a size mixture is to use 
sufhcient softening material to equal approximately ten 
per cent of the amount of starch. All determinations are 
considered as pounds of each substance. Sometimes turpen- 
tine is added, but only in small quantities for the purpose 
of cutting the natural oils and waxes in cotton. Usually, 
turpentine is used only in slashing Egyptian yarns because 
of their waxy nature, and then, only one gill is added to 
each 100 gallons of water.’’® 

Pirozhenko!* conducted plant-scale experiments on cook- 
ing a size of wheat and rye flour and using lime instead 
of caustic soda. In some sizes, fats were incorporated as 
soap emulsions or liquid soap was used. These sizes tested 
in production gave very satisfactory results. Even when 
no fats were incorporated, the size did not stick to the rolls 
of the sizing machines or to the drying drums. Sizes con- 
taining fats in which lime replaced sodium hydroxide gave 
satisfactory results. Sizes made with lime but without fats 
were less satisfactory. 

The I.C.S. Staff® “found from experience that size mix- 
tures for cotton yarns are preferably composed of starches 
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and tallows, as these materials form the best adhesives and 
softeners... 

For yarns between 60s and 80s, they suggest formulas 
of 50 pounds of starch to six pounds of softening for a 
light sley and pick and 65 pounds of starch to seven pounds 
of softening for medium sley and pick. The gelatinization 
temperature was found to be approximately 168° F. for 
corn starch and 150° F. for potato starch. The time required 
to raise corn starch to 210° F. was 30 minutes while potato 
starch required 40 minutes to reach the same temperature. 

Tables I and II as taken from Cotton Warp Preparation, 
1.C.S. Staff, are as follows: 


TABLE I 


Amount of starch and softener for size mixture. 


Light Sley Medium Sley Heavy Sley 
and Pick and Pick and Pick 
Count of Starch Softener Starch Softener Starch Softener 
Yarn Ibs lbs lbs lbs Ibs. Ibs. 
30s to 405 35 40 5 50 6 
406 to 60s —_ 5 50 5 65 7 
60s to 80s ae? 6 65 7 80 10 
80s to 100s "i 65 7 80 10 90 12 
TABLE Il 
Temperature and time of starch gelatinization 
Gelatinization Time to Raise Remains 
Temperature to 210° F. 210° F. 
Starch Degrees F. (Minutes) (Minutes) 
Corn . ied 168 30 60 
Potato . 16 40 90 
Tapioca 30 60 
Sago 164 30 45 
Wheat iii 176 30 40 


Lubricating and softening are not the same thing, but 
may often be confused because most fats act as both. In 
analysis, fats are generally divided into saponifiable and 
unsaponifiable fats. The properties vary considerably from 
one fat to another. Sulphonated fats are good softeners 
but poor lubricants; mineral fats are much better lubricants, 
but not nearly so good as softeners.'® 

According to Hart®*, “There are two prevalent methods 
of adding ingredients other than starch to the mix. One 
method is to add them at the start with the starch: the other, 
after the starch has been cooked. One mill has tried a 
number of methods of adding the auxiliary sizing materials 
and find no objection to adding all the ingredients with 
the starch except raw tallow, which is preferably added 
after the mix is cooked. .. .” 

‘There seems to be no hard-and-fast rule regarding the 
amount of softener to be used in warp sizing; therefore, 
each mill uses what it deems best. The British Cotton Re- 
search Association found that up to five per cent of softener 
on the weight of the starch did not appreciably reduce the 
adhesiveness of the starch, but beyond that figure there was 
a gradual reduction in the strength of the starch film. It is 
believed, however, that in batches where one pound or 
more of starch is used to one gallon of size, the softener 
can be increased above five per cent without appreciably 
decreasing the strength of the starch film. 

“The acidity of the softeners should be low, as other- 
wise the squeeze-rolls of the slasher may be affected. Emul- 
sified softeners are preferred over raw oils and fats since 
they mix more uniformly, allow better penetration of the 
size, and form smaller globules of fatty matter. It is stated 
that excess fat may have a tendency to interfere with the 
proper penetration of the size and also to reduce the trans- 
parency of the starch-paste. On the other hand, it is to 
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be noted that softeners tend to increase the resistance to 
rubbing. It is also claimed that the fatty ingredients in a 
sizing compound have a tendency to reduce the rate of 
congealing of the starch, with the result that the size will 
remain fluid while passing through the squeeze rolls and 
until its water content is evaporated on the slasher drum 
or cylinder.” 

Hart® also reports that ‘A mixture of starch and water 
upon heating sets to an apparent gel, the viscosity of which 
increases with temperature to a maximum and then decreases 
upon continued boiling. It is stated that the larger starch 
granules begin swelling at a lower temperature than the 
smaller ones and that the swelling of the smaller granules 
is a slower process. It has been definitely shown that for 
a given starch there is no well-defined pasting temperature 
but rather a temperature zone of paste formation. The 
viscosity of starch paste is akin to that of a suspension 
rather than that of a colloidal solution like a gelatin solu- 
tion. The drop in viscosity on continued heating or stirring 
is attributed to the breakdown of the swollen granules and 
the disintegration of the sacs. It is stated that, in general, 
the viscosity of a starch-paste for satisfactory sizing pur- 
poses should be thin enough to give satisfactory penetration 
and thick enough to take up the proper amount of size.” 


Effect of Acid and Alkali 


“The addition of acids to starch-paste in concentrations 
as low as 0.0025 N causes a pronounced decrease in vis- 
cosity. The addition of alkalies causes a rise in viscosity 
followed by a decrease... .” 


Effect of Calcium Chloride on Starch Paste © 


Hart® says, ‘Extremely thick and adhesive solutions are 
formed when a concentrated solution of calcium chloride 
is boiled for three or four hours with starch, converting 
it into a soluble form. It is believed that this salt 
causes the formation of a firmer gel structure.” 


Moisture Absorbing Properties of Starch Films 


“The various starches are all about equal in moisture 
absorbing capacity. Starch alone boiled and dried absorbs 
about twice as much regain-moisture as raw cotton and is, 
therefore, no mean weighting or deliquescent agent. Starch 
films at a relative humidity of 80 per cent or over become 
soft and plastic, yielding readily to any stress, although 
the strength of the cotton yarn itself is improved. Hence, 
exposure of sized yarn to high humidities or the use of 
highly deliquescent size is not desirable.”’ 


Effect of Softeners on Flexibility 


Hart® states that ‘‘brittle films are produced when an 
excess of hard fat such as tallow is introduced, the deteri- 
oration in flexibility becoming marked when more than 
about five per cent of fat ‘is present. These observations 
suggest that excess of fat may give rise to the dusting of 
size which is troublesome in some mills, and this is borne 
out by observations in the laboratory.’ 

Hart®, in writing on the subject of tensile strength and 
flexibility of starch films, states that “Starch films have ten- 
sile properties similar to those of ductile metals and there 
is apparently little difference in this respect between one 
starch and another. Experiments have been made on the 
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tensile strength of films made by drying starch-pastes such 
as are commonly used in sizing. The results show that 
starch films are more brittle in dry atmospheres than in 
moist. Weaker films are obtained if the starch has been 
partly dextrinized, oxydized with hypochlorides, or other- 
wise more or less solubilized; furthermore, any admixtures 
such as soap, glycerine, oils, or fats tend to weaken the 
starch-film although such admixtures may be desirable on 
other grounds. Moreover, drastic chemical treatment or the 
use of alkali, soap or excess of hard fat renders starch more 
brittle.” 

Jambuserwala® states that “There is a sharp initial fall 
in the viscosity of starches on modification. .. . 

“It is observed that with the decrease in the viscosity of 
starch-pastes, penetrating properties increase. . . . Further, 
the results reveal that wheat starch has the greatest penetrat- 
ing power, followed by corn, sago and farina in decreasing 
order of penetration. 

Modified starches, being less viscous, produce lighter 
coatings on the surface of the fiber, though the quantity 
of starch penetration may be greater. Hence what is gained 
by penetration by way of increase in energy of rupture on 
sizing with modified starches, is partially lost by the thinner 
surface coating on the fiber. However, compared on the 


basis of increase in energy of rupture of yarn per unit in- 
crease in weight of yarn on sizing, the modified starches 
are found to give greater energy rupture to the sized yarn 
than the untreated varieties.” 

The inherent tendency of raw starches to thin down on 
continuous boiling and stirring, is eliminated on modifica- 
tion. The modified products, once brought to the boiling 
temperature in their aqueous solutions, do not tend to 
lose in their consistency by subsequent prolonged heating, 
and they give smooth, homogenous pastes in a much shorter 
cooking period.” 

Bolt? makes the following recommendations for boiling 
corn starch: He prefers eight to ten pounds of compound 
to 100 pounds of starch used. The starch is added to the 
cold water in the size kettle and stirred well for about 15 
minutes. At least 20 to 30 minutes should be used to bring 
the starch to the cooking temperature of 108° F. He has 
found that it is better to add the gum and compound after 
the size gets hot or about the time it comes to the cooking 
temperature. “Regardless how long the size is cooked, it 
should all be cooked the same length of time as this aids 
in uniformity.’’ He also discusses the mechanical condition 
of the slasher and the running of ply selvage. 

Dutt* gives a brief account of the sizing practices used 
in India and some important points for selecting ingredients 
for mixing sizes.—(To be concluded.) 


YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


= the two previous articles I have covered looms slam- 
ming off and looms stopping off. I am proceeding in 
this order for a specific reason, and the reason ts-1 want to 
impress on the reader's mind the absolute necessity of doing 
first things first when building, checking and fixing a loom. 
Later in this series I will cover the many things which causes 
a loom to make defective cloth, but first I am trying to cover 
the things which cause the loom to stop off, because a loom 
cannot make bad cloth if it is not in operation. First things 
first, I will continue to use this phrase often because I want 
to try and make sure that the reader will fall in line with 
me and follow my chain of thought and realize that first 
things must be done first or the fixer will be working in a 
confused state of mind and his haphazard procedure will 
result in defeat of his objective, and most of his efforts will 
be wasted. 

For instance, when I say check the pick motion I mean 
to check first things first. Start at the parallel and work 
back to the pick cam and time the pick cam last, because if 
the pick cam should be timed first, and then adjustments 
made on any other parts of the pick motion the time of the 
pick will be thrown off. This will apply to any other motion 
on the loom. First things must be done first to get the job 
done quickly, easily and effectively. It has been my experi- 
ence that too many loom fixers do not have an orderly 
course to follow when working on a loom for any given 
trouble. To be a good loom fixer one must think, study his 
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Part 22 — Throwing the Shuttle Out 


work, pocket his pride, and be willing to work with and 
learn from others. If he is not willing, or capable, of doing 
the above mentioned things he will never be a good loom 
fixer and will always be a confused dissatisfied man on the 
job, and a very expensive man on the job. 

Very often a fixer is called to work on a loom which is 
throwing the shuttle out of the loom, and of course that 
causes the loom to stop, or slam off. However, the loom 
will not always slam off when this happens because some- 
times the shuttle will be caught and wedged between the 
hopper stand and the box plates, or other parts of the loom, 
and lock the loom with the belt or friction still on. When 
this happens the shuttle is very often damaged beyond re- 
pair, and other parts broken or thrown out of adjustment. 
To correct this trouble proceed as follows—check the fol- 
lowing things in the order named: (1) The shuttle, and 
other parts which might have been contacted by the flying 
shuttle. (2) Mat ups in the warp sheds, between the reed 
and the harness. (3) Shuttle boxes and the pickers. (4) 
Picker sticks and lug strap holders. (5) Parallels, (6) 
Parallel plugs and parallel springs. (7) Pick arms and pick 
shafts. (8) Stroke or sweep on picker sticks. . (9) Timin; 
of the pick cam. (10) The reed. (11) Harness sheave 
and springs. (12) Harness frames. (13) Harness settin, 
and timing. (14) Tension on warp yarn. (15) Lay end 
and back box plates. (16) Shuttle guards. 

(1) The shuttle should always be examined carefull 
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after it has been thrown out of the loom, because it usually 
is bruised and splintered and would break out the warp 
yarn unless it was repaired. Also the parts which the shuttle 
is most likely to strike when it is thrown out should be 
checked to determine if they are broken or knocked out of 
adjustment. 


(2) Sometimes broken warp threads, knots, gouts and 
falling lint will become entangled in the warp threads be- 
tween the reed and harness (we refer to this as mat ups) 
and will trap the warp threads and prevent them from open- 
ing up when the sheds are raised and lowered and thereby 
block the passageway between the sheds through which the 
shuttle must pass, and will deflect the straight passage of 
the shuttle and cause it to be thrown out of the loom. | 
know, that in the minds of a great many readers, the ques- 
tion will arise here as to the wisdom of any further checking 
if it has been found that the shuttle was thrown out by 
trapped warp threads, or mat ups. Some will contend that 
it does not make sense. I contend that it does, for two rea- 
sons: first, everything which I suggest checking will cause 
the loom to run badly, if out of adjustment, and second, | 
am trying to impress on the reader's mind the real impor- 
tance of doing preventive loom fixing. I know that some 
fixers will contend that they do not have the time to do all 
this checking and keep the flags down on their sections. 
The things which I suggest will require very little of the 
fixer’s time, provided they do not need attention and some 
adjustments, and certainly the best time to make these ad- 
justments is before they develop into bigger jobs, and possi- 
bly, breakdowns, which could put the loom out of produc- 
tion for h6urs and necessitate the use of costly supplies. | 
have watched it over a long period of years, and I have been 
thoroughly convinced that the lodm fixers who do this pre- 
ventive loom fixing will have very few looms flagged com- 
pared to the ones who do not and they will stay ahead of 
their jobs, and their jobs will produce efficiently and cheaply. 
But the real pay-off is that it all contributes to a good smooth 
running job, arid this creates contentment and happiness for 
everyone involved. 

(3) If the shuttle is not properly boxed it will sometimes 
be thrown out of the loom, because it will not be delivered 
from the box in such a way as to allow it to follow a straight 
course, the reed line, in its passage across to the opposite 
shuttle box. When the shuttle is boxing properly the shuttle 
knurl, or point, will be in contact with the picker when it 
comes to rest at the end of its journey across the lay. If the 
shuttle is bouncing or failing to go all the way up in the 
box the picker will have to travel a short distance before it 
comes in contact with the shuttle knurl, and this will cause 
the end of the shuttle to be deflected from the straight 
course it should follow and it will be thrown out of the 
loom. If the picker is loose on the stick, or not paralleled 
properly, it will cause the same thing to happen. If the box 
plates, both front and back, are loose or not in proper align- 
ment this also will throw the shuttle out. (Improper boxing 
of the shuttle will cause many other troubles, not mentioned 
above, but will be covered later). 

(4) A picker stick which has become warped or weak- 
ened by excessive wear, or partly broken, cracked or split, 
will throw the shuttle out because the picker will be thrown 
out of parallel on its forward delivery motion. If the lug 
nolder which secures the lug strap in proper position on the 
picker stick is placed too low on the stick, or if it is broken 
lowing the lug strap to drop down on the parallel shoe, it 
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will cause the loom to pick late, creating a harsh, heavy 
pick, and thereby causing the picker stick to warp, or bend, 
and this will raise the picker too high on its forward stroke 
and thereby throw the shuttle off its straight course across 
the lay. Each loom fixer should be furnished with a gauge 
to use when positioning the lug holder onto the picker stick. 
This gauge should determine the minimum, but not the 
maximum height from the bottom of the long lug to the 
heel bolt, please note, the See! bolt, and not the picker stick 
washer. Due to many existing conditions, such as width 
and model of loom, type of goods being woven, speed of 
loom, etc., the proper height of the lug will vary, but I 
think it is safe to say that a minimum height of eight inches 
from bolt to lug can be established on all looms, and of 
course the higher the better. If the loom will not run with 
the lug set at eight inches from the bolt, it is a sure indica- 
tion that there is excessive lost motion or improper adyjust- 
ments some place on the loom, and the loom should be 
checked all over thoroughly and completely overhauled if 
found necessary. If the loom is allowed to run with the lug 
strap lower than eight iftches on the stick, there will be so 
much strain and backlash created on the different parts 
throughout the entire loom that a complete overhauling 
will be compulsory in order to maintain efficient operation. 

(5) If the parallel or parallel shoe works loose or be- 
comes excessively worn it will sometimes throw the shuttle 
out, because this will cause the picker to be thrown out of 
parallel line with the shuttle knurl on the pick. If either of 
the above-mentioned parts become excessively worn, it is 
impossible to parallel the picker properly. These parts 
always wear at the points where they contact each other 
when the picker stick is back in rest position, and the shuttle 
all the way up in the shuttle box. 

(6) Excessive wear on the parallel plug will sometimes 
cause the shuttle to be thrown out, for two reasons: first, 
this reduces the power on the pick and too often the fixer 
will lower the lug strap to regain this lost power, and as 
already mentioned, this is bad loom fixing. Second, the 
parallel plug will always wear most on the front side, and 
this will cause the picker to be drawn or twisted towards the 
back box plate on the forward stroke of the picker stick, 
and this will throw the shuttle off the straight course it 
should follow. This pulling or twisting towards the back of 
the picker stick is caused by the stick’s contact with the 
check strap on the forward stroke of the stick. The check 
strap is bolted on the back side of the lay, and all the slid- 
ing movement of the strap is on the front side of the lay, 
and when the stick contacts the strap on its forward stroke 
it is immediately pulled back against the inside wall of the 
picker stick slot in the lay. Too many loom fixers do not 
make allowance for this when putting on a new picker. The 
picker should always be lined with the point of the knurl 
with the picker stick held firmly against the back inside wall 
of the picker stick slot, because this is the position the picker 
is in when it breaks contact with the shuttle on the pick. If 
the parallel spring is too tight or too loose it can cause the 
shuttle to be thrown out of the loom. If it is too tight, the 
picker stick will be pulled all the way back to the end of 
the lay and thereby will pull the check out of the check 
strap, allowing the shuttle to bounce or rebound when it 
contacts the picker. If the spring is too loose, the stick and 
the picker will be allowed to rise up out of parallel line 
with the shuttle knurl on the forward stroke of the stick. 
The parallel spring should be adjusted to a point just tight 
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enough to hold the parallel tongue in contact with the 
parallel plug when the picker stick is in rest position at the 
end of the lay. 

(7) If the pick arm works loose this will interfere with 
the timing and power on the pick and could throw the 
shuttle out of the loom, or cause it to be trapped between 
the warp sheds. Either one, or both of the pick shaft boxes 
loose will do the same thing. If the pick shaft boxes have 
slipped, backward or forward, allowing end play in the pick 
shaft, this can also cause the trouble mentioned above. 
While checking ‘the pick shaft, the pick ball and the pick 
ball cover which are mounted on the shaft should also be 
checked. A loom should never be allowed to run with end 
play in the pick shaft. If this end play cannot be removed 
by adjustment of the pick shaft boxes, it is a sure indication 
that the shaft or the box, or boxes, has become excessively 
worn and the worn parts should be replaced. 

(8) If the stroke or throw on the picker stick ts too long 
it will cause the shuttle to be thrown out, because the picker 
will hold contact with the shuttle knurl too far past the 
point where the shuttle has been released by the binder and 
thereby throw the shuttle off its straight course. Too short 
a stroke on the stick will reduce the power on the pick and 
prevent proper operation of the loom. The stroke on the 
stick should be adjusted to a point where the shuttle will 
be drawn out of the box far enough to just clear contact 
with the back binder. The length of the stroke on the picker 
stick will vary on some different model looms. 

(9) If the pick cam is timed either too late or too early 
it will cause the shuttle to be thrown out. If it is timed too 
late it will create a heavy, harsh pick, and this causes the 
picker stick to bend backwards on its forward stroke, and 
the picker will be out of parallel with the shuttle knurl 
when the knurl breaks contact with the picker on the for- 
ward stroke of the stick. If the cam is timed too early the 
shuttle will be delivered from the shuttle box, into the warp 
sheds, before the sheds are opened wide enough to receive 
it and admit free passage to the opposite box, and the shuttle 
will ride out over the top shed and be thrown out. The 
proper timing of the pick cam is one of the most vitally 
important settings on a loom, and too many loom fixers 
neglect the checking of this setting. The reader will note 
that when I suggest the checking of any part of the pick 
motion, I always mention the checking and setting of the 
pick cam last. That brings us back to first things first, 
which I mention so often. For instance, if a worn parallel 
plug is replaced with a new one, or if the stroke on the 
stick is changed, shortened or lengthened, the timing of the 
pick cam will be changed. The loom is designed to pick, 
or the shuttle begins leaving the box, when the lay is in a 
certain position, and that leaves no acceptable reason for 
compromise, it is either right or it is wrong, and if not 
right, the loom will not run at top efficiency. 

(10) If the reed is loose it will cause the shuttle to be 
thrown out because the shuttle will strike it and be deflected 
from its straight course. Sometimes the bars on each end of 
the reed will become bent and project out, towards the 
front, and this also will deflect the shuttle. This happens 
very often when a new warp is tied onto the loom, and the 
party who ties in the warps should be trained to check the 
reed very carefully. 

(11) If the harness sheaves are binding on the sheave 
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studs, or if the harness springs are too slack, the top sheds 
will not be drawn all the way up and the shuttle will ride 
out over the slack warp threads and throw the shuttle out. 
The harness sheaves are neglected, as a rule, at most mills. 
They cannot be oiled in the ordinary way because the oil 
would drip down onto the warp yarn. The studs cannot be 
greased because the grease will work down between the 
sheaves and form a black, carbon-like substance, and this 
will also fall onto the warp yarn. If the studs are not lubri- 
cated in some way, they and also the sheaves, will wear out 
too fast, and they are expensive parts. But the biggest cost 
will be the trouble they will give, and the bad cloth made 
before the weaver or loom fixer detects the trouble and gets 
around to making the replacements. The most satisfactory 
system I have used on this is to have the loom cleaner re- 
move the sheaves when the warp is out, and clean the sheave 
studs with an oily rag. If this is done every time while the 
warp is out, the sheaves and studs will last for years and 
give satisfactory service. The sheaves should also be cleaned 
while removed from the studs. This system will also elimi- 
nate some rust and oily stains from the cloth, as rust will 
accumulate on the studs as they wear unless they are cleaned 
and lubricated. 


(12) The harness frames should be examined carefully 
because a broken harness rib hook will prevent the sheds 
from opening up properly and this will throw the shuttle 
out. Also if the rib holder hook on the outer ends of the 
frames becomes broken this will allow the rib to slip out 
too far and strike the sword, or the crank arm, and this will 
prevent the sheds from opening up. If the rib hooks are 
not spaced or divided properly the heddles will be pressed 
too close together, and this will crowd the warp threads and 
cause them to become slack and this will throw the shuttle 
out and also will make defective cloth. 

(13) If the harnesses are not adjusted and timed prop- 
erly the shuttle will be thrown out. To set the harness, 
proceed as follows: turn the crank arm to back center posi- 
tion, the sheds are open at this point; adjust the jack strap, 
connected to the harness which is down, to where the warp 
yarn on the down shed will just barely clear the shuttle race 
plate. Turn the crank shaft one revolution; this will put 
another harness in down position. Adjust it as above, and 
repeat this operation until all the harnesses have been ad- 
justed. If the harness are not adjusted as mentioned the 
space between the sheds will not be sufficient to allow free 
passage of the shuttle, and this condition will cause the 
shuttle to be thrown out and will also cause excessive break- 
age of the warp threads. If the harness cams are timed 
either too early or too late the shuttle will be thrown out. 
If they are timed too early the sheds will close on and trap 
the shuttle before it reaches the opposite box. If timed too 
late, the shuttle will enter the opening between the sheds 
before they are wide enough to receive it, and the shuttle 
will ride out over the top shed. The proper timing of the 
harness depends on the type harness cams being used. Some 
mills use a slow changing cam, and some use a quick chang- 
ing, and of course the lay will not be in the same position 
when the harness are level on the change on the quick cam 
as it would be on the slow cam. Regardless of the type cam 
being used, a safe rule to follow in timing the harness cams 
is to place the shuttle in the shipper handle end of the loom, 
and level the harness on the change, far enough back from 
the beat or fel of the cloth so that the harness will be wide 
open when the lay is on front center position. This setting 
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is not only safe in so far as keeping the shuttle in the loom, 
but is very desirable for several other reasons which will be 
discussed later in this series. 

(14) The tension on the warp yarn will cause the shuttle 
to be thrown out. If it is too slack the yarn in the top shed 
will bag down.and the shuttle will ride out over it. If it 1s 
too tight the shuttle will be trapped between the sheds be- 
fore it reaches its destination. 

(15) If the lay end and back box plates are out of line 
or loose it will cause the shuttle to be thrown out. If the 
lay end plates are too high or too low in relation to the 
shuttle race, the shuttle is liable to be thrown in most any 
direction except the right one. Keeping the back box plates 
in line with the reed is vitally important, for a number of 
reasons, but keeping the lay end plates in line with the 
shuttle race plate is absolutely necessary if efhcient operation 
is to be obtained. Much more will be said about these two 
parts, because many troubles are derived from them. 

(16) The shuttle guards should be kept tight and should 
never be bent. The purpose of the shuttle guard is to trap 
the shuttle when it is thrown out and guide it across to the 
opposite box, and not allow the shuttle to strike, and usually 
break, the temples, filling fork and other parts, and also 
prevent the shuttle from becoming damaged, usually beyond 
repair. The shuttle guards are mounted on the reed cap, 
and after long usage the steel guard will be pressed into the 
wood cap at each end, and this will draw the guard out of 
its original shape and it cannot function properly. I have 
found it a good policy to. put a heavy flat washer between 
the guard and the reed cap. This will prevent the above- 
mentioned trouble. (To be continued.) 


New Servicing Installation On Winders 


An attachment for spooling and winding machines has 
been developed by P.O.M. Co., New York, for which U. S. 
Patent No. 2,536,510 has just been granted. This device 
can be attached to most of the standard Foster or Universal 
winders which are being creeled with spinning bobbins. 
Advantages of the invention are as follows: 

(1) Prior to the development of this invention bobbins 
were brought to the winder in a truck. The tender had to 
position the bobbins by hand from the truck onto the shelf 
of the machine or into a hopper which is below the supply 
spindles and exposes bobbins to trash, loose ends, etc. This 
involved repeated bending of ‘the operator. With the new 
application the bobbins are brought from the spinning 
room or from the conditioning machine in a bucket which 
runs on an overhead rail. The entire bucket can be emptied 
effortless into the hopper with one movement of the arm 
by tilting the bucket which is part of the invention. 

(2) Previously, only a limited number of bobbins could 
be stored on the shelf or in the small hopper. Through che 
large overhead hopper, this invention provides for the stor- 
age of more bobbins which can be emptied into the hopper. 
In this way, sufficient storage for a full shift or even a full 
day is made available depending on the yarn count. Thus, 
yarn has to be delivered only once instead of several times 
per shift or per day. 

(3) Previously, the spooler tender always took the bob- 
in highest on the board. The lowest lying bobbins were 
rot used for long periods of time. These infrequently-used 
Sobbins became dirty or dry. The new device provides a 
atural first-in first-out supply of bobbins. 

(4) The tender will always reach for a new bobbin from 
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the same comfortable level, that is, the lower part of the 
hopper. Before, he had to reach on levels of various heights, 
according to the amount of bobbins stored, or he had to 
bend down. 

(5) The spools or cones when finished are placed upon 
an. endless belt conveyor and are transported to the. cone 
hopper, container or inspection table. This can be done con- 
tinuously or periodically as required and the cones can be 
inspected and/or wrapped simultaneously. 

(6) Another conveyor system is provided to carry the 
empty bobbins back to the spinning room for repeated use. 

(7) The same variety of yarn colors and counts as here- 
tofore can be operated on the improved machine. 


Future Sulzer Schedules Are Uncertain 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is unsure of its 
future production schedules of its Sulzer weaving machine 
because of the importance to defense of the firm's machine 
tool capacity. C. J. Stilwell, president, last month stated: 
“Warner & Swasey is continuing a small assembly line on 
weaving machines to complete orders on hand, but because 
of the tremendous increase in machine tool demand we are 
entirely unable to increase this schedule.’’ Mr. Stilwell 
revealed that batteries of about ten weaving machines are 
in place at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., on 
bagging and also are being run at Bachmann Uxbridge 
Worsted Co., Uxbridge, Mass., and at Cleveland (O.) 
Worsted Co. 

At a Warner & Swasey open-house last month in Cleve- 
land for 2,000 employees, six of the new weaving machines, 
two pin drafters and a Pacific converter were on display. 
The operating weaving units were run at a 240 pick-per- 
minute pace, according to one of the firm’s engineers, while 
one unit was standing still, minus cloth and yarn, so that 
visitors could better inspect its parts. Production pace for 
the machine weaving a 12-ounce worsted sharkskin, 56 
inches wide, was said to be 50 yards per eight hours. The 
machine on a 14-ounce worsted serge, 58 inches wide, was 
claimed to be producing 46 yards in eight hours. Another 
unit on 12-ounce worsted herringbone, 56 inches wide, was 
held to be clocked at 51 yards of cloth per eight hours. 
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Technical Service Offers 
New Knot Tying Machine 


Development of an automatic warp 
tying machine for woolen and worsted 
looms is announced by Technical Ser- 
vice, Inc., Providence, R. I. The result 
of four years of research and experi- 
mentation, the attachment is designed 
to tie an English weaver's knot, con- 
sidered by many as the finest currently 
in use to prevent slipping and untying. 
According to Technical Service officials, 
the new product runs on a rail and will 
tie warp threads on a loom of any 
width with only one set-up. It will tte 
any weight of yarn and can be adjusted 
to tie a fine thread. to a coarse one. Its 
design, they report, allows the machine 
to be used as a movable unit or as a 
permanent part of a loom where thread 
runs out frequently. 

Outstanding features of the machine, 
the company states, include: The at- 
tachment automatically aligns incoming 
and outgoing threads while in opera- 
tion, it can tie any type of rayon from 
carpet yarns through worsteds and syn- 
thetics to cottons by simple adjust- 
ments; set-up time is reduced consider- 
ably over the time required by present 
machines for automatic knot tying on 
fine fabrics. The machine is a joint 
development of Technical Service, Inc., 
and a textile company. Patents will be 
held jaintly and Technical Service will 
manufacture the machine. 


U. S. Testing Co. Offers 
Advisory Service To Firms 


A. L. Brassell, president of United 
States Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. 
J., recently offered a new service to 
those textile manufacturers interested 
in contracts for the manufacture of 
fabrics required by the Department of 
Defense. Such fabrics as human para- 
chute, nylon rip stop cargo chute, rayon 
aerial delivery, nylon rainwear, nylon 
oxford, and nylon cord of all types. 
Mr. Brassell states, ‘As a service to the 
textile industry, we have thrown wide 
the doors of the United States Testing 
Co. and made available our staff and 
technical and specification files to as- 
sist in the rapid mobilization of the 
textile industry, so vitally necessary to 
the defense of our country.” 

Gordon R. Turner, well-known to 
the industry as an expert in textile tech- 
nology, will be in charge of the service 
and will be available as a consultant 


for assistance in the manufacture of 
fabrics to conform to government spec- 
ifications. Mr. Turner served in a simi- 
lar capacity in World War II; he was 
then called upon by many leading tex- 
tile manufacturers because of his 
knowledge of specification require- 
ments and his experience in assisting 
on bids. 

Complete files of government fabric 
specifications are available at the Unit- 
ed States Testing Co. including the 
general specifications and specific spec- 
ifications; such as, AN-C-127, 27 N 4, 
16126, MIL-C-4072, JAN-C-508, 
MIL-C-5040 and many others. All are 
available to textile manufacturer's rep- 
resentatives for ready reference. The 
availability of such a complete specifi- 
cations file of Army, Navy, Air Corps, 
Quartermaster and other specifications 
at one source is of great importance to 
the manufacturer seeking information 
quickly, 

[t was pointed out by Mr. Brassell 
that the advisory service is offered to 
all industry and that all were invited 
to the company’s main laboratory at 
Hoboken, N. J., for a survey of the 
company's test facilities and specifica- 
tion. library. 


Armed Forces Announce 
Requirements For Bedding 


Estimated requirements of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for bedding items 
were announced recently by the De- 
partment .of Defense. The estimates 
are tentative, based on current planning 
information, are subject to modifica- 
tion, and do not include items which 
are currently being purchased. An- 
nouncement of requirements is being 
made to assist industry in planning 
production. Detailed information on 
individual procurement under this pro- 
gram will be released with the institu- 
tion of each procurement action. 

Cots for the Army and Air Force 
will be purchased by the Chicago Q.M. 
Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. Covers, mattresses, pillows, 
pillowcases, and sheets will be bought 
for the Army and Air Force by the 
New York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, 111 East 16th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y.; and for the Navy by 
the Navy Purchasing Office, also locat- 
ed at 111 East 16th Street, New York 
3, N. Y. The Marine Corps is not an- 
nouncing any additional requirements 
at this time. 
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NO LOOM EVER OUT-RUNS 


A “SOUTHERN” SHUTTLE... 


... because— world famous “Southern” Shuttles with their—PLUS—design 
and construction features have the ruggedness and durability to with- 


stand the violent impacts encountered in present day high speed loom 
operations. 


Racing, back and forth, at 40 M.P.H. speeds, making 200 and more picks 
a minute, perfectly balanced, precision made Southern Shuttles smoothly 
handle the most delicate and tender yarns without breakage and fray — 
they unify loom production performance—reduce waste, cut costs and 
improve the quality of the run. 
A member of the great Steel Heddle Family of products,Southern Shuttles 
always measure up to the quality standards for which all SteHedCo Loom 
Harness Equipment is noted. They’re made in “the World’s Largest Simgle- 
Jnit Shuttle Plant” where Shuttle design experts are constantly solving 
major Shuttle problems, such as: strength of resistance versus mass 
elocity—and, the results of their efforts is expressed in the eyes, the tips, 
he grips and numerous other features which always enable Southern 
huttles to set new performance records regardless of the speed of the looms. 
Modern Mills . Modernize with ‘Southern’ — 
the Shuttles that ‘‘Weave the World’s Needs.” 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


90 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
| Other Offices and Plants 
S.C. « Atlanta, Ga. « Greensboro, N.C. « Providence, R.|. 


Paris Plant... Greenville, S.C. 
A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 

BEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITE 
St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada 


of 
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: 
Continuous-A utomatic 


EXTRACTING 


MODERN EFFICIENT METHOD 


The SARGENT “CONTINUOUS” 
EXTRACTING SYSTEM is saving thou- 
sands of dollars for many woolen, worsted 
and cotton mills. Ic employs an Automatic 
Feeder, the Extracting or —— Roll Ma- 
chine, and a Stock Dryer. This method of 
removing surplus dye, bleach, or ge a 
liquor from wool, staple rayon fibres, sho 
dy, mixed fibres, cotton and cotton linters, 
before drying, offers many distinct advan- 
tages, including: 


SINCE = One-man operation, with capacity up to 
1652 2,500 pounds per hour. 


@ Machine made in five widths for varying 
plant requirements. 


e Even and continuous flow of material into 
and through the dryer. 


e Uniform drying results—savings in power 
—savings from continuous action—sav-~ 
ings in labor, with ease of operation. 


Write us for complete details. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING 
AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


SPHERICAL TANKS 


|) | 
Tubular Towers 


The COLE. Spherical Tank on 
4 Tubular Tower is a pioneer in 
SS its field. We designed and erected 
the first tank of this character 
built. It provides an attractive 
and serviceable unit—economical 
to maintain, efficient in service 
and pleasing in appearance. Write 
for special booklet on these 
modern, welded Spherical Tanks 
which provide gravity water pres- 
sure, and for copy of latest Cole 
catalog, “Tank Talk.” 


OLE MFG.CO. 


Established 1854 


TOWERS CYLINDERS VESSELS 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


FOR COMMERCIAL USE 
One of the newer chemicals with hundreds 
of uses. Economical and convenient to use. 
BLEACHING AGENT 


For poper pulp, teatiles, mony food prod 


ucts, minerols and other moteriols. 


DECHLORINATING AGENT 


Removes excess chlorine in paper pulp, in 


laundries ond in textile bleaching. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


SOz hos mony uses in chemicol processing 
such as oil refining, manufacturing of plas- 
ngs and os o leather tanning ogent. 
Let us consult with you on the various ways that 
Sulphurs Dioxide can be economically and efficiently 
used in your business. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION | 


601.GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Hot Air Drying 


By LEO WALTER, Consulting Engineer 


HEN processing textile goods, drying of the fibers 

is often applied during manufacture, especially dur- 
ing finishing operations. Two methods are usually em- 
ployed, namely, contact drying by which heated rotating 
cylinder surfaces or flat platen surfaces provide the heat 
input into the material to be dried; or by means of hot air 
drying, whereby air is the carrier for heat. 

I will deal in this treatise with hot air drying in its forms 
of special interest for the practical textile engineer. There 
are many hot air dryers in operation in textile plants, the 
performance of which needs improvement. The following 
should build the basis for the progressive textile engineer to 
examine his hot air dryers from two angles, namely, regard- 
ing increased output and uniformity, of good, and also with 
due consideration for heat and fuel economy, i.e., thermal 
efhciency. Many a hot air dryer, tenter frame or carbonizer 
lends itself to improvements, and once the basic rules for 
dryer efficiency are applied to investigations, certain opera- 
tional and/or constructional alterations should be easily 
applicable. A few additional measuring or controlling in- 
struments might also be useful in locating inefficiencies, and 
will be an asset after improvements have been put into 
operation, because instruments will then help to maintain 
optimum conditions. 

The action recommended to the ambitious textile plant 
engineer is therefore: (1) First, make a thorough survey 
of all hot air dryers in the mill. (2) Analyze the results 
of measurement by applying the fundamental rules for hot 
air drying. (3) Fit measuring instruments for temperature, 
humidity, speed, etc., where lack of one or the other essen- 
tial figure of a process factor hampers you in ascertaining 
dryer efficiency. (4) Be not satisfied with a so-called “good”’ 
dryer output. It may easily be that too much heat and power 
is being used, and the same result could be achieved by 
ising less fuel and/or electricity. (5) Be generous in allo- 

ation of money for reconstruction of dryers, even if at the 
ginning the expected savings cannot be guaranteed with 
‘ull certainty. Intelligent reconstruction and instrumentation 
carly always pays handsome dividends in form of better 
juality, improved output, better uniformity with less spoil- 
ge of goods. (6) After you have brought a textile dryer 
rr tenter or carbonizer, etc., to top efficiency, apply auto- 
atic control. This will make you independent from the 
igaries of “the human element,’ impersonated in plant 
perators. Once you have been successful, keep on top of 

by installing these automatic control instruments which 

ll ensure efficient operation all the time. (7) Where 

‘oblems become too difficult for the works engineer, a 

ecialized expert should be called in for investigations. 

The writer before the war carried out many investigations 
textile plants on the European Continent. After the war, 
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surveys of textile dryers, mainly for wool drying, were made 
by engineers of the fuel economy section of the Australian 
Commonwealth Coal Commission, and some of the aston- 
ishing figures of their investigations, as summarized in Bul- 
letin No. 7, will be quoted later. At the time of writing, 
the British Ministry of Fuel and Power, London, is carrying 
out a wide investigation of dryers, mainly from the fuel 
economy angle. Data are not available yet, but no doubt 
same will reveal similar inefficiencies as found by the writer 
in his consulting practice, and as published by the Australian 
investigators. 


Drying Factors 


In the following it is assumed that the reader has a basic 
knowledge of the physical and chemical properties of. the 
commonly used textile fibers under normal conditions. Dry- 
ing, however, puts the fibers under somewhat unusual con- 
ditions. When a textile fiber absorbs water it swells. Some 
of the water can be removed by mechanical means, such as 
squeezing rollers, or by centrifuging, etc. Ordinary cotton 
will retain water up to 50 per cent of its weight of water 
even after this mechanical removal of the excess. This 
“fixed” water seems to be very strongly attached to the 
particles of the cotton hair, this attachment being more in a 
chemical nature than just a physical condition. Under suit- 
able applications of humidity and temperature stretched 
wool may acquire a length shorter than before. Generally 
speaking, wool steamed at 212° F. and stretched might 
retain permanently the length. Wool and human hair be- 
have very similarly under application of heat and humidity 
and the permanent wave of hair differs little from behavior 
of wool fibers. 

Without going into detail, the fact should be stated that 
the influence of hot air tends to alter the structure and 
finish of most textile fibers. Certain alterations are desirable, 
others are tolerable, and others cannot be allowed to take 
place. In general, the purpose of hot air drying of textile 
fibers will be to reduce moisture content without producing 
change of composition, color, or finish of the fibers. 

The factors which deserve consideration in hot air drying 
are: (1) critical temperature of the textile material to be 
dried; (2) time allowed for achieving the desired dryness, 
or regain; (3) moisture content of the material entering 
and leaving a dryer, such as loose fibers, yarn or fabric; 
(4) dryer efficiency and cost of drying of a unit of material, 
at correct regain. 


Fundamentals of Warm Air Drying of Textiles 


The purpose of using heated air for drying textile material 
is to evaporate excess moisture, 1.e., to transform the content 
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of water of the goods into water vapor by means of heat 
input. Once the water is thus gasified and driven to the 
surface of the goods, it is being absorbed by the warm air, 
and carried away. It is well-known that the rate of drying 
depends, amongst other factors, on the way in which this 
driving out and evaporation of the moisture is performed. 
Variation of the rate of drying can be achieved by altering 
air temperature and/or its capacity for vapor absorption by 
varying air temperature, by applying less or more humid air, 
or by varying the air volume coming into contact with the 
textile fibers. Where moisture is loosely bound to natural 
or artificial fibers, comparatively less energy will be required 
for separation of the moisture from the fibrous solids, and 
for its evaporation and excerption. More heat energy ts 
required, however, where the afhnity of moisture to the solid 
particles is big, and where the nature of the textile material 
offers resistance against driving out the “inner” moisture 
towards the surface. 

It is obvious that heat input into wet textile material ts 
bound to vaporize the water. It evaporates first on the sur- 
face of the material, later more deeply within the mass of 
material, partly lodged in between the textile fibers, partly 
bound closer physically to each fiber. The driving force for 
getting inner moisture to the surface is a pressure potential 
between vapor pressure within the material and vapor pres- 
sure in the outer air. It may be convenient to imagine the 
small water particles between the solid textile fibers as boil- 
ing until the moisture is transformed into vapor. The latter 
has a higher vapor pressure than the always-present but 
invisible water vapor in the air, so that the inner vapor 
forces its way through the pores of the textile material to 
the surface and finally into the air. 

Fig. 1 gives a general idea how this pressure potential 
works. The “‘boiling’’ inner moisture is driven out by means 
‘of its greater vapor pressure, which latter overcomes resist- 
ance against movement through the pores of the material. 
Where the path of moving the inner vapor is blocked, for 
example, by choked or closed capillaries of the material 
near the surface, the inner vaporized moisture cannot escape, 
and “‘case” or ‘‘surface’’ hardening results. This is usually 
caused by too sharp drying in the beginning, whereby the 
surface moisture is rapidly carried away by the hot air, 
while the pores of the material contract, and thus block the 
escape of the inner vaporized moisture. It is well known 
that surface moisture is easier to remove than inherent 
“hygroscopic” moisture. Another incident to be avoided is 
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Fig. 1—Diagramatic presentation of pressure theory of vapor movement 
during hot air drying of fabric. 
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—FALLING 


RATE OF EVAPORATION 


MO'IsTURE 


Fig. 2—Curve showing evaporation of moisture and weight of material 
during main stages of drying. 


CONTENT OF MATERIAL (WEIGHT ) 


Shrinkage of fabrics caused by too sharp drying, which 
should not go below the ‘‘natural’’ moisture content. To 
dry below the latter would be futile, because an overdried 
fabric would quickly reabsorb moisture after leaving a dryer, 
until it contains its minimum of moisture under atmospheric 
conditions (regain). I have repeatedly mentioned “'resist- 
ance’ to driving out vaporized moisture from the inner 
parts of material. It should be borne in mind that layers of 
films are present at or near the surface of the goods, through 
which the moving vapors have to penetrate in order to come 
into the outer stream of hot air, which absorbs them and 
carries them away. These stagnant films can be water, or 
air, or water vapor, or a mixture of all three, 


Periods of Drying 


In a drying cycle, the following periods can be distin- 
guished, for example, when filling wet loose wool material 
in trays of a batch dryer and blowing warm air through: 
(1) The rising rate of drying, whereby evaporation of mois- 
ture imcreases with heat input; (2) the constant rate of 
drying, whereby evaporation goes on for some time fairly 
steadily; and (3) the falling rate of drying, whereby the 
amount of moisture driven out drops in spite of continuous 
rate of heat input. Fig. 2 shows a time-temperature drying 
curve, which later varies, however, according to the nature 
of the goods. The art of hot air drying is to find out the 
most advantageous method of drying for each textile mate- 
rial, and to perform it at best advantage for each batch, or 
continuously in continuous drying. I will now deal with 
the four main drying factors from the practical point of 
view, which are achievement of correct drying of the textile 
material at the right rate, at the minimum of time, and with 
as little cost and labor as possible. 


Critical Drying Temperature 


It is well known that the textile materials have critica 
drying temperatures, which must not be overstepped, unles 
damage would be done to the finish of the dried textil: 
material, or to its structure. The hot air temperature to b 
used has obviously to be higher than the critical dryin; 
temperature of the textile goods, mainly for providing th 
latent heat of evaporation to the moisture content of th 
material, and for heating up the latter, which then’ coo! 
down the air to the critical point. During the starting loa 
of a drying apparatus, i.e., during warming up of the texti! 
fibers from cold, heat is also extracted from the incomin 
hot air to warm up the hofsing of the dryer, the metal « 
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Colors custom-made 


for nylon 
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SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEW DU PONT NEUTRACYL DYES are 
neutral dyeing colors—designed specifically to 
produce the highest possible light fastness on nylon. 


They can be applied in the same short time 
cycle as acid colors . . . but have decidedly supe- 
rior light and wet fastness on filament nylon. For 
example, Neutracyl Blue G is especially recom- 
mended for dyeing nylon staple. The dyed staple 
can be converted into those fabrics which require 
superior light fastness—such as upholstery mate- 
rials, automotive top materials, government fabrics 
and outer wear. 


These NEUTRACYL dyes are suitable for dyeing 
wool, giving fastness properties similar to nylon. 


For information on NEUTRACYL dyes . . . or for 
help on any coloring problem . . . consult our Tech- 
nical Staff. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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heating coils, etc., and the entering hot air has, therefore, 
to be hot enough. It is not intended here to deal with 
actual. figures of critical drying temperatures of the various 
textile materials, which can be found in textbooks or in the 
literature in general. What should be emphasized, however, 
is the fact that often actual drying temperatures are encoun- 
tered, when surveying textile drying apparatus in practical 
use, which temperatures are not those envisaged by the 
designer of the dryer, and are not the most advantageous 
temperatures at all. To find out the correct inlet temperature 
of air is, therefore, job number one. 

In practical use of drying apparatus, sometimes incidents 
occur which might warrant reduction of drying temperature 
as a temporary measure, but this lowered drying temperature 
remains then as standard without real justification. Much 
prejudice has thus slipped into textile dryer operation, 
which reduces drying efficiency and output unnecessarily. 
For example, where a batch of textile goods has been 
spoiled due to overheating caused by exceptionally dry fed 
materials, many a plant operator afterwards reduces drying 
temperature considerably, simply to increase the safety mar- 
gin between operating and critical hot air temperature. 
What the operator does not realize is that all the following 
batches might have normal moisture content, and could be 
dried again at a higher air temperature and at faster rate. 
The use of automatic air temperature control enables reduc- 
tion of this safety margin between air inlet temperature and 
critical fiber temperature with consequent greater output, 
and correct or uhiform drying at near or near critical tem- 
perature. Any investigation of an existing hot air dryer 
should, therefore, make sure that the actual drying tempera- 
ture is not too far away from the critical temperature, but 
will never reach it. 


Drying Time 


Modern textile dryers use larger hot air velocities and 
utilize the highest allowable air temperatures for rapid dry- 
ing. Older dryer types, however, often allow a longer dry- 
ing time, using a rate of drying (moisture evaporation) 
which is below the limit which is desirable, with consequent 
moderate output. Where a textile engineer suspects an un- 
duly prolonged drying time, he should call-in a specialist 
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Fig. 2e—Sarco trapping and air vented method of sectionalized steam 
heating coil of tenter. 
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with a view to putting modifications to the dryer in hand, 
which reconstruction often results in very much improved 
output. The instances are deplorable where a bigger dryer 
output is sometimes badly required, but where nothing is 
being done about it, although dryer tests can be obtained 
from consulting engineers, or from the makers of the 
dryer. Very often the time of drying can be considerably 
reduced by small alterations in the drying plant, such as 
improved steam trapping and air venting of steam heating 
coils (Fig. 2a). Many an old hot air textile dryer can be 
operated more efficiently by improving distribution of hot 
air by means of baffling, or by increasing hot air tempera- 
ture to its upper’ limit, at the same time using automatic 
temperature control for preventing excess temperatures. 
While air temperature usually receives consideration in 
practical operation of dryers, observation of humidity of air 
is frequently neglected, although the relative humidity of 
air used for drying is the important factor for achieving 
correct rate of drying, and for drying time. Whether textiles 
are dried loose, in hank or cheese form, on the beam or as 
piece goods, air humidity must be closely controlled. 


Air Humidity and Drying of Fibers 


Before dealing with humidity problems in warm air dry- 
ing of textiles, a few basic facts about hygrometry and 
humidity control should be given. Absolute humidity of 
air is the total amount of water vapor present in a given 
air volume, and can be expressed. in grains per cbc./ft., or 
in grams per cubic meter. Relative humidity is the propor- 
tion of the moisture content in air at a given temperature 
to the maximum possible amount of moisture (vapor, which 
air at this temperature could absorb when saturated). Rela- 
tive humidity is then the ratio 

Absolute humidity 
R. 


Humidity at saturation point 
and is usually expressed as a percentage. Warm air having 
70 per cent R. H. at a certain temperature can thus absorb 
a further 30 per cent of water vapor to become saturated 
at this temperature. If the air is reheated, its relative 
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Fig. 3——Wet and dry bulb hygrometer, and humidity controller. 
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EVERY TEXTILE 


 BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Your wools come cleaner with clearer colors and 
softer, loftier hand. Your “firsts” production goes 
up with Laurel Wool Oils and Soaps because 
they meet the exacting requirements of lubri- 


MERROW cating, scouring and fulling with an unusual 


Established 1838 


hart degree of efficiency and safety. Easy to apply, 
High § pend Gverctains, easy to remove. Write today for recommenda- 
ming Madhince fer Use tions to fit your particular operation. 


Ba f All Kinds. 
Laurel Wool Laurel Scours ¢ Laurel Fulling Soaps 


Quality Results textile soaps, oils, finishes 
don conven | | LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Minimum Time Established 1909 


Out f Adjust- , 

Re- Wn. HA. Bertolets Sans 
ir — Low Up- 

Offices: 2607 E. Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

Werehouses: Poterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 
The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, NW. C. 


Here’s MANHATTAN QUALITY in the Making 
AY C + E M | C A L C 0 M PA N y Rubber Covered Rolls are only as good as the men who make 


them. On every carefully boxed roll that Raybestos-Manhattan 
Charlotte, N. C. ships there are instructions for storing that are headlined, “This 
Roll Was Rubber Covered by Specialists on Rubber Covered 
Rolls of Every Description”. At Raybestos-Manhattan, the Man 
—off ers— is as important as the Machine. Despite the precision of the 

most modern roll-covering machinery, there are es operations, 
like capping the ends as shown here, where quality depends on 


Quality, Efficiency, and Economy the care and skill of the craftsman. 
Southern mills rely upon our North Charleston Plant where our 
tor every workmanship and service insure a longer run for your rolls and 
consequently lower costs for your mill. 
RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


AND FINISHING PROBLEM R, RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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humidity at the higher temperature will become less, and 
its capacity for water absorption will increase. This fact is 
utilized in modern textile dryers using reheated recirculated 
air. 

The aim of efficient drying is to produce such air temper- 
ature and humidity conditions during the drying process as 
to achieve the desirable rate of drying, allowed by the 
qualities of the textile matertal to be dried. Sharp drying 
requires high air temperatures combined with low relative 
humidity, but gentle drying allows only application of 
moderate temperatures and recommends moderate or higher 
relative humidity. Additional to these factors is the air 
volume used and its velocity and distribution within a tex- 
tile dryer. Higher air speeds (up to a certain point) enable 
the hot air to pick up more vapor emanating from the textile 
material, and the direction at which hot air is blown over 
or through the goods to be dried also influences the rate of 
removal of the evaporated moisture. 


Hygrometry 


Hygrometry is the use of measuring instruments for de- 
termination of moisture of air. For warm air drying of 
textile goods the ordinary types of hygrometers used under 
ordinary low air temperatures cannot be applied. The wet 
and dry bulb hygrometer, which is applicable between 0° 
to 100° C. (32° to 212° F.) air temperature ts shown in 
Fig. 3, and is available in various’ industrial types. The 
wet and dry bulb method of measuring humidity of air 
works as follows: One thermometer bulb measures room 
temperature (dry bulb temperature), the second bulb is 
moistened by means of a wet wick or the like, and due to 
constant evaporation of water its temperature reading will 
be lower. This ‘wet bulb depression” or © psychrometric 
difference” of both temperature readings is proportional to 
the prevailing air humidity, and is a direct measure of 
relative humidity of the air at the dry bulb temperature 
(dryer temperature). Electrical hygrometers are also avail- 
able, based on resistance thermometers for measuring the 
psychrometric difference as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 
3a. 

Other types of humidity meters of air are based on change 
of electrical resistance with varying air humidity. There are 


d 


Fig. 3a——Sectional diagram of typical electrical humidity meter, using 


wet and dry resistance thermometer bulbs: (a) wet bulb resistance 
thermometer; (b) dry bulb resistance thermometer: (cc) water inlet to 
wick of wet bulb; (d) water outlet; (¢) air outlet from meter case: 
(f) air inlet from drying space (fan blowing in is not shown); (w) 
wick, immersed in water. 
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also available multi-point hygrometers for measuring various 
air humidities on a single instrument scale by means of a 
selector switch, which can be used for measuring air humid- 
ity in various zones of textile dryers. (To be continued.) 


Wash-Fastness Test For Fabrics Ready 


Technicians in attendance last month at the research 
committee meeting of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists predicted that the new standard 
small-scale test for wash-fastness will soon be in widespread 
use. The test determines how fabrics stand up under the 
equivalent of five trips to a commercial laundry. 

Charles Sylvester, chairman of the wash-fastness com- 
mittee of the association, reported that new accessories 
for the wash-fastness test are available for use in the Laun- 
derometer. Atlas Electric Devices Co. of Chicago, producer 
of the device, has designed Inconel tubes to replace the 
glass jars formerly used in washability tests. The tubes 
placed on the rotating axis of the Launderometer provide 
a space for about eight inches of fabric samples to get the 
full eftecf of detergent solutions and bleaches used in 
commercial launderies. 

The research committee voted on a tentative method for 
testing colored fabrics for fastness to water, which after a 
year's trial may be adopted as a standard test. In reporting 
on the test, Matthew Babey, chairman of the color-fastness 
committee, said that it included tests in plain water, sea 
water and chlorinated swimming pool water. 

C. Norries Rabold of Cooleemee, N. C., was re-elected 
president of the association, according to the results of a 
mail ballot just tabulated. J. Robert Bonnar of New York 
was elected a vice-president. George O. Linberg of Boston 
was re-elected a vice-president; William Moorehouse, Bos- 
ton, treasurer, and Dr. H. Hapin, Lowell, Mass., secretary. 


Data On Rubberized Textiles Available 


The current issue of Rubber Developments, a quarterly 
devoted to advances in rubber, describes a two-day forum 
which was devoted mainly to discussion of the uses of 
rubber in combination with textiles. The course was held 
in England under the auspices of Rubber Technical Develop- 
ments, a joint unit of the British Rubber Producer's Associa- 
tion and the British Rubber Development Board. 

The article gives a brief description of the course and 
describes some of the subject matter. It notes that among 
the subjects discussed were various methods of using latex 
in conjunction with different types of fabric. The tech- 
niques involved in impregnating, spreading, calendering 
and doubling were all explained. Uses of latex for carpet 
backing, carpet underlay, treatment of gas-impermeable 
fabrics and the manufacture of artificial silk were also 
covered. In addition there was a good deal: of discussion 
on the subject of Positex, a combination of wool and rubber 
that increases the adhesion between fibers in wool textiles. 

A full description of this course and the subject matter 
covered may be obtained without charge by writing the 
Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K Street, N. W., Washington, 


The world’s highest lift conveyor belt, recently installed 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in a new coal mine near 
Waltonville, Ill., contains 23,648 pounds of fabric. 
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Continuous, High-Speed Package Shaping 


Now you can form and condition yarn packages for dyeing 
7 to 10 times faster than ever before—and get surer results 
at the same time—with Gaston County's new mass-produc- 
tion conveyor-type yarn shaping machine. 


Yarn packages are shaped automatically by continuously- 
a cups to remove the square hard edges at both ends. 
Gentle, adjustable squeezing action gives the yarn uniform 
lensity throughout. As a result you get smooth, even ew 
ration of dyestuff in every package, particularly helpful in 
iyeing critical shades. 

‘Our saving in labor costs alone justify installation of this 
ew equipment. Packages are formed at a rate of 3,000 or 


GASTON COUNTY 


“IONEERS IN AUTOMATICALLY 


rent applied for. 


more per hour, then conveniently deposited for loading on 
dye carriers. There's no unloading delay, no fumbling with 
complicated gadgets. Handy position of conveyor cuts load- 
ing time to a minimum. Rate of production is limited only 
by speed of operator. Tube damage is eliminated. 
Available models of the high-speed Package Shaper will 
accommodate from 1 to 2 lb. packages wound on %-inch 
or 1%-inch dye tubes. Easily installed. Simply plug it in 
on your present lighting circuit. 

Plan now for this new efficiency in your mill. Write us for 
full information. 


DYEING MACHINE CO 


af 
| CONTROLLED DYEING MACHINES 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. 


Albert R. Breen 
80 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
Terminal Building, 68 Hudson St. 
Hoboken, N. J.—G. Lindner, Mgr. 


The Rude! Machine Co., Ltd. 
614 St. James St., W. Montrea! 
137 Washington St., W. Toronto 
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OF MOLDED IMPREGNATED FIBERGLAS 


One piece molded construction with smooth, hard inside 


- finish—moisture proof and impervious to oil, 
most chemicals. No rivets, bolts or screws. 
colored, light weight and sturdy.. Self-stacking or nested 
—in five standard sizes. The long-sought answer to the 
need for a practical and tough Bobbin Box. 


grease and 
Permanently 


Also mnufacturers of molded impregnated Fiber 
Finishing Trucks, Bobbin Trucks and vulcanized no 
Roving Cans. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP. 


WESTPORT, MASS. 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, C. 


| 4 


VSG TPAOL MARE Pat OF 


CRAWFORD & GARNER, INC. 


—Distributors for the Carolinas— 


STEVENS PAINTS 


Special Inside Mill Paint 
Interior and Exterior Village Paints 
Telephones 800-801 
P. O. Box 511 


GREER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


VOGEL OFFERS 


AN OUTFIT TO MEET 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS — 


Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets 
and Hydrants of their type, and over a million 
have been sold through recognized wholesalers of 


plumbing supplies. 


VOGEL No. 4 
FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 
when properly installed will oper- 
ate efficiently even in the coldest 
weather. Its rugged construction and 


few moving ports assure long 
dependable service. A great con- 
venience when installed in the yard 


or on a rear porch of a residence. 


VOGEL No. 10 


SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 


For Factories, Schools, Institutions, 
Farms and Comfort Stations. These 
durable syphon-action closets are 
simple in construction with few mov- 
ing parts and no mechanism in the 
tank to get out of order. They 
represent the ultimate in econ- 
omy... both in water consumption 


and upkeep. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL No. 14 4 


SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 
do not require complete frost-proof 
protection. The No. 14 has a vitre- 
ous china bowl and is made of the 
same long-wearing materials for 
which all Vogel Products are noted. 


(For installation where trap is set in floor) 
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Lets Wire A Mill For Power 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


UITE some time ago we featured in TEXTILE BULLE- 
() TIN some sections of the National Electric Code apply- 
ing to power and light wiring in textile mills for the benefit 
of those of you who are concerned with such problems, and 
who are prepared to do such work from the manpower 


£400 VOLTS, S-PHASE PRIMARY 


3-333 KVA POWER. TRANSFORMERS 


point of view. At that time we did not have a specific 
example of the use or application of the code to such work, 
but herewith we are presenting a problem of power wiring 
for your consideration. 

Let us take a typical mill building, approximately 75 feet 
wide (three bays of 25 feet each) and 53 eight-foot bays 
long, of one-story construction, brick walls, wooden roof 
with tar and gravel coating, and a monitor running the 
full length of the mill and the full width of the center bay 
(25 feet). For power requirements, consider that the open- 
ing and picker room combination will require a total of 85 
horsepower in small motors, the card room three 25-h.p. 
motors, drawing four five-h.p. motors and roving 12 five- 


, ah. h.p. motors, the spinning room 48 ten-h.p. motors, and 
600 VOLT, SPHASE POWER TO MILL 
600 AMR. — 3" conduit ¢ 3/500 MCM V.C. CABLES 
© CIR: BRKR. 
r.} ON SW8D. TAPS- 2° CONDUIT, S*R/OV. C. CRBLES EACH 
= | CIRCUIT NO4, | 
> 
AMP, GOO VOLT, FUSIBLE SWITCHES FACH——> 
TO CONTROLS FOR THE OPENER AND TO CONTROLS FoR CARD LINE 
PICKER RGOM = TOTAL 139 HORSEDOWER MOTORS — DRAWING MOTORS-~ 
ROVING MOTORS H.P, 
Card reom cirenit diagram. 
600 AMP, 3" CONDUIT § 3-500,060 CIR. MIL, V.C. CABLES — BOTW ON NO.1 4 WO.2 CIRCUITS 
CIR. BRKR WIRING DUCT 
ON swBD. 
CTACUIT NO. 2 
100 AMP, GOOVOLT SPVITCH — EACH GRANCH 
SAME FOR 
Rises UP THRU FLOOR To reas 3/4"'--3%)0 RH WIRES - EACH 


\ MBRANCH PEEDERS — 1'/44" CONDUIT CABLES EACH -UNDER FLOOR 


Diagrams for both spinning circuits. 
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spooler and warper 30 horsepower together. These power 
requirements, tabulated, look like this: 


OPENING AND PICKER ROOM 


h.p. motors, blending hoppers...... 16 h.p. 
2 motors. waste hoppers . 
3 feed temas... ........ 6° 
3 motor. condenser ............ 
2. motors, pickers 
ES. 10 motor. waste machine......... 10” 
40 motor, vacuum stripper. 
Total opening and picker room......... 139 
CARD ROOM 
SPINNING ROOM 
5O0......10  h.p. motors, spinning 500 h.p. 
Saoee 5 motors, spooler and misc...... 15 
Total for spinning room. 530” 


Now, when we combine the opening and picker room 
load with that of the card room, we have a total load of 
139 horsepower plus 155 horsepower or a total of 294 
hossepower, which we can consider as being suitable for 
one circuit (we'll figure the wire size later). Next, take the 
total of the spinning room load of 530 horsepower into 
considetation, and we find that this is too much to carry 
economically on one circuit, so we divide this by two and 
we get 265 horsepower more or less equally divided on 
two circuits of the same size. 

There is another factor involved in this problem which 
we have not yet disclosed, and that is the fact that the 
switchboard is located at the very end of the building, out- 
side of the opening and picker room, which makes for long 
feeder circuits from the circuit breakers to the destinations 
of the circuits, especially the two spinning room circuits. 

Therefore, in view of these facts, we can safely decide 
upon the use of 500,000 cir. mil cable in each of these 
three circuits, with a rating of 405 amperes per cable in 
varnished cambric insulation (if you are lucky enough to 
find it), or a rating of 380 amperes in RH (likewise, if 
you can find it), or even a rating of 320 amperes in regular 
Type R insulation. These circuits, of course, take three-inch 
conduit. So much for the main feeders. Now for the taps. 

To get to an understandable basis for this problem as a 
whole, and this part in particular, let's look over the circuit 
diagrams, and later on the wiring layout, which is the 
safest and most satisfactory way of arriving at your circuit 
requirements and the necessary specifications to meet these 
requirements, and by this method of procedure you can 
design and plan your circuits in such a manner as to do just 
exactly what you want done. So, take the diagram of circuit 
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No. 1, the card room circuit. We see that it starts at the 
circuit breaker on the switchboard and feeds the card room 
with three-inch conduit and 3/500,000 cir. mil varnished 
cambric cables, and since we started talking about the taps 
from this feeder circuit, let's go to the first tap on the line, 
which is for the opening and picker room, and which we 
see by the table we made up requires capacity for 139 con- 
nected horsepower, mostly in small motors except for the 
40-h.p. motor on the vacuum stripper. Now, in arriving at 
the current-carrying capacity of the feeder-tap for supplying 
this particular group of motors, let's refer to Section 4314 
of the code, which states that—conductors supplying several 
motors “shall have a current carrying capacity of not less 
than 125 per cent of the full load current rating of the 
largest motor in the group plus the sum of the full load 
current ratings of the remainder of the motors in the 
group,” which when applied to our particular problem 
means that on 550-volt power: 

125% X 40 amps (40 h.p. motor) = 

Remainder of power (139 minus 40) — 99 amperes 

Total amperes for calculation —= 149 amperes, 

which, by referring to Table No. 1 of the Code, would 
permit you to use either No. 1/0 RH or No, 1/0 varnished 
cambric cable, both of which would require two-inch con- 
duit. 


50 amperes 


The next jump is to work out the fusible disconnect 
switch for this tap circuit, and in this connection we fall 
back on the code, Section No. 4343-B-3, which states that 
for several motors on one branch circuit, ‘the branch circuit 
must be protected by fuses -having a rating equal to that 
specified in Section No. 4342 (meaning 200 per cent of the 
40-h.p. full load rating in this case) for the largest motor 
in the group, plus the sum of the full load current ratings 
of the remainder of the motors in the group,” which also 
applied to our particular problem in the same manner as 
the case of the wire size calculations above, comes out this 
way: 

200% < 40 amps (40-h.p. motor) — 80 amperes 

Remainder of power 99 h.p. — 99 amperes 

Total for switch calculations — 170 amperes, 
which means that a 200-ampere switch, while close to this 
figure, will be the rating of switch to use. If you will use 
one-time, powder-packed fuses, or even heavy super-lag 
fuses, you should get a cool operating switch. And this 
completes the business of the tap-circuit for the opening 
and picker room. 

Our next consideration is the tap-circuit for the card 
room power which, when we refer back to our tabulation 
for this area, we find totalled 155 horsepower, composed 
of several small motors (16 5-h.p. and three 25-h.p). So, 
in following exactly the same method of procedure as above 
for determination of wire size, we come out with No. 2/0 
RH cable or No. 2/0 varnished cambric cable, both of 
which will require two-inch conduit. By the method of 
calculation of the fuse rating required for this branch circuit, 
same as that used above, we find that 200-ampere fuses are 
called for, and therefore a 200-ampere switch will do the 
job. Here, too, the one-time or heavy super-lag fuses will 
give you cooler operating temperatures, all of which com- 
pletes the business of the card room tap circuit and also of 
the No. 1 feeder circuit. 

Next up for consideration are feeder circuits two and 
three from the switchboard circuit breakers to the spinning 
room branches. From the diagram you'll notice that a cir- 
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cuit of 3/500.000 cir. 
three-inch conduit 
branch circuit 


mil varnished cambric cables in 
from the circuit breakers to the 
switches in the spinning room, which are 
grouped, four switches together, on a wiring duct, on a 
brick pilaster. These switches are 100-ampere, 600-volt, 
three-pole, single throw, fusible, and enclosed (Type “'C’ 
or “A,” as you please) same as the 200-ampere switches 
used in the card room and mentioned above. From each 
switch there rums a branch feeder circuit of three No. 4 
RH or varnished cambric cables in 11-inch conduit, to 
supply six ten-h.p., individual spinning motors, from which 
is tapped a circuit rising up to each spinning frame starter 
on the floor above (all of this wiring is under the floor) 
consisting of three No. 10 varnished cambric wires in three- 
fourths-inch conduit, which brings up a point that makes 
such insurance men ‘pull their hair, and that is the subject 
of correct tap size relations. In this case; a smaller tap cir- 
cuit could have been used, as the motors were only ten 
horsepower, which would have only required three No. 12 
wires in half-inch conduit, but the code states in Section 
No. 4348: “If the location of the tap to the feeder conduc- 
tors is not accessible, the motor branch fuses may be placed 
where it will be accessible, provided the conductors between 
the tap and the fuses either have the same current carrying 
capacity as the feeder, or, provided they have a current- 
carrying of at least one-third of that of the feeder, and are 
not more than 25 feet long and are protected from mechani- 
cal injury.” 


run 


Pamphlet Lists Power Truck Rules 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 


turer of power industrial trucks, recently distributed to its 
customers a pamphlet listing 34 rules for the safe operation 
of power industrial trucks. These rules are: (1) Move 
control levers firmly from one speed to another and without 


hesitation. (2) Keep your load as low as possible when 
moving. (3) Keep your truck behind the load. (4) Avoid 
making quick or jerky stops. (5) If your truck has a tilting 
device—use it. (6) Go easy when approaching danger 
points..(7) Take a good look at your load before you pick 
it up; if you have to move a doubtful load, slow down. 
(8) Be sure to pick up every load squarely. (9) Report 
rubbish on floors to your foreman. (10) Don't cut corners. 
(11) Keep your truck clean. (12) Don’t carry passengers. 
(13) Don't allow others to operate your truck. (14) Report 
need for repairs immediately. (15) Report materials or 
obstructions left in aisles. (16) Observe trafhc rules. (17) 
Do not drive with wet or greasy hands. (18) Slow down 
before opening doors by remote control. (19) Watch low 
clearance signals. (20) Observe fire prevention rules. (21) 
Avoid sudden stops, starts and changes in pace when trans- 
porting bulk materials. (22) Approach swinging doors 
squarely, and in the center. (23) Use your horn, don’t 
abuse it. (24) Keep in the clear. (25) Park safely. (26) 
Look before you start. (27) Report every collision to your 
foreman. (28) Avoid crowds. (29) Allow no. fooling 
around your truck. (30) Handle hoists carefully. (31) 
Never haul inflammable liquids or acids except in approved 
containers. (32) Don’t drive in the dark. (33) Dress 
safely. (34) On elevators shut off power and set brakes. 


A.S.T.M. Technical Committee D-22 Organized 


A new technical committee which is to concentrate its 
work on the formulation of methods of atmospheric sam- 
pling and analysis, the selection of acceptable nomenclature 
and definitions and the stimulation of research to accom- 
plish the foregoing purposes, held its organization meeting 
at the headquarters of the American Society for Testing 
Materials in January. Dr. L. C. McCabe, chief, air and 
stream pollution, U. S. Bureau: of Mines, who had been 
designated temporary chairman of the new committee which 
has the designation D-22, presided. 


Fork Trucks And Tractors Cut 
Textile Plant Handling 


By S. R. BROOKSHIRE, Materials Handling Engineer 


materials handling system based on fork trucks, tractor 

trucks and trailers has proved an effective time-and- 
labor saver in Cone Mills Corp. plants at Greensboro and 
Pineville. N. C. Cone Mills manufactures denim, the multi- 
purpose cloth, beginning with raw cotton and processing 
essentials, most of which are transported and stored at 
various stages by means of this equipment. 

Fork trucks have made a substantial reduction in the 
time-factor handling of cotton bales and have doubled and 
tripled available warehouse area for storage purposes. Small 
tractors tow trailer-trains loaded with tons of cotton. All 
of this equipment is battery-powered for economy, safety 
and cleanliness. 

. The system is the most practical where large quantities 


78 


ef goods must be kept on hand in numerous warehouses 
and made quickly available for production in the mills, It 
is being extended in the warehouses and mills of a well- 
established enterprise now operating 14,500 looms. 

Processing substances including dyes, bleaches, tallows 
and oils are handled in barrels and drums, some of which 
weigh, with contents, 500 pounds. These are palletized 
in loads weighing 2,000 pounds or more and are stacked 
three or four high. Formerly in handling them manually 
one tier was the practical limit for the heaviest barrels 
two for the lighter. 

Bales of cotton now are stacked five and six-high wher« 
three were maximum for muscle-straining hand-stacking 
Bales of new cotton weigh 500 pounds; cotton waste 65( 
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pounds. Hard labor and time lost would be the price of 
handling these by other than mechanical equipment. 

In this and all other occupations in mills and warehouses 
most of the strenuous labor has been eliminated, yet total 
over-all employment has increased—not an unusual occur- 
rence where more power is used to expedite and economize 
in cost of production. It follows the principle of best in- 
dustrial procedure. 


Four Elwell-Parker fork trucks and an equal number of 
Elwell-Parker tractors at Cone Mills do the general load- 
handling. From the time materials are received, unloaded, 
stored, removed from storage and processed they are of 
necessity handled a number of times, regardless of -how 
compact unit loads may be made by palletizing. Quantities, 
tonnages and bulk impose problems even in the most direct 


Fork truck tiering 500-pound bales of raw cotton five and six high at 
Cene Mills’ Pineville, N. C.. plant. Formerly three tiers were practical 
limit for labor when job was done manually. An interesting sidelight is 
the fact that while power trucks have doubled and tripled the avail- 
ability of warehouse storage space more warehouses have been built 
recently te accommodate increased storage requirements. 


type of handling. Power trucks are the best solution, espe- 
cially where distances must be covered in intra-plant haulage. 

In a typical instance, one fork truck at one plant is known 
to take care of 80,000 bales of cotton—more than 4,000,000 
pounds—annually; besides the required amounts of proces- 
sing materials. In addition to this, the truck is used to 
handle units of mill equipment and other machinery need- 
ing replacement, repair or servicing. The owners speak of 
the trucks as “handy’’ and ‘easily maneuvered.” 

Of far-reaching importance to producers and consumers 
of such goods is the fact that handling costs have been 
reduced to a fraction of a cent per ton, and time-factors 
now are reckoned in minutes instead of hours. 


Palletized loads of tallow in berrels tiered three high in the Cone Mills 
Proximity Plant, Greensboro. Each palletized load weighs 2,000 pounds. 
Fermerly these barrels were stored one at a time in one tier and it 
required much more time and hard labor to do the job than it dees now 
for the truck operator to lay up three tiers. This truck also transports 
and tiers palletized loads of precessing materials. In all these operations 
savings in time multiply; “goed housckeeping™” and medern methods 
characterize these plants. 


Tractor towing five trailers loaded with bales of raw cotten up ramp from warehouse to mixing rooms at Cone Mills’ Proximity Plant, _reensboro, 

- ©. Each trailer carries four 500-pound bales, 2,000 pounds to a trailer, making up a trainload of 10,000 pounds, casily handled by the one-man 
tractor. Fork trucks are used to lead and unlead these trailers. This tractor and a fleet of trailers serve 15 cotton warchouses at this plant handling 
many thousands of tons of raw cotton, cotton waste and processing materials. 
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= GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
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PRECISION makes more textile gears because 
PRECISION Gears have longer Accuracy. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it—yet, not easy! But, PRECISION 

te a head start through superiative gear 
esigning. Then, precision gear cutters (they're 
up-to-25 year men) and the finest machines 
take over. They cut “little giants” or electronic 
gears with proportionate skill. The “South's 
Largest Makers” means the South's most de- 
pendable gears. That’s what PRECISION can 
give you for your next gear needs. 
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body, strength and pliability that means quality 


; “ @ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifically 
Wi manufactured and unvarying uniformity assured. 

ep Clinton Starches give your warp the necessary 


weaving every time. Reduce loom stoppage and 
increase production with Clinton Textile Starches. 
For years Clinton has been a leader in the pro- 


duction of starches for all textile purposes. 


Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimore Dr., Decatur, Ga. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


A. Lee McArthur, III, formerly a staff 
chemist with General Dyestuff Corp., has 
been named head chemist at the Cramerton 
(N. C.) Division of Burlington Mills Corp. 
Mr. McArthur is a native of Cordele, Ga.., 
and a graduate of Duke University, Durham, 
N.C... . W. C. Morrison, general weave 


room overseer at the Bristol, Va.. weaving 
plant of Burlington Mills, recently com- 
pleted 15 years of continuous service with 
the firm. Richard Powell has joined 
Bur-Mil as plant manager of the concern’s 
new development plant recently completed 
at Greensboro, N. C. A native of England, 
Mr. Powell comes to Bur-Mil from Peter- 
borough, N. H., where he has been plant 
manager of the Verney Corp., textile finish- 
ing plant. 


Paul F. Haddock, for- 
merly with American 
Cyanamid Co., has 
joined Sandoz Chemi- 
cal Works, Inc., and 
will serve as supervi- 
sor of sales of chemi- 
cals and textile aids 
tor the Sandoz office 
in Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Haddock repre- 
sented American Cyanamid in the South for 
13 years and served four years during the 
war both in this country and in India. He 
is a native of Charlotte. 


M. A. Parrish resigned Feb. 15 as indus- 
trial relations director for Firestone Textiles. 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., to become director of 
industrial relations and personnel for A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., also of Gastonia. Mr. 
Parrish taught school in Belmont and Gas- 
tonia for 14 years before joining Firestone 
director at Firestone since 1946, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Parrish as industrial 
relations director: A native of Old Fort. 
N. C., and a graduate of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Mr. Ipock joined Firestone in 1943 as 
recreation director. 


Dr. Gilman S. Hooper has been appointed 
assistant manager of high polymer research 
tor Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Hooper, who joined the company’s high 
polymer research staff in February, 1949, 
had been associated for the preceeding 15 
years with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
in the acetate division of the rayon depart- 
ment. 


John F. Synan has been appointed man- 
ager of the product development department 
of Mathieson Chemical Corp., and will re- 
port to Dr. George P. Vincent, director of 
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product development. Mr. Synan, who has 
been with Mathieson since 1939, is noted 
tor his developments involving Textone, a 
sodium chlorite product tor textile proc- 
CSSIN®. 


J. Carl Page, a member of the executive 
staff of Harriett and Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Vance County Community 
Chest. 


William Collier, superintendent of the 
American Throwing Co. plant at Griffin, 
Ga., is reported as being “out of danger” 
after having been shot through the hand 
and chest recently at his home in Griffin. 
No motive was given for the shooting and 
at a recerm date police still were secking 
the person or persons suspected of firing the 
shots. 


Andrew E. Collins, formerly general man- 
ager and treasurer of Empire Dye Works. 
Paterson, N. J., has joined Reeves Bros. as 


technical adviser to the company’s finishing 
operations. 


Paul A. Redmond of Birmingham, Ala., 
president of Alabama Mills, Inc., recently 
was elected president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council. 


Stephen A. McClellan has resigned as 
president of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va. Mr. McClellan 
is also president of Specialties, Inc., Syosset, 
N. Y., and pressure of work in connection 
with the national defense effort occasioned 
his resignation at the institute. An execu- 
tive committee appointed by the board of 
trustees will direct the institute's program 


until a new president is selected. . . . Jerry 


A. Garrett, analytical chemist, is a recent 
addition to the technical staff at the institute. 
Mr. Garrett previously was associated with 
Beaunit Mills, Childersburg, Ala., and the 
plant of Celanese Corp. of America at Rome, 


Ga. 


Paul P. Johnson has 
joined the administra- 
tive staff of Universal 
Winding Co., Crans- 
ton, R. |. and will 
assist President Robert 
Leeson in administra- 
tive and financial plan- 
ning. Mr. Johnson 
was for 17 years con- 
nected with Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
served as president of Waltham Watch Co. 
from 1948 to 1949. Just prior to joining 
Universal he held the position of director 


of plant location and rebuilding with Saco 
Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me 


Percy W. Ellis, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of Sykes, Inc., has joined At 
kinson, Haserick & Co., and has been as- 
signed to the sales force of the cotton ma- 
chinery department. He will be attached to 
the firm's Boston, Mass., office 


Donald D. McMahon, formerly associated 
with Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.. 
has been named manager of Lebanon Wool- 
en Mills, Lebanon, N. H. In his new post 
Mr. McMahon succeeds Chester C. Wood. 
who resigned because of illness after having 
been with the mills 18 years. 


William N. Freyer, 
left, has been elected 
executive vice-presi- 
dent of Bigelow-San- 
tord Carpet Co., Inc. 
Mr. Freyer, formerly 
vice-president and as- 
sistant to the presi- 
dent, joined Bigelow 
in 1946. Previously he 
had been with Mont- 
gomery Ward and R. H. Macy & Co. Under 
the new set-up, the manufacturing, sales, 
purchasing and products divisions will re- 
port directly to Mr. Freyer. . . . F. Albert 
Hayes, vice-president for purchasing at Bige- 
low, has been named to head a newly-formed 
defense contracts division and will be as- 
sisted by Russell F. Hurst, formerly assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing 


Robert A. Russell, vice-president of Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala., has 
been acclaimed Alexander City's 1950 “Man 
of the Year’’ for his “unselfish service to the 
city and his fellow-man."’ He won the honor 
over 29 other candidates, receiving more 
votes than all the others together. At a 
Chamber of Commerce dinner he was given 
a plaque of commendation for his distin- 
guished services. In January of this year, 
Mr. Russell was installed as first vice-presi- 
dent of the Alexander City Chamber of 
Commerce and automatically became chair- 
man of that organization's important finance 
committee. He was also named to the cham- 
ber's board of directors. 


Four personnel changes in three divisions 
of the rayon department were announced 
recently by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Dr. Edward F. Wesp, director of the 
viscose rayon research section, has been 
made assistant manager of the planning di- 
vision, succeeding W. Samuel Carpenter, III, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


who recently returned to the rayon division 
as assistant director of production. 

Dr. E. A. Tippetts, assistant director of the 
viscose rayon research section, becomes di- 
rector. . . . Henry C. Froehling, manager 
of development and promotion of Orlon 
acrylic fiber and Acele acetate rayon, is ap- 
pointed assistant director of sales of the 
acetate division in charge of sales promotion 
and development and fabric development. 
Leonard A. Yerkes, Jr., is also an assistant 
director of sales of the acetate diviston. He 


will continue in charge of the sale and dis- 
tribution of Orlon and acetate rayon fibers. 

Walter R. Heed, who has been working 
on sales promotion of Orlon acrylic fiber for 
the last year, has been made manager of the 
sales promotion section of the acetate divi 
sion 


Charles W. Coker, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C., was honored last month by the Harts- 
ville Rotary Club when he was presented the 
club's community service award cup as 
“Hartsville’s Outstanding Man of the Year 
1950: 


Macon P. Miller, executive of Fieldcrest 
Mills, Leaksville, N. C., has been appointed 
director of civilian defense for Leaksville. 

. James B. Lowery and Charles B. Harper 
recently received promotions at the Field- 
crest towel mill at Fieldale, Va. Mr. Low- 
ery, formerly a student employee, was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent and Mr. 
Harper was promoted to foreman of the 
carding and spinning departments after hav- 
ing worked through the plant under the 
student training program. Both Mr. Lowery 
and Mr. Harper are graduates of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


W. H. Spencer, Jr., 
has been named by 
Burlington Mills 
Corp. to assume gen- 
eral supervision of 
two of its spun rayon 
weaving plants: the 
Newton (N. C.) 
Plant and the Cascade 
Plant at Mooresville, 
N. C. Mr. Spencer 
has been in the textile business almost 20 
years and prior to joiming Burlington sev- 
eral months ago had been associated for 
about hve years with Dan River Mills. Dan- 
ville, Va. 


Leonard S. Little retired Jan. 31 as mana- 
ger of the textile service section of the 
organic chemicals department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., under the 
company’s retirement policy. He will open 
offices as a chemical-textile consultant and 
part of his time will be devoted to Du 
Pont, by which he has been retained. . . 
No successor to Mr. Little is to be named, 
but A. R. Chantler, special advisor on sales 
to the organic chemicals department, will 
direct activities of the textile service section 
from Wilmington, Del., it is reported. . . 
William T. Wood, director of production of 
the Du Pont Co.'s nylon division for the 
last three years, has been appointed to the 


new position of assistant manager of the 
division, in charge of Fiber V operations 
Charles M. Switzer continues as assistant 
manager of the division, in charge of nylon. 
... Charles E. Mears, manager of the nylon 
plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., is appointed 
director of production for nylon, and Edgar 
H. Bleckwell, manufacturing superintendent 
of the Chattanooga plant, succeeds Mr. 
Mears as plant manager. Wanton E. 
Gladding, personnel manager of the Du Pont 
Company's nylon division for the last two 
years, has been named manager of Du 
Pont’s Fiber V plant which is to be built 
at Kinston, N. C., starting this year. Mr. 
Gladding was employed by Du Pont in 
1925 as an operator at the Buffalo, N. Y.., 
plant and in October of that year was sent 
to Europe with a group studying rayon pro- 
duction methods. Returning to Buffalo in 
June, 1926, he was successively a_ shift 
supervisor, area supervisor, and chief super- 
visor, while working at Du Pont rayon 
plants in Old Hickory, Tenn., and Rich- 
mond, Va., in addition to Buffalo. After 
a training period at the pioneer nylon plant 
at Seaford, Del.. in 1940 and 1941, he was 
appointed manufacturing superintendent of 
the new Martinsville, Va., nylon plant in 
the Fall otf the latter year. On June 1, 1942, 
he was named plant manager at Martinsville 
and on October 1, 1945, he was transferred 
to Seaford as plant manager. 


C. W. Bendigo, since 1945 editor in chief 
of Textile World, has joined American 
Cyanamid Co. in the firm’s new products 
development department headed by Dc. 
L. P. Moore. Prentice M. Thomas of 
Columbus, Ga., formerly associate editor in 
the South, has succeeded Mr. Bendigo as 
editor in chief of Textile World . . . Bernard 
W. Crowe has joined American Cyanamid 
Co. and has been assigned to the Textile 
Fiber Research Group at the Stamford. 
Conn., research laboratories. He will be 
concerned with evaluation and development 
of the textile properties of synthetic fibers 
for use in spun yarn and filament yarn 
fabrics. He has been associated with George 
Royle & Co., Philadelphia; Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga.,; and Johnston (S. C.) 
Mill. 


Joseph Bowler, 
who has been asso- 
ciated with Allen 
Beam Co. of New 
Bedford, Mass., for 
the past 3% years, 
and who has been cov- 
ering the states of 
South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama for 
the past 18 months, 
has been assigned the additional territory of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Mississippi. He will continue to make his 
headquarters at 107 McGee Street, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Rufus F. Hale, assistant treasurer of 
Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed a consultant to the Economic 
Stabilization Administration on wool mat- 
ters... . Marshall Newell, long-time Draper 
Corp. official, and John W. Menefee, Jr., 
who has been serving recently as Washing- 
ton representative for the National Associa- 
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tion of Textile Machinery Manufacturers, 
have been named as National Production 
Authority consultants 


Fuller E. Callaway. 
left. of inge 
Ga., 1s new president 
of the Georgia Tech 
Alumni Foundation 
Mr. Callaway is pres: 
dent of the Fuller ! 
Callaway Foundation 
at LaGrange. 

B. P. Albright, assist- 
ant vice-president of 
the USEO Division of Callaway Mills Co 
LaGrange, has been named chairman of th: 
1951 Red Cross Drive in LaGrang: 

Nathan Gross, assistant superintendent of 


Callaway’s Unity -worsted plant, served as 
chairman of the March of Dimes drive in 
LaGrange this year. He also is president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in La 
Grange. 


John L Stic kley. varn sales agent of Char 
lotte. N. C.. has been elected chairman of 
the local Salvation Army board of directors 

R. M. Mauldin of Universal. Winding 


Co. was elected to a four-year board term 


John H. Vogel and William L. Duffy 
have been elected vice-presidents of Mein 
hard, Greeff & Co., Inc., of New York City 
Mr. Vogel has been with the firm since 1934 
except for 3% years in the Army Air Force 
Mr. Duffy has been with the company fo: 
the past eight years, having previously been 
credit manager of the midtown branch ot 
the Bank of Manhattan Co. Edward F 
Skinner and Paul Whitin, Jr., were elected 
assistant vice-presidents. Mr. Skinner, pre- 
viously assistant secretary, has been Mein 
hard, Greeff & Co., Inc.'s representative in 
the South, where he is located at the com 
pany's Southern office in Gharlotte, N. C 
Mr. Whitin is the New England representa- 
tive, located at 79 Milk Street, Boston. He 
formerly was general superintendent of the 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc.., of Sanford, M« and 
at one time was with the Paul Whitin Mfg 
Co. of Northbridge, Mass. 


Karl M. Robbiris. chairman of the board 
ot Robbins Mills (Va.), Inc., Clarksville 
Va.. has been named a director of thc 
Central National Bonk of Richmond, Va 

. Isaac Pitts, secretary and superintendent 
of Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C 
has been elected a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Camden. ... A. G. Odell. 
president and treasurer of Kerr Bleaching 
* Finishing Works, Inc., Concord, N. C 
as been elevated from president to chait 
man of the board. a new position, at the 
Concord National Bank 


J. J. Milam has been appointed purchas 
ing agent of United States Rubber Co.'s tex 
‘tle division. In addition to his purchasing 
luties, Mr. Milam will handle waste sales 
‘or the division. His headquarters will be 
' Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. A native 
LaGrange, Ga., Mr. Milam joined th 
ibber company in 1940 at Hogansville 
indling production scheduling. He was 
insferred to New York in 1941 and placed 
charge of sales and production co-ordina 

n. In 1949 he was appointed assistant to 
1€ general sales manager of the textile 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam.and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product 
blended to meet exacting stoker 
requirements. From Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad, 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 


County, Kentucky, on the . 


L. & N. Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 


the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va.. on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook—Premium Lehigh 


Raven Run— Premium Mahanoy 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through 
long and varied marketing activity assure proper application of one 
of the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK 


CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 
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Saddles Out of 


Parallel Cause This 


BACK SADDLE 
FRONT SADDLE 


POOR DRAFTING 


If your saddle bearings are thrown 
out of parallel due to a middle roll ot 
smaller diameter, the resultant ineffective 
weighting causes poor drafting. Grinding 
the front saddle to prevent contact at 
point “A” is not the solution. Saddles 
are still out of parallel and the locking 
feature which keeps front and back sad- 
dies together is destroyed. When, this 
happens the back saddle is frequently 
separated and misplaced. 


DIXON Insures 
GOOD DRAFTING 


With the Saddle 
for Every Requirement 


FRONT SADDLE BACK SADOLE 


GOOD DRAFTING 


To correct troubles arising from 
changes in roll diameters, DIXON has 
a line of back saddles with pads in as- 
sorted sizes for the middle roll bearings. 
These padded bearings, as shown above, 
solve -the problem of proper position- 
ing and correct improper weighting of 
saddles 


“It Costs So Little and Saves So Much” 
To Have the Correct Saddle Suited To 
Your Special Requirements. 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
R. E. L. HOLT, JR., & ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 1474 


J. W. DAVIS, Mfg'rs Agent 
P.O. Box 745 Columbus, Ga. 


| Dan River Mills, 


| agent, respectively, for 


PERSONAL NEWS 


division. William A. Singleberry has 
been appointed general control manager of 
United States Rubber Co.'s textile division 
He will have his headquarters at the general 
offices in Rockefeller Center,; New York 
City. Mr. Singleberry joined the company in 
1933 as paymaster at Winnsboro (S. C.) 
Mills. He was transferred to Stark Mills, 
Hogansville, Ga., in 1934, as cost account- 
ant. In 1937, he became office manager of 
the mills in Shelbyville, Tenn., and was 
appointed office manager at Winnsboro in 
1946, 


John M. Gammon has 
been appointed South- 
ern district manage 
for Nopco Chemical 
Co. of Harrison, N. J., 
and Cedartown. (sa. 
He succeeds George 
H. Small, who died 
last 12. Mr. 
Gammon is a 1931 
graduate of North 
Carolina State College with a B.S. degree 
in textile manufacturing. He joined Nopco 
immediately after his graduation and at the 
time of his recent appointment was sales 
representative and district manager for 
Nopco and the firm’s Metasap Division in 
the Ohio-Michigan-Imdiana area. He will 
make his home in Cedartown, Ga., and his 
new territory includes the states of Tennes- 
see, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Arkansas. 

In the Central Distriet, from which he is 
being transferred, Mr. Gammon will be 
replaced by Travis V. Rankin. 


Joha P. McLaney, Webster C. English 
and Andrew Jj. Beall, Jt., are new 
representatives at Allis-Chalmers general 
machinery division offices in the South. Mr. 
McLaney and Mr. English have been as- 
signed to the Charlotte, N. C., district office 
and Mr. Beall to the New Orleans, La.. 
All three of the men joined Allis 
Chalmers in 1949 following their graduation 
from college. All completed Allis-Chalmers’ 
graduate training course. 


sales 


othce. 


Richmond Viall, president of Marshall & 
Williams Corp., builder of cloth control de- 
vices for finishing machigery at Providence 
R. I., has been elected to the board of mana- 
gers of the Associated Industries of Rhode 
Island. 


Among textile manufacturing executives 
and suppliers attending the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces’ held economic 
mobilization course at Charlotte, N. C., 
Jan. 22 to Feb. 2 were the following: 
William C. Cannon, vice-president of Can- 
non Mills Co., Kannapohs, N. C.; Saxby 
Chaplin, department manager for Grinnell 
Corp., Charlotte; Lewis E. Chittum, treas- 
urer of American Yarn & Processing Co.. 
Mt. Holly, N. C.; David Clark, president 
and editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN, Charlotte; 
Jack C. Conniff, industrial engineer for 
Inc., Danville, Va.; R. I 
Dalton, Sr., and R. 1. Dalton, Jr., vice- 
president and Southern agent and selling 
Whitin Machine 


Works, Charlotte; J. Holmes Davis, Jr., 
president of Spoftord Mills, Inc., W ilmiag- 
ton, N. C.; Nyal W. Deems of E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Waynesboro, Va.; 
Hamilton 1. DePass, executive assistant at 
Rock Hill, (S. C.) Printing & Finishing 
Co.; Duncan V. Elgin, treasurer of J. A. 
Baker & Co., Charlotte; Vesnon E. Fuller, 
branch manager tor Grinnell Co., Charlotte; 
Edward G. Glover, treasurer of Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte; Rodney B. Graham, 
Jr., colorist for Santee Print Works, Sum- 
ter, S. C.; Thomas P. Graham, vice-president 
of Charlotte Supply Co.; Gordon Hacker, 
manager of Gaston County Dyeing Machine 
Co., Stanley, N. C.; Victor A. Hanson, vice- 
president and general manager tor Precision 
Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte; W.C. Hayes, 
production superintendent for Wiansboro 
(S. C.) Mills of United States Rubber Co.; 
Harmon Howarth, plant manager for Cel- 
if America, Rock Hill; J. W. 
Ivey, vice-president of Moreland Chemical 
Co., Spartanburg, §. C.; Dan S. LaFar of 
Gastonia, N. C., vice-president of the sev- 
eral LaFar-operated mills; John L. Latham, 


anese Corp. 


president of Latham Cotton Co., Greens 
boro, N. C.; F. Sadler Love, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Cotton Manu- 


facturers Institute, Charlotte; G. W. Mac- 
Dow, executive assistant, Pneumafil Corp, 
Charlotte; Carle W. Mason, plant super- 
intendent for Ameri¢an Cyanamid Co., Char- 
lotte; James T. McAden, Jr., editorial di- 
rector of TEXTILE BULLETIN, Charlotte; 
John L. Morgan, Jr., general superiatendent 
of the Stanley Mills and Ragan Spinning 
divisions of J. P. Stevens & Co., Iac., Stan- 
ley; Lewis $. Morsis, assistant to the comp 
troller, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro; 
Robert H. Merrison, Jr., assistant super- 
intendent at the Tenressee Eastman Dyivi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak Co.,° Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Joan K. P. Odell, assistant treasurer 
of Kerr Bleachiag & Finishing Works, Con- 
cord, N. C.; James M. Oceland, controller 
and assistant treasurer for Monarch M*ulls, 
Union, S. C.; J. Norman Pease, president of 
J. N. Pease & Co., Charlotte; Thomas W. 
Porter, assistant general manager for Ross 
& Witmer, Charlotte; Russell V. Powell, 
production engineer for Truitt Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro; Hugh Puckett of Charlotte 
Southern district manager for American 
Cyanamid Co.; J. C. Ridenour, assistant to 
the vice-president of Cannon Mills Co 
Kannapolis; James Y. Rogers, Jr., secretary 
of James E. Taylor & Co.., Charlotte; Alex 
Rose, plant engineer for Celanese at Rock 
Hill; Ben R. Rudsill, president and treasuret 
of Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Cherryville, 
N. C.;: Newlin P. Schenck, assistaat sales 
manager of Cleveland Mills Ce., Lawadale, 
N. C.; Fred L. Smyre, Jr., president and 
treasurer of A. M. Smyre Még. Co., Gas- 
tonia; E. A. Terrell, Sr., president of Ter- 
rell Machime Co., Charlotte; Wallace B 
Truitt, vice-president of Truitt Mfg. Co 
Greensboro; and Framk M. Volberg, senmio: 
chemical engineer for Tennessee Eastman at 
Kingsport. Maj. Edgar A. Terrell, Jr., Ar 
mored Corps U.S.A.R., who is. vice-presi 
dent of Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, wa: 
on temporary active duty as administrativ: 
director of the economic mobilization cours¢ 


Arthur B. Borden has been elected firs 
vice-president of Borden Mills, Inc., Kings 
port, Tenn., succeeding his father, the lat 
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Gen. Howard S. Borden. Mr. Borden also 
continues as the treasurer. 


Julius W. Abernethy, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected to the newly-created 
position of executive vice-president of 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills. Gordon G.| 
Matheson, previously assistant to the eo 


dent, has been made a vice-president and 
Leighton T. Horton has been elected an 
assistant secretary. H. C. Cobb, Jr., gene ral | 
superintendent, has been elected to the board | 
of directors. All other officers were re-| 
elected, 


Robert T 
chairman of the board 
of J. P. Stevens & Co.., 
Inc., last month was 
mamed head of the 
government s most in- 
filuential advisory 
group——the Business 
Advisory Council of| 
the Commerce Depart- | 
ment. The council is | 
composed of most of the nation’s leading} 
industrialists and has been in operation 1 

years. Mr. Stevens is a director of numerous | 
firms, including Jackson Mills at Wellford, | 
S. C., and Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. | 


Stevens. 


Waite C. Hamrick, Jr., executive of Alma 
and Musgrove Mills and Paola Mfg. Co.,| 
Gaffney, S. C., recently was named frst 
president of the Cherokee County School 
Trustees Association. 


J. Guyton Boston has been appointed sales | 
manager of acetate filament yarn for Cel-| 
anese Corp. of America. Mr. Boston, pre-| 
viously assistant to Harry Price, vice-presi- 
dent, will be responsible to W. L. O'Dono-| 
van, manager of the filament yarn division. 


Frank Ix, Il]; son of Frank Ix, Jr., man-| 
ager of the Charlottesville, Va., plant .of| 
Frank Ix & Sons (Va. Corp.), recently was 
married to Marilyn F. Leander of Charlottes- 
ville. The young couple will make their 
home in Charlotte, N. C. 


Charles F. Alexander has been named 
manager of the industrial department of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago. Before 
joiming the council Mr. Alexander was asso-| 
ciated for five years with Cherry-Burrell| 
Corp. of Chicago. 


James H. Martin, Jr.. who has been gen-| 
eral superintendent of Rockfhsh-Mebane 
Yarn Mills, Inc., with plants at Hope Mills, 
Cumberland aad Mebane, N. C., has re- 
signed that position to become general su- 
perintendent of American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co., with headquarters at Mt. Holly, 
N. C. . . . Joseph L. Wright, who pre- 
viously was general superintendeat for 
A.¥.P., resigned to become assistant to 
General Manager L. R. Briggs of the Johns- 
ton chain of mills, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Joe T. Bohannon, Jr., has been appointed 
nanager of the Chattanooga, Tenn., branch 
* American Aniline Products, Inc. Mr 
Sohannon joined the firm 13 years ago and 
‘OF several years prior to the war was the 
omapany's representative in the Chattanooga 
‘rea. He served with a Navy torpedo boat 
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WEAVE-WELL 


GREASE-RITE 


, Sizinc problems, many weavers know 
SLASHING by long experience, are most readily 


solved with a call to the Frank G. North 


PRODUCTS 
organization of men who are at home 


in the mills. 
For almost half a century our prod- 


ucts and our staff of experienced mill- 


FINISHING 


FINISH-RITE 


PRODUCTS 
' If you have not yet done so, let them 


trained representatives have contributed 


to profitable, efficient textile production. 


both work for you. A letter or phone 
call will bring a North representative 


to you at once. 


SHUTTLE 


Among the Nation's Largest Manufacturers 
of Dressings for All Warp Yarns 


TALLOW 


G. 


N 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O Box 123, Sia A> Phone RAymond 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA + P.O Box 92 - Phone Maristta 1509 


— 


Goes to the SOURCE 


of BAD SMELLS! 


, Disintfects , 


while 


*Deodorizing 


® F GE kills many types of bac- 


teria which cause disgusting 


odors. At the same time it 


® transforms noxious vapors into 


pleasant, agreeable atmos- 


phere tinged with the invigor- 
° ating scent of eucalyptus. 


USE F G E SOLUTION ® 


around toilets and urinals 
for flushing garbage recepta- 


® cles and sick room accessories ® 
.. . for dressing room benches 

and lockers . .. wherever agree- 


® able, high-speed deodorization 


is required. 


Write for Folder FE-F745 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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PERSONAL NEWS— 


squadron during the war, and since his re 
lease from the Navy has represented A.A.P 
in Georgia and Alabama 


W. Blair Carroll, head of the Alabama 
Mills laboratory at Birmingham, Ala., has 
been called to duty the 3\lst 
National Guard Division which ts now 1n 
training at Fort Jackson, S. C. He is a 
captain. 


active with 


John C. Roberts of Gastonia, N. C., vice- 
president and treasurer of Textiles, Inc., re 
tired last month as potentate of Oasis Tem- 
ple (Charlotte, N. C.), Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Roberts, 
along with A. G.’ Myers, president of Tex- 
Inc. and A. J. Gocking, Charlotte 
cotton broker, ts a member: of the temple's 


tiles. 


board of trustees. The membership of Oasis 
Temple comes from the western and Pied- 
mont areas of North Carolina 


P. Redston, 


has been. sales 


who 
man- 
ager tor the specialty 
oils division of E. F. 
Drew & Co.. Ltd., at 
Toronto, Ont., has 
been transferred to 
New York City as 
sales manager of the 
Drew textile chemicals 
department, where he 
sales and service activi- 


will supervise the 


ties of the entire line of detergents, finish- 
ing oils, fiber lubricants, wetting and emul- 
sifying agents and other specialties. Mr. 
Redston was educated in England, has been 
associated with a number of prominent Ca- 
nadian textile companies, and has been very 
active in textile trade association work. 


Frank H. Cunningham, general super- 
intendent of the Mills Mill plants in the 
Reeves Bros. textile group, recently 
named chairman for the District of Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) County, Boy 
America 


Was 


Scouts of 


Peter B. Kline has been appointed man- 
ager of stainless sales for Edgecomb Steel 
Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., and Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Kline formerly was associated 
with the Rustless Division of Armco Steel 


Cx rp. 


John S. Chafee has been elected president 
of Pawtucket (R. 1.) Spinning Ring Co. in 
addition to his executive vice 
president of Saco-Lowell Shops, of which 
the Spinning Ring firm is a subsidiary. As 
president of Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., 
Mr. Chafee David F. Edwards 
who is president of Saco-Lowell Shops. 


duties as 


succe eds 


G. I. Davenport has been elected presi- 
dent of Catlin Farish Co., Inc., as well as 
Henrietta (N. C.) Mills and Martel Mills 
Corp., which operates plants at Asheville 
and Lexington, N. C., and at Batesville and 
Spartanburg, S. C. He succeeds the late 
G. Ellsworth Huggins, who died Jan. 6. 
Mr. Davenport also was elected a director. 

., P. W. Siegert has been elected president 
of Catlin Yarn Co., Inc., succeeding Mr. 
Huggins. Mr. Siegert previously was treas- 
urer and vice-president of the firm. He 


also was elected a director of Henrietta 
Mills and Martel Mills Corp. Mr. Daven- 
port has been elected a director of Catlin 
Yarn Co. 


W. E. Holt, president of Wennonah Cot- 
ton Mills Co. at Lexington, N. C., for the 
past 445 years, has been elected chairman of 
the board and has been succeeded as presi 
dent by W. E. Holt, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, and 
as treasurer... . E. E 


who will continue to serve 
Riddle was made 
vice-president and secretary in addition to 


his duties as general ,manager 


C. L. Hamilton has succeeded his late 
brother, George W. Hamilton, as president 
of Crown Cotton Mills at Dalton, Ga. For 
merly vice-president and treasurer, the new 
president will continue to serve as treasurer 
David Hamilton, secretary, has been named 
vice-president succeeding C. L. Hamilton. 
He will continue to serve as secretary. 


Karl H. Inderfurth, formerly advertising 
manager for Universal Winding Co.., 
dence, R. I., has opened an ofhce in the 
Liberty Life Building at Charlotte, N. C.. 
where he will Southern office 
for Charles S. Tanner Co. of Providence. 
producer of starch, gum, dextrine and glue. 
Mr. Inderfurth also will represent William 
McCaskie Co. of Westport, Mass., in North 
Carolina. 


Provi 


maintain a 


W. B. Pickard, after 43 years of service at 
the Cordova (Ala.) Division of Textron 
Southern, Inc., retired as general manager 
Jan. 1 and shortly thereafter became asso- 
ciated with Southern Leigh Textiles, Inc.. 
Birmingham, Ala., dealers in cotton, cotton 
waste and textile fibers. 


Ray W. Bayne of F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. 
recently was installed as president of the 
Greenville (S. C.) Textile Club succeeding 
Charles Tidwell of Dunean Mills. D. E. 
Gillespie of Mills Mill was named vice- 
president. Appointed directors were Mr. 
Tidwell, L. A. Deal of Slater Mfg. Co. and 
Doris Broadwell of Victor-Monaghan Co. 


E. E. Jones, Jr., who has been working 
out of the Johnston Mills Co. office at 
Charlotte, N. C., has been put in charge of 
the new sales ofhce at Wunston-Salem, 
N. C., from where he will handle the firm's 
line of carded, combed and mercerized yarn 
in northern North Carolina and Vitginia. 


Arthur P. Sommer, formerly sales man- 
ager of William Crabb & Co., Black Moun- 
tain, N. C., has joined Slaughter Machinery 
Charlotte, N. C., textile equipment 
manufacturers’ representative. Mr. Sommer 
will cover the Southern territory, concentrat- 
ing his activities in the Carolinas. 


Howard A. Sherman has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the General Arbitra- 
tion Council of the Textile Industry to suc- 
ceed Paul B. Halstead, who resigned effec: 
tive March 1 to become associated with 
Cone Export and Commission Co. 

George L. Logan, tormerly divisional! 
sales supervisor for Veeder-Root, Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conr., has been promoted to sales 
manager of the firm’s counting device divi 
sion. He will supervise the sales of textile 
counters and other items through the firm's 
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. C. E. Smith, formerly 
sales division supervisor, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the counting de- 
vice division. 


Brandon Payne has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of Plants Nos. 2, 5, 9 
and 10 of Cannon Mills Co. at Concord, 
N. C. James Funderburk, formerly assistant 
superintendent of Plant No succeeds 
Mr. Payne as superintendent there. Mr 
Payne is the son of M. M. Payne, a general 
superintendent for Cannon at Kannapolis, 


N. C. 


OBITUARIES 


Thomas Armstrong Adame, retired 
textile executive of Brenham, Tex., died 
Jan. 14. Mr. Adams was successively super- 
intendent, secretary and president of South 
Texas Cotton Mills, now known as Brenham 
Cotton Mills, Inc. Surviving are a daughter. 
a brother and two sisters. 


H. M. Aderholdt, vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager of Henry River 
(N. C.) Mills Co., died last month of a 
heart attack. Surviving are his wife, a son 
a daughter, and a brother, Miles, who was 
associated with him in the firm as general 
manager and secretary-treasurer. 
Eugene Elmo Ed- 

miston, 75, plant 
engineer at Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Mills. 


and a business. civic 


and religious leader in 
Mooresville, died Jan. 
18 after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Edmiston 
had been associated 
with Mooresville 
Mills for 56 years and was a director of 
the firm. He served as general chairman. of 
the master mechanics division of the South- 
ern Textile Association in 1933-34. Surviv- 
ing are three daughters, four brothers and 
a sister, 


Charles M. Engers, 74, traffic manager 
for Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., died recently. Mr. Engers had been 
associated with Dixie since 1912 and was 
the firm's oldest employee in time of service 
Surviving are his son, two daughters and 
two sisters. 


Archibald C. Line- 
berger, 50, promi- 
nent textile executive 
of Belmont, N. C., 
died Jan. 17 at a hos- 
pital in Charlotte, N. 
C., after an illness of 
only three days. At 
the time of his death 
he was president of 
Acme Spinning Co.; 
vice-president of Knit Products Corp.; a 
director of Linford Mills, South Fork Mfg. 
Co., Crescent Spinning Co., Majestic Mfg. 
Co. and Perfection Spinning Co., all of Bel- 
nont, president and treasurer of Piedmont 
Processing Co.; treasurer and general man- 
‘ger of Rowan Cotton Mills of Salisbury, N. 
\. Mr. Lineberger also was a past president 
f the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners As- 
ociation. His late father, a noted textile ex- 
cutive for many years, is credited with de- 
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Fairbanks 


HAND TRUCKS of special design required for 
many industries are run-of-the-mill stock items 
in the Fairbanks catalog. There’s a type for every 
need ... of sturdy design, high grade materials 
... and built to last. Here are some typical 
examples. If you don’t see what YOU need — 


ask for it. 


Fig. L 1191 
Malleable tron 
CASE TRUCK" 


Built te teke the 
shock of heavy pock- 
ing cases, boxes and 
machinery. Indestruct- 
ible yet light in weight 
One ton capacity. 


Fig. CC-10 TIER TRUCK 


Beverages, cartons ord crotes 
con be handied more efficient- 
ly. High stocking cuts down sfor- 
age spoce. Capacity 750 pounds. 


Fig. 500 JACK and 
j PLATFORM TRUCK 
Efficient, low cost lift jack 
and platform system 
increases production, cuts 
costs. Many stondord pict- 
form sizes ovailable; 


special sizes to order. 


Fig. 9304 HAND TRUCK 


Long, sloping lines ‘“‘break’’ 
the easily. Steam-bent 
handles prevent crushed fingers 
when hondling large cases. 


Lever Trucks (Pry-Bars) 


Tremendovws leverage to 
handle heovy cases, crates, 
mochines, etc. Raises loads 
9” from the floor, 
6 and 7-foot lengths. 


Fig. A-1448 All Steel 
UTILITY HANDTRUCK 


ideal for bogs, cartons, 
cases and smol! kegs. Solid 
nose plate, curved cross bars, 
welded center strap, fitted 
with step climbers. load 
rating 400-500 pownds. 


VALVES * DARTS & PIC UNIONS * TRUCKS © CASTERS 
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OBIT UARIES— 


veloping the combed yarn spinning industry 
in the Belmont area. Surviving Mr. Line- 
berger are his wife, four daughters, one son, 


Thomas J. McNeely, 80, retired textile 
executive, died suddenly last month at his 
heme in Eustis, Fla. At the time of his re- 
irement in 1945 Mr. McNeely was super- 
intendent of Davidson (N. C.) Mills, Inc., 
and prior to that was superintendent of 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. at Concord, N. C., 
fer several years. Surviving are his wife, 
four sisters and a brother. 


Charles W. Meade, 61, shop foreman 
on the second shift at Jefferson (Ga.) Mills 
until ill health forced his retirement in 
1946, died Feb. 5. Surviving are his wife, 
a son and a daughter. 


Burton F. Mitchell, 52, retired textile 
executive of Mount Holly, N. C., died Jan. 
2 at the home of his mother in Shelby, 
N. C. A graduate of North Carolina State 


milf 


College School of Textiles, Mr. Mitchell 
worked for a while with the Armstrong 
group of mills in Gaston County, N. C., and 
then for 29 years as an executive of Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co. at Mount Holly. 
Surviving are his mother, his wife, a daugh- 
ter and a brother. 


Silas R. Rhoads, 62, assistant to the 
manager of special sales for Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., textile machinery firm of 
Philadelphia, Pa., died last month. Mr. 
Rhoads had been with the company more 
than 30 years. He is survived by 
brothers. 


two 


Lucien C. Turner, Sr., formerly super- 
intendent of Summerville (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, died last month at a hospital in 
Atlanta after a brief illmess. For the past 
three years Mr. Turner was Summerville 
city clerk. 


Eugene W. Wall, 56, assistant treasurer 
and chemical director of Kali Mfg. Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., died Jan. 29. -Mr. Wall 


joined Kali in 1922 after previously having 
been associated with General Chemical Co. 
and Heydern Chemical Co. He was a lec- 
turer and writer on many technical subjects 
and did some of the original research work 
on cold light and the application of fluores- 
cent colors to textiles. He is survived by 
his wife, one son, his mother and a sister. 


H. F. Williamson, 83, retired textile 
executive of Anniston, Ala., died recently. 
Mr. Williamson came to Anniston as man- 
ager of American Net & Twine Co., now 
known as Linen Thread Co., and retired 
about 15 years ago after serving the firm 
47 years. Active in fraternal and civic or- 
ganizations, he was a tormer governor of 
Alabama Kiwanis Clubs and held high posi- 
tions in Masonic organizations throughout 


Alabama. 


L. L. Wilson, 64, at one time super- 
intendent of the No. 2 and 3 plants of 
Harriett Cotton Mills at Henderson, N. C.., 
died Feb. 3. Mr. Wilson retired from active 
duty some years ago because of ill health 
Surviving are four brothers and a sister. 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Gastonia, N. C.—Farmac, Inc., has been 
chartered by the state to knit, spin and 
weave. Capitalized at $100,000, the firm 
lists stock subscribers as D. R. Lafar, Jr., 
Dan Lafar and Burke M. McConnell, all 


of Gastonia. 


LAKEview, N. C.—Officials of Wyandotte 
Worsted Co., Waterville, Me., have stated 
that the construction of a Southern branch 
weaving plant on a recently-purchased tract 
here is not in immediate prospect. 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—A revised group hos- 
pitalization insurance plan, providing much 
greater coverage, went into effect Feb. 5 at 
Dixie Mills, Inc. Under the new plan, the 
firm is paying a substaatial part of the cost 
of the insurance, making the cost to the 
employee very low in relation to the bene- 


fits offered. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Building permits total- 
ing $108,000 were issued last month to 
Stonecutter Mills Corp. for an addition to 


MILL SHOP 
SUPPLIES & PARTS 
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“Cive him the part, Melton, ne matter 
whether he voted for the union or not.” 


the present plant and for a new manufac- 
turing building. The addition to the plant 
will cost $63,000 and the new building will 
cost $45.000. 


Co._umBiA, S. C.—A charter of incorpora- 
tion was issued last month to Calvine-South- 
ern, Inc., Columbia, to manufacture textile 
products. Leon Salkind is president of the 
new corporation, which has $50,000 capital 
stock. Mr. Salkind is president of Calvine 
Cotton Mills, Inc., operating separate plants 
in Charlotte, N. C., producing print cloths 
and tobacco cloth, and of its parent firm, 
Leading Embroidery Co. of North Bergen, 
N. J. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The 100 by 200-foot 
treating shed at Southern Weaving Co. was 


completely destroyed Jan. 23 by fire. The' 


treating shed was not connected with the 
main portion of the plant and the blaze was 
confined to the structure in which it started. 
The structure destroyed by the fire contained 
textile orders for the automotive industry, 
cotton, treating materials and other raw 
materials. 


DANVILLE, Va.—Europeans in the near 
future will spend a day at Dan River Mills 
via the radio. A team from the Voice of 
America visited the plant recently with re- 
cording equipment, and against a _ back- 
ground of noise created by looms, cards and 
spinning. frames in actual operation, inter- 
viewed personnel from top management 
down to the laborer level. An official ex- 
plained that the program would be one of 
the many documentaries beamed to foreign 
countries showing American industry at full 
production under satisfactory democratic re- 
gime. 


Co_umBus, N. C.—Deeriang, Milliken & 
Co. recently started work on a new $2,500.- 
000 weaving mill near Columbus. Daniel 


Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C., and 
Birmingham, Ala., holds the general con- 
tract for the entire project. Plans were pre- 
pared by the Deering Milliken engineering 
department. This 180,000 square foot struc- 
ture to be known as Hatch Mill is basically 
a one-story structure. However, a partial 
basement of over 40,000 square feet is pro- 
vided plus a mezzanine floor of the same 
area. The basement will be utilized for 
storage and warehouse space while the mez- 
zanine floor will house offices and spinning 
and packaging facilities. The basement and 
first floor are cast as a flat concrete slab with- 
out beams to provide a smooth ceiling for 
the basement permitting greater storage 
height. Sheer head columns are used to 
support the 1014-inch thick floor and pro- 
vide clean ceiling for the movement of the 
lift trucks throughout the basement area. 
This totally enclosed air conditioned struc- 
ture will provide for the preparation of 
yarn for wool and blended fabrics as well as 
the weaving of this yarn into suitings. Two 
apparatus towers in the front of the build- 
ing will provide for the air conditioning 
equipment for the mill. 


HENDERSON, N. C.—Officials of Hender- 
son and Harriett Cotton Mills Feb. 2 an- 
nounced plans for an expansion program in- 
volving an expenditure of about $2,000,000. 
Additions will be constructed to plants in 
North and South Henderson. Additional 
machinery has been contracted for. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. — The aewly-organ- 
ized Leno-Tex Mills, Inc., of Charlotte has 
purchased the Servall Fabrics plant here 
at 4800 Wilkinson Boulevard. Additional 
equipment has been installed and the con- 
cern is now producing act bags for laun- 
dries. It also expects to produce some heavy 
fabrics for the Armed Forces. Coit M. 
Robinson, Sr., of Lowell, N. C., is president 
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of PROVEN QUALITY 


MADE and DELIVERED with ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


PICKER STICKS—POR DRAPER OR C & K LOOMS 
TOP CLEARER BOARDS—BINDERS 
SKEW ERS—LUG BLOCKS 
LOOM LAY—PITMAN ARMS—HAND RAILS 


Manufacturers of hardwood, precision parts and acces- 
sories for Textile Machinery for years. Made from the 
finest Hickory and Dogwood. Made to your specifica- 
tions. Quality workmanship backed by our reputation 
that makes You Sure of Satisfaction. 


Phone 2-5829 or write: 


THE PEARSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


POST OFFICE BOX 2031 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
»> 


HARDWOOD LOOM PARTS 


‘“ Rings that are RIGHT — 
es ne you need them for the 

maximum production 

that both patriotism and 


profit demand. Replace 
worn rings with smooth- 
running DIAMOND 
FINISH. Replace out- 
moded styles with our 
new lubricated speed 
rings. For the long pull, 
invest in “Rings that are 
RIGHT”, 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


Twister Rings since 1873 


MILL STARCH 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


a 


F. MeeWALLACE 


Division Manager _hifiningham 9, Alabeme 


Greenville, S. C. 


E. HAYS REYNOLD 
Greenville, $. C. 


JAMES-C. JACOBS 
Sportanburg, §. C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
a 1200 WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


— 
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Lf - ing, Milliken & Co., and is expected to be 
> | MILL NEWS— completed by June. One of three buildings 


will be a 17,000 square foot twister plant 


of the new concern; Charles L. Gallman is tor the ravon departme nt About 1.800 


vice-president; Mrs. Mary H. Boger, secre- new twister spindles will be added to the 
tary, and Coit M. Robinson, Jr. is treasurer department and others will be moved from 


the present location to the new building. A 


BIDDEFORD, Me. — Pepperell Mfg. Co. gmail building addition to the carding de- 


this year is celebrating its 100th year Of partment will house additional equipment 
operation. The company was organized in 
1852 bv Samuel Batchelder. and flamed afte: 
a colonial military leader. Dividends have 


been paid to stockholders for 100 consecu- 


including one new comber, 26 new cards 
and 32 new deliveries of drawing. The 
third building will house air conditioning 
equipment. This will provide more space 
for the rayon preparation department. Dan- 
iel Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
is contractor for the construction 


tive years, the company reports. Operations 
are onducted in four states: Maine, Massa 
chusetts, Georgia and Alabama 


Cowpens, S. C.—An order filed Feb. 6 
at the Court House in Spartanburg by Cir- 
cuit Judge Thomas B. Greneker freed Linda 
Cotton Mills of county tax obligations for 
three years. The order also awarded the 


Rome, Ga.—Rome Textile Finishing Co. 
has been organized with Raymond Nason as 
president, and presently 1s constfucting a 
new plant with separate warehouse and fin. 
, ishing department. Infra-red ovens and roll 
concern, as reimbursement for taxes paid coating equipment is being installed for the 
application of rubber backings to chenille 
rug yardage and other materials up to 144 


under protest in 1949, a judgment against 
Spartanburg County tor $2,000 with interest 
at six per cent from Dec. 22, 1949. The 
action was brought under State Act 1122 of 
1930, amended in 1933, aftecting new en- 
terprises 


inches, with continuous dyeing operation im 
sequence. Mildew and flameproofing will 
also be done on a commercial basis. 


| 7 SHOALS. N. C—R. H. Pinnix, gen- 
LONGHURST. N. C.—Roxboro (N. C. 
( eral contractor of Gastonia. N. C.. has been 


Cotton Mills recently announced plans for Cup aN 
awarded the contract at $306,78 


for con- 
a three-year modernizing program at its 
Longhurst Plant mill village, involving the 


installation of sewage lines, paving of streets 
and remodeling of homes. New ORLEANS. LA. A locomotive 
rammed a large trailer truck as it was load 
ing at Lane Cotton Mills Jan. 8 and caused 


| a $12,500 fire that for a while seriously 
near Bishopville, on the Lynches river. It ecatened the $5.000.000 mill. The fire 


is reported in trade circles that Reeves will caused about $2,500 damage to the mill 


| construct a spun rayon finishing unit on the building and about $10,000 damage to 
U ED site. Reeves officials, however, have not 


| property within. 
announced to what purpose the proposed 


4 r L EX | R | L | TY plant will be put. The site investigation GREENVILLE, S. C.—Judson Mills Jan. 18 


was in charge of Lockwood Green Engi- marked the celebration of 1,000,000 man- 


BUILT INTO EVERY | neers, Spartanburg, S. C., in consultation hours without a disabling injury. “This 
| of 


with the general industrial agent the has been accomplished by safety organization 


BTM SPRIN G TYPE | Seaboard Air Line Railroad and the S. C. throughout the plant, and the co-operation 


struction 6f a weaving and spinning build- 
ing at Carolinian Mills, Inc. 


BISHOPVILLE. S. C.—Reeves Bros... Inc.. 
has acquired option on a 70-acre plant site 


State Planning Commission. of all mill employees,” Alan Sibley, vice- 
| | president, stated. 
| SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A $600,000 build- 
C mn A N K A H M | ing and improvement program is now under SIMPSONVILLE, S. C.—Potter-Shackelford 
| way at Drayton Mills, a subsidiary of Deer- Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C., has 


For fewer loom stops, for higher 
speeds, and for smoother opera- 
tion at any speed, install sturdy 
BTM Spring-Type Crank Arms. | 
Made of finest tempered steel | 


and iron, these more dependable | 
crank arms are reinforced at all | 
points of strain. They were | 
designed for rugged flexibility, | 
and long, trouble - free service. 
They are shipped complete with 
grease fittings and hardened steel 


crank pin. Order today from: | 


PRODUCTION OF FIBERGLAS YARNS through efficient, one-floor operations will be facili- 
tated in the new plant of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. at Anderson, 5. C. This artist's sketch 
shows the layout of the plant, which will cover 175,000 square feet and be located on a 130- 
acre plot on the Iva Highway, four miles south of Anderson. It is planned to have the plant in 

# A ag A ee operation about mid-1951 te meet currently large military requirements, as well as increasing 
civilian demands, for Fiberglass yarne—used widely as a base for electrical insulation; to 

reinforce plastics, paper, tape and certain industrial rubber products; for cleths coated with 

TEXTILE MACHINERY CO rubber, vinyl and neoprene, and for decorative curtain and drapery fabrics. General contrac- 
* tors are the Daniel Construction Co., Greenville, 5. C. Plans were prepared by Lockwood Greene 


GREENVILLE.S.C. Engineers, Inc., of New York and Spartanburg, 5. C. 
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been awarded the contract for construction 
of a cloth room extension at the local plant 
of Woodside Mills. J. E. Sirrine Co. of 
Greenville is engineer for the project. The 
extension will cost approximately $16,000 


Rock Hitt, S. C.—The Celanese Corp 
of America expects to begin producing syn- 
thetic staple fiber late this year at its Cel 


river plant here., Production now is acetate 


continuous filament yarns Harmon Ho- 


warth, general manager, reports satisfactory 


progress on the newly-started multi-million 
dollar expansion program which includes 
both additional construction and installation 
of machinery and other equipment 


Grace, S. C Plans have been an- 
nounced. for construction of a large ware- 
house at the Grace Bleachery of Springs 
Cotton Mills. The warehouse will be two 
stories and will provide about 1,000,000 
square feet of storage area. Cost of -the 
warehouse is estimated at more than $500,- 
000 


TRION, GA.—The cotton mill cloth room 
at the Trion Division of Riegel Textile Co 
has been moved to the former glove factory 
building, thus providing space in the old 
location of the cloth room for installation of 
an additional 276 looms. The glove factory, 
as previously noted, is being moved to new 
facilities recently acquired in Greenville, 


Ala 


IcarD, N. C.—Herman Sipe & Co., Hick- 
ory construction firm, is in the process of 
modernizing the plant of Icard Cordage Co. 
with new floors, walls and roof 


DALLAS, Tex.—The local plant of Texas 
Textile Mills has been leased for eight years 
to Johnson & Johnson of New Brunswick 
N. J. Headquarters of Texas Textile Mills 
are being transferred from the Dallas plant 
to a downtown building at the corner of 
McKinney and Akard Streets. Operation of 
the Dallas mill, except for storage and office 
activities, was discontinued last Summer 
when machinery was transterred to the com- 
pany's plants at McKinney and Waco. 


GREER, S. C.—-Grammar school property 
valued at more than $355,000 was deeded 
recently to the Greer school district by the 
Victor Monaghan Co., a division of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc. D. A. Stansell, manager 
of the Victor and Apalache Plants of Victor 
Monaghan Co. in Greer, made the formal 
presentation of the deeds at a meeting held 
in the office of the superintendent of the 
Greer school system. In accepting the gift 
of the two schools, Greet officials expressed 
deep gratitude for the interest and co-opera- 
ion officials of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
had continuously shown in the civic affairs 
t Greer. 


Decatur, ALA.—The Chemstrand Corp. 
innounced Feb. 8 that Daniel Construction 
Co. of Alabama, Inc., Birmingham, has 
been named general contractor to erect a 
nulti-million dollar plant for the produc- 
on ot synthetic fibers at Decatur. The an- 

uncement was made in Philadelphia, Pa.., 

Osborne Bezanson, president of Chem- 
‘rand, a corporation which is jointly owned 

Monsanto Chemical Co. and American 
‘iscose Corp. Mr. Bezanson said that con- 
‘Tuction will get underway immediately on 
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_Announcing 


THE OPENING OF A GREENVILLE 

OFFICE TO BETTER SERVE OUR 

CUSTOMERS IN THE PIEDMONT 
AREA! 


To better serve our many friends in the Piedmont 
Area, we have established a Greenville Office in 
charge of Mr. (Mel) M. D. Chase. Mr. Chase 
will travel the entire Piedmont Area. He has been 
in the Textile Mill Supply business for the past 
twenty years and we feel he is ideally equipped 
to give a helping hand to you in any and all of 


your manufacturing phases. 

There will also be a competent Draftsman on full- 
time duty in our Greenville Office to better serve 
Contractors in the Piedmont Area where steel esti- 
mates are required. 

We invite you to try our service . . . just telephone 
Greenville 5-2058 and Mr. Chase will call on you 
personally. 


B. L. MONTAGUE COMPANY, INC. 


Steel Fabrication © Textile and Industrial Machinery ©¢ Supplies 


Sumter —— Charleston — Greenville, South Carolina 
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MILL NEWS— 


a 656-acre site at Decatur. Manufacturing 
units, laboratories and general offices, as 
well as a power house and other service fa- 
cilities, will be erected at the location ad- 
sacent to the Tennessee River. The plant 
approximately 500 persons. 
Chemstrand acrylic fiber is currently being 
produced at a pilot plant at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. In its initial new synthetic 
fiber will be manufactured in staple form 
only. Acrylonitrile, one of the raw materials 
for the fiber, will be manufactured by Mon- 
santo in a large plant being built at Texas 
City, Tex. 


will employ 


Stage, the 


Seneca, S. C.—At a recent date, all but 
65 of the 325 company-owned houses of 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills. 
been The 
mostly three. four and five-room structures, 
on lots averaging about 60 by 120 feet, and 
2,200 


Inc.. had 


sold to employees houses are 


are selling at prices ranging from 
to $3,500 


NEWNAN, Ga.—Newnan Fibers Co. has 
been organized here by W. B. Hill of New- 
nan and James I. Grogan of Boston, Mass 
The new firm, which is expected to begin 
operations late this month, will make blend- 
ed yarns from various waste fibers, most of 
which will go to wool manufacturers 


BURNSVILLE, N. C.—Small scale opera- 
tions was started recently at the new $1,000,- 
000 plant here of the Duplan Corp. Outside 
work on the modern brick structure has been 
completed. More than 30 looms are in 
operation and about 100 more are on the 


floor awaiting installation. 


CLOVER, VA Pacific Mills recently 
closed an option it has held for nearly two 


W hile 


years on a 500-acre tract near Clover 


the company's intentions have not been re- 
vealed, it is believed that the land was pur- 
chased with a view to building a new pro- 
duction plant. 


S. C.—Daniel Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, S$. C., has completed 
work on a $300,000 addition to the Textron 
Southern plant here and new machinery ts 
now being installed. The addition will ena- 
ble the mill to increase the number of looms 
by almost 50 per cent. The plant currently 
utilizes 684 and when installations 
are completed the mill will have about 1,100 
looms, The 


looms 


expansion also includes the 


additions of some spindles 


LAURENS, S. C.—Installation of machin- 
ery for ply twisting at Watts Mills, creating 
approximately 100 new jobs, will be com- 
pleted probably late in April, according to 
an announcement by T. P. Townsend, man- 
ager of this division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc. The additional machinery ts being set 
up m the spinning room at the 
Watts plant, and -will be used in the pro- 
duction of ply twisting of spun rayon and 
cotton yarns 


rorme! 


The installation, according to 
Mr. Townsend, includes ring twisters, cone 
winders and high speed warpers. The ex- 
panded production at Watts Mills will ma- 
terially increase the number of workers, and 
in turn step up the payroll of this division 
of the Stevens company. Applications for 
the new jobs are being received by the per- 
sonnel department at the plant. Supervisory 
positions will be filled by promotions in 
accordance with company policy, according 
to the manager. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—The Huntsville Mfg 
Co. marked its fifth anniversary in January 
with a program at the Joe Bradley School 
here. The large crowd that attended, despite 
pouring rain, heard A. D. Elliott, vice-presi- 


dent and general manager of the textile firm, 
cite some of the company’s accomplishments 
during this period. They included: (1) The 
number of employees has more than dou- 
bled—from 700 to nearly 1,500. (2) All 
obsolete machinery has been replaced with 
up-to-date machinery. (3) Consistent indus 
trial harmony ‘with no labor interruptions. 


Honea Patu, S. C. It was reported 
recently that Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, S$. C. and Birmingham, Ala., 
had more than half completed work on the 
new two-story addition to the Chiquola 
Mills weave room. Three-foot, load-bearing 
brick walls have been erected to carry the 
timber structure which duplicates the old 
Sufficient strength has 
been provided to carry the mill up to the 
full five-story height if desired. This $100,- 
000 project will provide 17,000 square feet 


for 150 looms. This addition will provide 


mill's construction. 


extra Capacity for the company's present line 
of print cloths, “sheetings and other cotton 
fabrics. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—It has been reported 
that the $50,000 re roofing project tor Bran- 
don Mills Corp. in Greenville has been com- 
pleted by Daniel Construction Co., general 
contractors for the project. 


ANDERSON. S. C.—A 17,000 foot ware- 
house addition has just been completed by 
Daniel Construction Co., of Greenville, 
S. C., for Mills. The ware- 
house has been designed to permit addi- 
tional manufacturing space when desired, 
and complete facilities have heen provided 
for air conditioning and humidification. In 
addition to the warehouse this 
$100,000 project included air condi 
tioning facilities for the entire mill. This 
entire project was completed about the first 
of January and is now in operation. 


Havnsworth 


facilities. 
new 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES —- LITERATURE 


Lubricant Additive 


A revolutionary lubricating additive, 
which is said to prolong the life and greatly 
increase the efficiency of electric motors as 
well as gears, bearings and all moving ma- 
chinery parts, is currently being made avail- 
able by Power Ball Oil Co., Inc., of Colum- 
bia. S. C. Called Power Ball Friction-Proof 
Oil, the new additive ts said to boost in- 
stantly the lubricity and performance life of 
any oil, grease or lubricating compound to 
which it is added. 

Factory sales and service manager im the 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Virginia is Arthur 
D. Wade of 2505B McClintock Road, Char- 
lotte. N. C., to which textile inquiries 
should be directed. Supplies of Power Ball 
are currently maintained by Seabrook Trans- 
missien Co. ef Anderson fer South Carolina 
accounts; McCain and McGee of Statesville 


92 


Road, Charlotte, for western and Piedmont 
North Carolina; and Transmission Supplies 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C., for eastern North 
Carolina. The president of Power Ball Oil 
Co., Jerome D. Shanman, has his head- 
quarters at 911 Huger Street, Columbia, and 
the firm operates its own refinery at Tenafly, 
N. J. 

Additional outstanding features of the 
versatile oil bracer are its excellent rust- 
proofing, detergent and penetrating proper- 
ties, and, according to the manufacturers, it 
contains no soap, chlorine, graphite or sul- 
phur 
corrosive and non-acid forming, and inju- 
rious to neither ferrous nor non-ferrous 
metals. 

Company engineers state that the high 
lubricating qualities of this unique, patented 
chemical compound can save impressive 
amounts of money annually in textile plants 
through increase in machine productivity, 


It is described as completely non- 


reduction in breakdowns, lowered mainte- 
nance costs and reduced power consumption. 
If properly used, advises the manufacturer, 
the additive can reduce the average plant's 
electric power bill by five to 18 per cent. 
These savings are possible because the prod- 
uct is said to increase horsepower yield by 
reducing wasteful machine friction. 

When used in ratio of one part Powe 
Ball to ten parts lubricant, it forms a micro- 
scopic but exceptionally tough lubricating 
film which penetrates into the pores of 
metal and protects the surface from corro- 
sion as well as scuffing and scoring. Because 
of its remarkable penetrating power, Power 
Ball can easily free badly rusted nuts and 
bolts, shafts and other “frozen’’ machine 
parts, says the manufacturer. In respect to 
detergency, the additive dissolves all carbon, 
gum and sludge and holds such foreign de- 
pesits in suspensioa indefinitely. 

At present, 130 textile plants (120 spin- 
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You get MAXIMUM RESULTS with the New, Improved No. 15 
CLEANING and BLENDING FEEDER 


HERE IS A MACHINE AS NEAR 
PERFECT AS ENGINEERING 
SKILL CAN MAKE IT 


It is dust proof, all ball bearings, each 
housed in a special dust proof housing, 
each easily accessible for greasing which 
is only necessary about every six months 


Each machine fully equipped with Sar- 
gent or other comb, gridbar cleaners, dust 
pans for removing dirt, automatic feed 
control and other features that make this 
the most perfect hopper on the market. 
Certain changes may be made to meet 
individual preferences. Signal lights and 
suction fan optional 


Early delivery on a limited number of 
machines 


Full details on request—No obligation 


Specifications : 
Built of 5 16 Rolled Steel Height 6’ Oo”: Le th 10” Ss”; Width 3’ 1%"; 
Moter——1 HP, 1200 R.P.M. Textile Motor. 
Manufactured by 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


LOOM REEDS 


Finest Quality For weaving every fabric 


Specializing in STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


also CHROMIUM PLATING 


Diamond Hard Velvet Smooth 


~ GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


= PHONE 5678 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ning, weaving and finishing and ten knit 
Ball Friction 
Proot Oil in their manufacturing operations 
It is (licker-ins 
and comb boxes), spinning trames, twisters 


ting) are employing Power 


being utilized on cards 


MOTTIS 


and dyeing and finishing ranges. It 


also finds use on motors of all types, air 


compressors winches genecrators elevators 


intra-plant materials handling trucks and 


cutting tools 


Hunter Compartment Washer 


lames Hunter Machine Co. announces the 


addition complet line of wet finish- 


ing and drying equipment, a new compart 
ment type open soaper or washer. The ma 
chine is installed at the United States Finish 
ing Co.'s main plant in Norwich, Conn., and 
has been operating on a production basis for 
the past six months. The machine was de- 
signed as the result of several conferences 
between the engineering department and the 
finishing’ department of United States Fin 
and the development engincer- 


Ma- 


confer- 


ishing Co 


ing department. Of the James Hunter 


chine Co. The 


ences was the installation of a compartment 


net result of these 


washer embodying practically every feature 
and improvement practical operating person- 
nel had desired for many years. The ma- 
chine is brand-new from the ground up, the 
company states, and was designed with only 
one idea in mind, that being the manufac 
ture of 
tool 


The cloth is fed to the machine through 


a high-speed, low-cost productive 


a set of Mecco guides and draw rolls to the 
first bowl 
passes over stainless steel top and bottom 
rolls rubber ex- 
pander to the main nip rolls. These can be 
furnished with either three or five-ton pres- 


It progresses through vertical 


idler then Over a curved 


sure. The bottom roll is of centrifugally 
cast stainless steel, and the top roll is rubber 
covered to any density required by the mill 
These 


idler rolls, are rigidly supported in a rugged 


main squeeze rolls, as well as_ the 
which is entirely indepen- 
itself. 


Both top and bottom bearings of the squeezc 


cast iron trame 


dent from the stainless steel bowl 


rolls are so designed that either roll may be 
The 


bottom idler rolls are held independently ot 


removed without removing the other. 


the stainless steel bowl, and no part or parts 


94 


which must be aligned are attached to the 


tub itself. The tanks are tabricated from 
type No. 316 §.M.O. stainless steel, and all 
corners and bottoms are rounded tor ease 


in cleaning. A skimmer trough ts furnished 


in each tank to clear away sludge or other 
foreign matter which is removed trom the 
cloth The bottom 


two compartments ‘are 


rolls in the first 
solid stainless 
balance of the machine 
Thes 


ine h diameter stainless 


idler 
steel 
tubes. and im the 


ure specially constructed reels reels 


are made trom six > 
steel rods and agitate the cloth, which loos 


ens gums and increases the scouring efh 
ciency 

Pressure on the 
Stabiliflo control of 
which is located in the casting which sup 
ports the The 


is accomplished through a 


main rolls is supplied 


through motors the 


main reol bearings final 


squecét heavy 
set of Hunts Model pneum tic illy con 
trolled 18-inch diameter squeeze rolls, wh'ch 


trom ten to 15 tons pressure. The 
cloth then goes through a compensating gate 
and is delivered to a set of 40 Unistel dry 
which are manufactured 
by the Unistel Textile Corp. of Port Chester, 


Y.. are 23 inches drameter 


cans. These cans 


and opet 
ate under 35 to 5O pounds pressure 

At the time that this soaper was installed 
the mill man RD hoped to increase the 
productive efhciency of the soaping 
Now, after 


claim a.100 


range 
by approximately 50 per cent 
six months of operation, they 
per cent increase and are running the ma- 
chine trom 90 yards to 125 yards per min 
range of fabric 


trom S0-square pe rcale to 118 dobby 


ute on a complet varying 
When 


the machine is being run for soaping after 
aging or developing and oxidizing the colors 


used in the printing process, the first two 
bowls are filled with chrome acidic oxidiz- 
ing bath to perform the initial function of 
developing. After these two bowls come 


two water rinses, then four soap bowls and 
two final rinse bowls 
the water is approximately 180” in all 
bowls. Water flow as well as addition of 
acid and can be entirely automatic. 
When the machine is being used for scour- 
ing rather than soaping, seven to eight bowls 
are used for soap and soda, and two to three 
bowls for rinse bowls 


The temperature of 


sOap 


The installation of this modern compart 
ment washer and high-pressure cans is part 
of the United States Finishing Co.’s program 
for complete modernization of plant equip- 
ment. 


New Montague Co. Office 


B. L. Montague Co., Inc.. of Sumter. 
S. C., recently opened a new office in Green- 
ville, S. C. This. new establishment is for 
the specific purpose of serving the Piedmont 
area on projects requiring steel fabrication 
as well as ofke ring’ a complete line of tex- 
tile and industrial machinery and supplies. 
Montague’s new Greenville office will be 
in charge of M. D. Chase. Mr. Chase is 
equipped to serve the textile industry, hav- 
ing had over 20 years experience in_ the 
textile mill supply field. He will be travel 
ing throughout the entire Piedmont area 
and can be reached through the Greenville 
office by telephoning Greenville 45-2058. 
Also on full-time duty in Greenville wil! 


be a competent draftsman to better serve 


where 
The new Green- 


Piedmont 
steel estimates are required 
othce of B. L. Montague Co., Inc., ts 
located at 305 East McBee 


contractors im the area 


ville 


Avenue 


Multi-Purpose Cotton Truck 


A versatile materials handling develop- 
ment of Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
is a three-in-one unit that can be used with 
a Towmotor cotton bale stacker, hydraulic 
bale standard forks 
attachment to the carriage of a compact 
Model LT-40 Towmotor fork lift truck and 


quick-detachable couplings in the hydraulic 


clamp, of Simplified 


lines make these three cotton handling de- 
vices interchangeable in a few minutes time 
the frm states. The unit 1s expre ssly engi 
in box cars 
and congested areas, and for rapid stacking 
and “bre aking out The cotton bale stacker 
and a pair of pallet forks are standard equip- 
ment with the cotton truck; the stacker piv- 
ots a full 180 degrees, and includes a re- 


necred for easy maneuvering 


movable platform for added convenience in 
breaking out bales from storage. 
Barnes New York Office 

N. M. Mitchell, president of Barnes Tex- 
tile Associates, Inc., with headquarters in 
Boston and a branch office in Spartanburg, 
S. C., announces that a New York office has 
now been opened with David P. Canavan 
in charge. Until recently Mr. Canavan was 
vice-president of Harry E. Stocker ‘Associ- 
He will now head up the new Meth- 
ods and Materials Handling Division of 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 

It is expected that this new division will 
be well received by the textile industry, in 
vicw 


ates 


of the expanding interest and need 
for engineering guidance in the methods and 
materials handling field. Inevitable short- 
ages of manpower, and constantly rising 
labor rates, are forcing textile mill execu- 
tives to consider all possible means for con- 
serving labor and holding down costs. Ac- 
cording to Mi Mitchell, the 
methods and materials handling studies have 
proved to be a prime source for the develop- 
ment of increasing productiviy and reducing 
costs in every phase of mill operation 


results of 


Another item of importance to mill execu- 
tives is the expansion of the Barnes execu- 
tive service for the textile industry. Al- 
though the service has recently been de- 
veloped to the point where it is a major 
activity, it has existed for several years in 
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DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


FLUORESCENT STARTERS 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEAR! 
This is a glow switch condenseriess pre- 
cision starter equipped with sautematic 
thermal relay cirewit breaker. The relay 
automatically removes the lamp from, the 


circuit electrically when the lamp becomes SP-15-20 For use with 15 

deactivated and automatically resets upon or 20 watt lomps. 

interruption of the lamp circuit. SP-30-40 For use with 30 

SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective | or 40 watt lamps. 

lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. ; 

No buttons to push —no replacement of | 5?-85-'00 For use with 

starter. 100 watt lomps. 

REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters Manufactured under 

provide exact timing of electrode heating, U. S. PATENTS 

preventing excessive loss of emission mater- 2298236 2239244 

VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 Co. for installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
over an extended voltage and temperature Mills. 

range with absolute dependability. Other Potents Pending 


INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS CORP. 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro @ Spartanburg @ Greenville 


Nutting Floor Trucks, Rubber Wheels, Casters 
Barrett Lift-Trucks, Skids, Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks and Tractors 


DESIGN AND 
APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING 


Fig. 310 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT! 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
OTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


221-227 Builders Bldg. 
ELWELL-PARKER Charlotte, N. C. 
POWER TRUCKS Phone 2-5026 
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an informal way. Barnes men of wide ex- 
perience are made available for whatever 
length of time may be required to fulfill a 
particular assignment. This can be a matter 
of a few days, a few weeks, or a few months. 
The service covers every type of manage- 
ment, and the executives available under 
the plan are specialists in their respective 


fields. 


Manual On Employee Feeding 


Employee Feeding, a manual of policies 
and procedures by John W. Stokes, has 
recently been published by Edmund S. Whit- 
ten, Inc., 216 Tremont Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. This 92-page manual covers policies 
and procedures for setting up and operating 
an efhicient employee feeding facility. It 
is designed for industrial plants, insurance 
companies, banks, department stores, hospi- 
tals, colleges, schools and other institutions 
undertaking employee feeding for the first 
time, or desiring to check their current oper- 
ations for improvements and economies. 
Employee Feeding is arranged to be.of serv- 
ice to top executives and cafeteria managers 
alike; and its material may be applied to de- 
fense and wartime emergency feeding re- 
quirements as well as to ordinary peace- 
time conditions. 

The main sections in this practical book 
by Mr. Stokes include: the food organiza- 
tion, location, equipment, purchasing, receiv- 
ing, storage, food preparation, cooking, 
menu-making, sanitation, food cost control, 


labor cost control, accounting records and 
statements, food trucks and other services, 
developing patronage and sales volume, care 
of equipment, and preventive maintenance 
It also includes 27 charts, floor plans and 
typical forms, and other supplementary ma 
terial which make it a practical guide in 
day to day operations or when orienting new 
restaurant employees to their duties 

John W. Stokes, management consultant 
and author of Employee Feeding, for several 
years operated a well known system of res- 
taurants and was president of the Massachu- 
setts Restaurant Association. He 1s also a 
lecturer at Boston University on restaurant 
management. Eminently qualified to prepar« 
this practical guide for organizing and oper- 
ating profitable and efficient restaurants for 
employees, Mr. Stokes believes it should 
prove of unusual value at this time due to 


the tremendous step-up in defense work with 


its imcreased numbers of employees and 
practically round-the-clock feeding problems 


Book On Dust Control 


Detailed selection, operation, and main 
tenance data for the plant engineer respon- 
sible for dust control is contained in a 50 
page, digest-size book, Industrial Dusi Con- 
trol Through-Exhaust Systems, offered by 
the Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. Lib- 
erally illustrated with 15 photographs and 
ten line drwings, the book treats, in three 
major (1) exhaust hoods and 
piping systems, (2) dust collecting equip 
ment, and (3) exhausters and drives 

Introductory chapters list six basic meth- 
ods of accomplishing dust control; give 


sections, 
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CARD CLOTHING NEWS 


WRITTEN MONTHLY BY E. A. SNAPE, JR., PRESIDENT 


STRIP-O-MATIC 
Sie Your Carding 


The story of STRIP-O-MATIC is as simple as 
that: its revolutionary design enables you to solve 
your carding problems! 


STRIP-O-MATIC cards better, at lower cost to 
you, and in addition has so many PLUS features 
that users follow their first order with ‘‘repeats.” 


Today, with our Country In a State of Emergency, 
it is doubly important that you secure the very best 
production possible at the lowest cost. At mo time 
could STRIP-O-MATIC be needed more than at the 
present, and we are indeed happy to be able to 
supply you with the amount you need 


We have curtailed our export business, thereby 
conserving our allotment of wire, foundation and 
leather to assure you of an available supply of the 
best card clothing possible. We owe this to you, 
just as you owe to your customers the best product 


Representative 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Exclusive Sales Agent (Cotten 


Division) fer Virginia, North 
Carolina, Seuth Carolina 


you can produce; and which you WILL produce 
insofar as STRIP-O-MATIC can help you. 


So—come to us with your carding problems and 
let us show you how ably STRIP-O-MATIC will 
solve them. 


*Reg. in U. S. Pat. Of 
Sincerely, 
E. A. Snape, Jr., 


President, 


Benjamin Booth Company 
Allegheny Ave. and Janney St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Booth Company PA. 


seven reasons why improperly planned dust 
collection installations do not fully perform 
their function; tell why experienced engi- 
neering skill should be applied to the dust 
collection probiem; and analyze with text 
and line drawings the three basic elements 
of dust control systems 

The chapter on exhaust hoods and piping 
systems discusses: (1) control of air move- 
ments, (2) recommended hood and enclo 
sure design and arrangement, (3) exhaust 
air velocity and volume, and (4) eight rules 
for installing industrial exhaust system 
piping. 

A 16-page illustrated section on dust col- 
lecting equipment gives seven factors which 
influence Then follows de- 
scriptive and application information on the 
following types of dust collecting equip- 
ment: (1) settling chamber, (2) centrifugal 
collector, (3) baftle type callector, (4) fan 
type centrifugal separator, (5) wet ort wash- 
er type éollector, (6) electrical precipitator, 
and (7) cloth type filter. Included in this 
chapter are data on continuous and inter- 
mittent service, spark arresting and collector 
hopper 

The chapter on the exhauster and drive 
tells how to determine exhauster capacity by 
considering the total air volume to be han- 
dled and the total air flow resistance of the 
system. Six components comprising the to- 
tal air resistance are given Types of ex- 
hausters, drive recommendations, and ex- 
hauster and motor foundation and housing 
requirements are discussed in this section. 

A final eight-page chapter is devoted to 
exhaust system operation and maintenance, 
In this chapter are given methods of testing 
and evaluating exhaust system effectiveness: 
recommendations for locating indicating in- 
struments desirable for making periodic 
check-ups; and 17 steps to follow when 
making routine inspections 

Copies of Industrial Dust Control 
Through Exhaust Systems may be obtained 
free of charge from the Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Cloth Folding Machine 


Formed with the purpose of building 
an improved cloth folding machine and 
equipped to produce these machines to the 
customers specifications, the Hall & Jansson 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., has recently made 
delivery of the first. cloth folder ever pro- 
duced having an automatically air operated 
table, with motor drive and push-button con- 
trol to return table to its starting position. 
Mr. Hall has specialized in design of cloth 
folders for about 35 years and Mr. Jansson 
has been associated with him for about 20 
years. Plant engineers, purchasing agents, 
production engineers are invited to make 
inquiry to Hall & Jansson Co., 177 High- 
land Street, Worcester, Mass. 


exhaust 


its installation 


Barreled Sunlight Paint Co. 


The name of U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co. of Providence, R. I., has been changed 
to the Barreled Sunlight Paint Co. In mak- 
ing the announcement, Wilbur L._ Rice, 
president and treasurer of the company, 
pointed out that “Barreled Sunlight,” the 
registered trade name of the various interior 
and exterior paints aad enamels manufac- 
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tured by the company, was so generally 
known that it would be far more advanta- 
geous to have the company known as the 
Barreled Sunlight Paint Co. In his an- 
nouncement he made it clear that the change 
was in name only and in no way represented 
a change in either the ownership or manage 
ment of the company. The same family 
ownership which has guided the manage- 
ment of the company since its foundation in 
1886 continues with the following officers: 
Wilbur L. Rice, president and treasurer; 
Wayland W. Rice, vice-president in charge 
of operations; Howard F. Eastwood, vice 
president and secretary, and Alexander S 
West, general sales agent 

Mobilift Tier-Master 

A new Mobilift Tier-Master fork lift 
truck with telescoping uprights low enough 
to enter a motor truck van body, yet. with 
a lift that will tier materials three pallets 
high, is announced as being in production 
by Mobilift Corp. in Portland, Ore. This 
versatile new model, according to the manu- 
facturer, is only 72 inches high with the 
mast lowered but will lift 117 inches from 
floor-to-forks. The over-all height of the 
mast extended is 142 inches. The Tier- 
Master is designed to tier three pallets high 
and still easily move in and out of trucks, 
through low doors and other restricted 
clearance areas without transferring loads 
from one fork truck to another. With a 
fork lift truck of this design, materials 
handling can be greatly speeded up in 
operations where loaded pallets are tiered 
three high but still must be moved in and 
out of truck bodies or through restricted 
clearance areas. 

The Mobilitt roller lift mechanism allows 
unobstructed view between the uprights and 
lifts at a speed of more than 45 feet per 
minute. This makes it possible for the 
operator to have full visibility through the 
uprights from the lowest to the highest 
position he can tier to the full 117 inches 
in a minimum of time. Like all Mobilift 
models, the new Tier-Master has the famous 
Lev-R-Matic drive controls which allow 
torward or back operation at the push or 
pull of a single lever without shifting gears. 
All three control levers are conveniently 
grouped for finger-tip, right hand operation. 

The Tier-Master is a stand-up type, 2,000. 
pound capacity fork lift truck with an out- 
side turning radius of 57 inches and a zero 
inside turning radius. The new model is 
powered by a three cylinder air-cooled, gas- 
operated Mobilift engine. 


— 


ElectroniK Recorder 


An electronic recorder for accurately and 
quickly measuring temperature of the rotor 
in large electric generators has been devel- 
oped by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. The ElectroniK has been designed to 
provide a better and more economical instru- 
ment to assist operators in avoiding over- 
loads, according to Charles W. Bowden, 
central stations industry manager of the 
company's Brown Instruments Division. In 
addition, the instrument furnishes a 12-inch 
Seip chart record which can be used as a 
guide for gradually cooling a generator, 
Bowden said. The recorder has a range of 
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0 to 150° C.. a limit error of 1.5° C.. a 
dead zone of 0.3° C., and a pen speed of 
1.4 minutes full scale. Its range of rotor 
winding resistance is 0.1 to 4.0 ohms and 
it has a dielectric test of 1,500 volt rms for 
one minute. In designing the new instru- 
ment special. consideration was given to 
users who, generating large volumes of their 
own power, want maximum safety and de 
pendability for peak capacity operation. The 
recorder is made as a special product with 
deliveries in about 90 to 120 days from re- 
ceipt of orders. 


New U. S. Testing Co. Lab 


As a further service to mill buyers, ex- 
porters, cotton merchants and others, the 
United States Testing Co., Inc., has estab 
lished a new cotton fiber testing laboratory 
in the Cotton Exchange Building in Dallas. 
Tex. This new laboratory is maintained 
at standard atmospheric conditions. The 
equipment includes: the latest type Pressley 
Testers for fiber strength, the Fibrograph 
for fiber length uniformity, the Micronaire 
for fiber fineness, and -microscopic equip- 
ment for cell wall thickness or maturity. 
The laboratory is staffed with experienced 
technical personnel. 


The new Dallas laboratory is the first in 
dependent coramercial cotton fiber testing 
laboratory in Texas which is the country's 
largest cotton growing and exporting stat« 
It is the second cotton fiber laboratory to 
be established by the United States Testing 
Co,, the first laboratory having been estab 
lished in Memphis in 1949 

The operation of these cotton fiber labora- 
torres in the country’s two leading spot cot- 
ton markets greatly facilitates the use of 
cotton fiber tests in the merchandising and 
utilization of cotton and is particularly im- 
portant at a time when production of yarns 
and fabrics against government specifications 
requires careful selection of cotton having 
specific fiber properties 


Brush Plant Expands | 


Industrial Brush Co., Inc., Little Falls, 
N. J., has just completed additions to its 
plant that triple floor space and make room 
tor installation of new equipment. W. F 
Enchelmaier, president of the company, 
origihated and developed the use of its 
present all-metal core cylinder brushes as 
a result of more than 26 years of experience 
in the designing and manufacturing of in- 
dustrial brushes. The present expansion is 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


39% Atando Ave. 


(Home Office and Factory) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices in Jersey City — Chicago — Philadelphia — Cleveland —— Pawtucket, R. |. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— which is said to reveal heretofore unknown 


facts regarding the advantages, and proper 


el ties of potato starch and techniques appli- 
trend towar elim. . 
eo. ' cable to modern textile processing. Copies 
ination of wooden cores in cylinder brushes 
of thus bulletin may he obtained without 


obligation by addressing requests to Mor- 


Morningstar, Nicol Bulletin ningstar, Nicol, Inc., 630 West Sist Street, 

Recently made available from Morning. York 19, N. Y. The Morningstar 
star, Nicol, Inc.. is a new four-page bulletin, organization established in 1851, celebrates 
in convenient torm tor loos leat hling, this vear its 100th year of service to the 


more mills 


.* 


star’ silicate 


Keeping up with the demand 
for “Star’’ Silicate is not easy today. 
Frankly, the controlled quality 

of “‘Star’’ takes a lot more production time 
than for less pure silicates. 

Special processes add stability, remove harmful 
impurities. Every shipment of “Star’’ is 
checked and double-checked for uniformity. 


Let us know when you need silicate. We hope 
that we can serve you with “Star’’. 


mu Philadelphia Quartz Company 
1170 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


PQ SILICATES OF SODA 


textile industry. Founded by Charles Morn 
ingstar, the company was the hrst to make 
potato h COMME. ially and 1S considered 
the leader in this field as manufacturers and 
distributors of potato starch and dextrines 
with plants at Houlton and Mars Hill, Me.. 
Twin Falls, Idaho, and Hawthorne. N. J 


R.C.A. Metal Detector 


Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., sole domestic 
and Canadian distributor for the R.C.A 
electronic metal detector, announced re- 
cently that further mechanical and electronic 
improvements have been made on this in- 
spection equipment. The R.C.A. metal de- 
tector is a scientifically designed automatx 
inspector which warns of the presence of all 
magnetic or non-magnetic metals or alloys 
regardless of their depth in the material 
Particles as small as 39-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter have been detected. Units 
have been in use for more than six years 

Improvements have been made on the 
main tie-bolts between the two heads of the 
unit. They are now made of steel instead 
of brass to provide greater strength and 
more rigidity, resulting in improved stabil- 
ity. Dust-covers over the balance control ac- 
cess holes will now open wider. They will 
also be provided with tabs to assist in open- 
ing, making for easier access to the balance 
controls. Further mechanical wumprovements 
are: the orientation of screw driver slots 
so that the position of the control is more 
easily determined. The terminal for the 
external ground connection will now be 
permanently fastened. 


Provisions for air circulation around the 
chassis have been altered to guard against 
the possibility of nuts falling through the 
ventilating openings. An electronic change 
in the balance meter circuit has been made 
to eliminate the high voltage connections 
that were above the chassis. Oscillator coils 
are now accurately marked and matched, 
affording easier initial balancing and greater 
stability during service. 


Further electronic changes have also been 
made in the circuit of the cathode delay 


COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING | 


YARNS Ag 
BEAMS, CONES 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Georgia 


ty LARGE PRODUCTION ... UNIFORM QUALITY 


LATEST MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN sates acents: Walter T. Forbes Co. pxone 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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capacitor. The protective relay on the oscil- 
lator chassis has been re-located; an addi- 
tional frequency by-pass has been provided 
on the receiver chassis; a pickup coil of new 
design has been introduced to reduce any 
Capacitive effect from products; and a new 
pin yack on the receiver chassis will allow 
for the direct measurement of unbalanced 
voltages. 
Brown Moist-O-Graph 

The Brown electronic Moist-O-Graph for 
regain control on multi-cylinder rayon slash- 
ers is fully described in Instrumental Data 
Sheet No. 8.3-37, currently available from 
Brown Instruments Division, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne and Rob- 
erts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. The firm 
states that for many years there has beer 
a definite need in the textile industry for a 
better instrument for measuring and con- 
trolling moisture regain on rayon and syn 
thetic warp yarns. This gap in the field of 
moisture measurement, it claims, has been 
closed with the release of the Brown elec- 
tronic Moist-O-Graph. 


New Loom Aids Agent 

William J. Moore, manufacturers agent 
of Greenville, S. C.. announces that his 
hrm has been made agent in North and 
South Carolina for Loom Aids, Inc., dtvi- 
sion of Medgentra, Ltd., (U.S.A.), Inc. 
The Greenville firm also represents Edward 
H. Best & Co., Redman Card Clothing Co., 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Walter 
L. Parker Co., Waukesha Foundry Co. and 
Chas. A. Schieren Belting Co. 


General Dyestuff Circulars 
General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y., recently rel- 
leased the following new circulars: G-646, 
Celliton Discharge Blue SGA; G-651, Alog 
sol Golden Orange IRR-CF; G-658, Algosol 
Gray IHL-CF; G-659, Igepal CA Extra 
High Conc.; G-660, Fastusol Brown 3RL- 
CF: G-661. Celliton Fast Red GGA Extra 
Conc. CF; G-662, Celliton Blue BB Extra 
Conc. CF; G-666, Celliton Fast Red GGA 
Extra Conc. CF for printing; G-670, Rhoda- 
mine B Extra S; and G-672, Glyecine A. 


The Atlanta, Ga., branch office of Mason- 
Neilan Regulator Co. Feb. 1 moved into 
new quarters at 805 Peachtree Street, N.E.. 
Atlanta. The ofhice is located in Room 457 
at the new address and the telephone number 
is Vernon 2782. 


New Reeves Bulletin 


An attractive new 12-page bulletin, G- 
509, which describes the basic operating 
principle of the Reeves variable speed drives 
and contains representative rating tables and 
dimension drawings, is being offered by 
the Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 
Reeves, manufacturer of more than 300,000 
variable speed drives, offers the only com- 
plete line of variable speed equipment. 
Capacities range from one-fourth to 87 
horsepower with stepless speed changes 
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within ratios from 2:1 to 16:1. The new 
bulletin covers, in condensed form, the three 
basic Reeves units—variable speed transmis- 
sion, vari-speed motodrive, vari-speed moto: 
pulley—and a wide variety of manual and 
automatic controls for use with them. 


New Holdsworth Plant 


Holdsworth Gill Screw Co., Inc., recently 


moved into its new and enlarged plant at 55 
Sabin Street, Pawtucket, R. I. The firm 


states that a faster parts service will be 
available to customers directly from this new 


plant. Sole sales agent for the firm is Atkin- 
son, Haserick & Co., 211 Congress Street, 
Boston 6. Mass. 


Fafnir Branch Is Moved 


Fafnir Bearing Co. of New. Britain, 
Conn., announces the recent removal to 
larger, more modern quarters of its Char- 
lotte branch office and warehouse, to 119 
West 29th Street, Charlotte 6, N. C 


Industrial. Electric Co., 617 Gillespie 
Street, Fayetteville, N. C., has been named 
a dealer for Allis-Chalmers motors, con 
trols, pumps, transformers and Texrope 
drive equipment in 17 central and south- 
eastern North Carolina counties and in five 
northeastern South Carolina counties. E. L 


Plunkett is manager of the firm, which was 
established last July. 


STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %”’, 2’”’ and %”’ strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 
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May Put Narrow Looms On Heavy Webbing 


Narrow fabric looms now producing civilian goods may 
soon be converted to the manufacture of heavy webbing, 
it was revealed in Washington Feb. 6 following the first 
meeting of National Production Authority officials with 
members of the narrow fabrics industry advisory committee. 
The advisory committee also recommended that the N.P.A. 
utilize looms which are now idle in production of heavy 
webbing. 

The diversity of production methods among the various 
segments of the industry created a problem as to the tssu- 
ance of an order for this industry, comparable to other 
directives put out by N.P.A. The manufacturers generally 
agreed that some type of directive providing an even distri- 
bution of defense rated orders was desirable, but there were 
apparently no concrete suggestions offered at the meeting. 

N.P.A. promised to alleviate one of the primary prob- 
lems, namely the industry's inability to get sufficient cotton 
and rayon yarn even with priority rated orders. This situa- 
tion was created by the fact that present N.P.A. orders 
state producers of carded cotton sales yarn and high tenac- 
ity rayon yarn may reject defense orders if shipments under 
them would exceed ten per cent of their scheduled monthly 
production. 


Cotton Clinic Probes Cleaning Problem 


Intensified research effort is. urgently needed if cotton, 
the nation’s number one fiber, is to meet its essential obliga- 
tions in the emergency years ahead, conferees at the se ond 
Cotton Research Clinic sponsored by the National Cotton 


Council concluded after their three-day meeting in Pine- 
hurst. N. C.. Feb. 7-9. 


After reviewing special military cotton needs, appraising 
mill processing problems and scrutinizing cleaning methods 
and progress made in testing various fiber properties, the 
119 top textile scientists in attendance representing 17 
states and Canada, agreed further emphasis is needed on 
manufacturing and production problems in order to bolster 
the nation’s mobilization effort. 

The clinic conferees carefully examined problems in- 
volved in cleaning cotton in the light of the increased 
amount of trash, leaf, etc., resulting from mechanical har- 
vesting. ‘Whereas three years ago about five per cent of 
cotton was picked mechanically, about 15 per cent of the 
1950 crop was so harvested. With an all-out drive now 
on to bring in 16,000,000 bales or better in 1951 and acute 
labor shortages already developing, ever greater emphasis 
will have to be placed on increased mechanization. Thus 
a serious Cleaning problem is posed for mills which must 
now make every pound count in processing the needed 
quantities and qualities of military and urgent civilian cot- 
ton goods. 

In evaluating cotton cleaning in mulls, Robert O. Sim- 
mons, engineer at Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., re- 
ported that exhaustive experiments with standard cleaning 
equipment in“ mills showed that little progress has been 
made in the past two decades and concluded that present 
equipment cannot cope with the cleaning problem. He 
said basic new developments were needed to obtain the 
necessary quality and pointed out that inadequate machin- 
ery presently used as cleaning equipment places an extra 
cleaning load on the card which actually is designed pri- 
marily to separate fibers. The card, a main step in process- 
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ing cotton, acts efficiently as a cleaner of hand picked cotton 
but can't operate efficiently on trashy cotton. Therefore. 
in effect, the card has become a bottleneck in expanding 
cotton production to meet stepped-up requirements. An- 
other clinic speaker, E. C. Gwaltney, vice-president of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me., described experiments with 
high-speed winding which he said hold real promise of 
easing the cleaning problem although the winding method 
is still only in the experimental stage. It was found thai 
when speed of the yarn ran up to 1,800 yard per minute, 
tremendous amounts of trash and neps were removed from 
the yarn. “With a bright light on the bobbin,” he said, 
‘the motes being thrown off looked like hornets coming 
out of a nest.” He reported mill men viewing the tests 
agreed that from one-half to three-quarters of pepper 
trash was removed from the yarn with no loss of strength. 

Conferees also reviewed research strides made in develop- 
ing cotton products for military uses. A report prepared 
by Dr. S. J. Kennedy, research director, textile clothing and 
footwear section of the Quartermaster Corps, told how 
even greater research efforts must be made to give greater 
protection to troops in training and combat under all types 
of climatic conditions. His teport pointed out that present 
shortages of certain military-type textiles, coupled with the 
vastly accelerated mobilization plans of the nation make 1! 
imperative that fabrics be designed for maximum service- 
ability. Greater conservation is needed too, he said. In 
this connection, the Quartermaster laboratory has already 
been successful in designing cotton fabrics in varying 
weave, texture and yarn count and subjecting these to rigid 
field and laboratory testing, with the result that great im- 
provements have been made. For example, tests showed 
that cotton sateen weaves, cut into garments with the filling 
side out, were substantially better than standard herringbone 
twill used in World War II. As a result sateen has replaced 
twill. It was reported further studies are under way to 
develop fabrics of multiple properties combining fabri 
structures to provide wear, water and tear resistance. Im- 
provements in high strength cottons to provide these prop- 
erties present real possibilities, Dr. Kennedy's report stated. 

Those attending clinic sessions also heard emphasis placed 
on the important influence of fineness and maturity of cot- 
ton fiber on the properties of the yarns and fabrics needed 
for military and essential civilian uses. Experiments were 
described in which fibers were cut to eliminate all difter- 
ences except fineness, thus allowing direct measurement of 
the effect of this property. Mill representatives at the clinic 
urged that these developments be carried further if the 
enormous demands for quality production are to be met. 


Manual On Quality Control Of Materials 


A new A.S.T.M. Manual on Quality Control of Mater- 
ials, sponsored by Committee E-11 on quality control of 
materials, has been issued and takes the place of the widely 
used A.S.T.M. Manual on Presentation of Data. The new 
manual is organized in three parts. Part 1 essentially covers 
the presentation of data; Part 2 presents limits of uncer- 
tainty of an observed average; Part 3 explains the control 
chart method of analysis and methods for presentation of 
data. 

Part 1 represents a revision of the main section of the 
former A.S.T.M. manual which it replaces. This section 
discusses the application of statistical methods, other prob- 
lems of condensing the information contained in a single 
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set of observations, and presenting essential information in 
a concise form. Sper ial attention ts given to types of data 
such as would be gathered by individuals or committees 
and presented to the society, with emphasis on the vari 
ability and the nature of frequency distributions of physical 
properties of materials. 

Part 2 represents a revision of Supplement A of the old 
A.S.T.M. manual which it replaces. In this section 1s dis- 
cussed the problem of presenting limits to indicate the 
uncertainty of the average of a unique sample of observa 
tions. In this part is suggested a form of presentation for 
use when needed in A.S.T.M. reports and publications; the 
restricted conditions under which this form is theoretically 
applied are given and the meaning of such limits is ex- 
plained, and a table is given to permit ready calculation 
of 99 per cent, 95 per cent, and 90 per cent “confidence 
limits’ for various sample sizes. Working rules are pre. 
sented regarding the number of places to be retained in 
computation and presentation of average, standard devia- 
tions, and confidence limits. In this revision the generally 
accepted term ‘‘confidence limit’ is introduced, and con 
stants for computing 95 per cent confidence limits are added. 

Part 3 presents formulas, tables and examples useful in 
applying the control chart method of analysis and presenta- 
tion of data as mentioned above. This method requires 
that the data be obtained from several samples or that the 
data be capable of subdivision into sub-groups on the basis 
of relevant engineering information. The principles of 
this part are discussed largely in terms of the quality of 
materials and manufactured products. 

The A.S.T.M. Manual on Quality Control of Materials 
(STP No. 15-C), 100 pages, in heavy paper cover, can he 
procured from the American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa., at $1.75 per copy. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Unit Holds Parley 


The Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, held its Winter meeting in Green- 
ville, S. C., Feb..3 and during the technical session mem- 
bers were told of the many uses in textile processing for 
polyphosphates and mechanical color gauging. 

Arthur H. Razee, manager of chemical sales and servicc 
for Rumford (R. 1.) Chemical Works, declared that prop- 
erties of the polyphosphates make them effective wherever 
soap is used in wet processing. Polyphosphate efficiency as 
a detergent, emulsifier, dispersing agent and deflocculent 
were emphasized by Mr. Razee, especially in sequestering 
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BINDER AND 
BOX PLATE LEATHER 


Saves Time and Money 


lt is made from specially finished leather that will 
withstand frictional wear on high-speed looms .... . 
needed more than ever today. Furnished in cut 
binder and box plate tovers in any shape or size. 


It does NOT have the ordinary leather finish. It is NOT 
a reject from belting leather such as slab leather. 


We will gladly and exactly duplicate your ‘specially 
shaped samples and quote price on request. 


Mail Your Requirements To Us Today 
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HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear; preserve the ‘SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
‘A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Monufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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REDMAN BRAND 
CARD CLOTHING 


is time-tested, user- 
approved, and carries 
the manufacturer's 
100% guarantee of 
uniform performance 

to assure you 
better carding; in- 
creased yield; and a 
stepped-up produc- 


tion rate. 


The Chavis Card Clothing Company, Agents for the RED- 
MAN BRAND, offers you installation SERVICE with an 
outstanding record of competence and customer satisfaction. 
Chavis Card Clothing Company also offers a complete line 
of Card Supplies; all-types of fillets; cylinder bearings—all 
types; card chains, etc. Call or write for any information. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


CHAVIS CARD 
‘on  GLOTHING CO. 


6232 
P. 0. BOX 246 GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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calcium and magnesium and heavy metals and aiding even 
dispersion of dyes, starch, metal oxides and printing gums. 
He also pointed out that insoluble lime soaps and pectinates 
in emulsifying oils, waxes and finishes can be removed by 
polyphosphates. 

Inaccuracies in color matching occasioned by such things 
as stray light and variations in photocell characteristics and 
illumination levels are eliminated by use of an instrument 
such as the PPG-IDL Color Eye, Dr. George P. Bentley, 
head of Instrument Development Laboratories, Needham 
Heights, Mass., pointed out. Fifty of the instruments are 
now in use, chiefly in textiles, it was stated. The instru- 
ment’s diversity in measuring samples of dimensions from 
one-half inch minimum diameter, was noted. Comparative 
ease of operation was also pointed to, unskilled personnel 
being able to make routine measurements in a few minutes. 


Georgia Executives To Meet March 24 


The next carding-spinning discussion meeting of the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia will be held March 
24 at Georgia Tech, Atlanta, it is announced by Robert W. 
Philip of Callaway Mills Co., secretary and treasurer of 
the group. The program for the meeting will be based 
on a Carding-spinning questionnaire of 22 questions which 
was mailed to all members of the association Jan. 29. 
Bonnar Made Vice-President Of A.A.T.C.C. 

J. Robert Bonnar of General Dyestuff Corp., for many 
years director of research for the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists; last month became a na- 
tional vice-president of the association. Mr. Bonnar’s elec- 
tion was made known as ballot results were announced 
to the 175th council meeting of the organization in New 
York City. All other officers were re-elected. 

C. Norris Rabold, Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., was 
re-elected president; George O. Linberg, Belle Chemical 
Co., Boston, vice-president; William R. Moorhouse, Na- 
tional Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye. Corp., 
treasurer, and Harold C. Chapin, secretary. 

Leonard §S. Little, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
originator of the association’s executive committee on re- 
search some years ago, is taking over that post from Mr. 
Bonnar. William D. Appel, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, also was added to this committee. George H. Schuler, 
Du Pont, was named chairman of the council's publicity 
committee to succeed Paul J. Luck, Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co., who resigned this post be- 
cause of his duties as New York chairman and in arrang- 
ing the forthcoming convention there Oct. 17-19. 

Beginning next year, the association will elect four 
regional vice-presidents from the South, West, New Eng- 
land and Central Atlantic areas, the council having agreed 
that all requirements for change of the constitution have 
been met. 

The next meetings of the council and general research 
committees are to be held in Raleigh, N. C., April 20. 


Full Production Called Industry's Goal 


Full production of cotton textiles in 1951 and the utmost 
in co-operation with the military to provide needed fabrics 
are the principal current goals of the industry, W. Ray Bell, 
president of The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
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of New York, stated at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion Feb. 8 at its Worth Street offices, New York City. 

Contrasting conditions with those obtaining just ten years 
ago, however, Mr. Bell expressed the opinion that, short 
of all-out war, the pressures on the market in 1951 should 
not be as great as then. He pointed to productive records 
of cotton goods mills, greater. machine efficiency, the avail- 
ability of greatly increased supplies of rayon and synthetic 
fabrics, and the fact that cotton does not have to be substi- 
tuted for imported fibers and fabrics such as burlap, linen, 
and the like. All of these are evidence of a better over-all 
supply position in textiles. Increased military demand also 
is Offset in the total yardage situation by decreased export 
trade in cotton goods. 

At the meeting Saul F. Dribben of Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co., Inc., recently named to the new office of chair- 
man of the board of the association, was re-elected to the 
board, and the following new directors were chosen for 
three year terms: Robert Amory of Springs Mills. Inc.. 
John M. Reeves of Reeves Brothers, Inc., and J. W: Valen- 
tine & Co., Inc. Mr. Dribben submitted a report for the 
industry committee of which he is chairman, Alonza F. Bon- 
sal reported as an association delegate to the textile industry 
committee on foreign trade, Mr. Bell reported for Treasurer 
Ridley Watts, and John L. Severance reported as secretary 
of the association. 

In commenting on the greater availability of textiles 
than at the outset of World War II, Mr. Bell noted that 
production of cotton textiles in 1951 was 1,400 million 
yards or 16.6 per cent larger than in 1949, showing a total 
of about 9,800 million linear yards. Rayon and other syn- 
thetic fabrics, he said, are supplying a billion yards a year 
more than prior to World War II. The sea lanes are open 
and cotton does not have to substitute for burlap, jute, silk, 
sisal and other hard fibers. Meantime although five per 
cent of the spindleage in 1941 has been dismantled, the 
larger proportions of new machinery in plants today prob 
ably more than balance this loss. Continuous production on 
a three-shift basis, five days a week and in many cases six, 
also is boosting production. For the final quarter of 1950. 
Mr. Bell said, production of cotton goods was averaging 
over 200 million linear yards weekly. 

“Although demand in our primary markets,’ he said, 
“has continued uriabated, these figures em over-all produc- 
tion would indicate that the civilian trades in American 
distribution have absorbed cotton goods at a rate equiva- 
lent to former high periods of inventory accumulation, in 
other words around 60 linear yards per capita. There is 
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little doubt that much of this increased production has 
gone into surplus accumulation in the channels of trade, 
despite periods of protracted scare buying at the consumer 
level, especially in July and August of last year and January 
of this.” 

Referring to changed conditions where cotton is currently 
in short supply, in contrast with a decade ago when the 
government had a ten-million bale stockpile, Mr. Bell ex- 
pressed hope of a bumper crop in the new 1951 season. 
“If we don't get it,” he said, “textile difficulties will be 
greatly magnified... Raw cotton costs he said are four 
times the rate of a decade ago and labor costs thrice the 
1940 rate. Cotton goods exports for 1950, Mr. Bell noted, 
“declined some 300 million yards from the 1949 expertence, 
a volume which undoubtedly would more than offset the 
total yardage shipments made during the year to military 
agencies.” 

Mr. Dribben in his report referred to current grave difh- 
culties of the industry in interpreting and adjusting to the 
new general ceiling price regulation and its Supplement |! 
covering military fabrics. Fundamental in the current mar- 
ket situation, he said, is the basic uncertainty as to raw 
material cost arising from the fact that the cotton futures 
exchanges have been closed since issuance of G.C.P.R. the 
night of Jan. 26. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. has established a participating fellowship 
at Textile Research Institute, it has been announced by 
Dr. John H. Dillon, director of research of the institute. 
This will be known as the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Fellowship and the subject of the research will be a study 
of the basic triboelectric properties of textile fiber materials 
as they relate to the important problem of static generation 
in processing and service. William P. Riemen, who re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in physical chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1950, will undertake the work of 
the fellowship which will constitute his Ph.D. thesis re- 
search at the institute and Princeton University. Dr. Donald 
J. Montgomery, institute physicist, will be thesis advisor 
for the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Fellowship. 

The participating fellowship plan of the institute, re 
cently announced, permits the fellowship donor to suggest 
a field of fundamental research to be undertaken by the 
graduate student supported by the fellowship. If this field 
of research is accepted by the institute as suitable in the 
light of its general program of long-range textile research, 
the participating fellowship is set up for a period of two 
years. The fellowship donation is $5,000 per year which 
covers the fellowship stipend, tuition, supervision, apparatus 
and laboratory overhead costs. All results of the research 
are freely publishable in the technical literature, as must 
be the case for a thesis assignment. The donor firm has the 
privilege of consultation with the participating fellow and 
his thesis advisor. No restrictions as to future employment 
are placed upon the participating fellow. 


- 


Silk And Rayon Print Promotion 

A dual program to accelerate the effect of renewed public 
interest in silk and rayon printed fabrics has been launched 
by the newly-formed Silk & Rayon Print Institute. The 
short-range objective is to place increasing emphasis on 
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new printed fabric styles and designs in publicity and pro- 
motion built around the 1951 American Spring Fashion 
collections. The long-range objective is to improve trade 
practices in design, fabricating, merchandising and distribu- 
tion of printed fabrics, both. as finished garments and in 
piece goods. 

C. E. Murray, president of the institute, states that work 
already has been started on style and fashion publicity by 
Miss Eleanor Lambert who is retained by the institute to 
handle this specialized phase of the program. Basic research 
and recommendations for the long range phase of the 
program, together with its coordination, will be carried out 
by Ted Baldwin, Inc., public relations counsel. Mr. Bald- 


win s Organization has begun the basic field research in the | 


New York area. 


—— 


New Model Automatic Loom Introduced 


George Keighley, Ltd., of Burnsley, Lancashire, England, 


has introduced a new automatic loom, said to be extremely 
simple in design and operation, and containing many of the 
features of the firm's present Lancashire type non-automatic 


loom. A feature emphasized by the firm is the interchange- | 


ability of many of the parts of the new loom with its stand- 


ard models. Of the bobbin changing type, the new loom is | 
equipped in the conventional manner for underpick work- | 


ing, but the change and picking mechanism is designed so 
that an overpick arrangement can be fitted if preferred. 

The weft battery takes about 24 six-inch pirns which are 
fed by gravity to the change point. Replenishment of the 
weft in the shuttle is by means of a down-thrusting hammer, 
which ejects the empty tube and inserts the new one. There 
is no loss of production during the change since this takes 
place while the loom is running at full speed. 

Weft shortage indication is by means of a feeler at the 
starting side of the loom. The pirns are wound with the 
usual bunch, but when the remainder of the weft on the 
pirn is exhausted, the feeler, which contacts the weft 
through a slot in the shuttle box wall and corresponding 
slot in the shuttle, slides along the pirn tube and pushes a 
short connecting rod which passes through the normal side 
weft hammer into engagement with a lever at one end of 
the main transfer rod. 

As a result of the ordinary movement of the weft ham- 
mer, the transfer rod is turned about its axis through a cor- 
responding lever at the battery and slides a swivel block 
intg lines with the striking bunter secured to the front of 
thé sley. With the next-movement of the sley the bunter 
and block come into contact and as a result a sharp down- 
ward stroke is given to the bobbin change hammer, which 
strikes the lowest of the pirns in the battery and knocks it 
down into position in the shuttle, ejecting the empty tube 
at the same time. The ejected pirn tubes are delivered into 
a receptacle below the sley. 

The whole change takes place within one revolution of 


the crankshaft, which means that only one pick is inserted | 


after the feeler has indicated an empty shuttle. As the pirns 
are built with bunches this eliminates the danger of this 
pick being made without weft. For certain types of yarns, 
or according to personal preference, an electrical weft feeler 
can be fitted to the loom. 

Brought automatically into operation on the weft change 
is a weft cutting and thread holding mechanism. The weft 
is held between the cloth selvage and the empty shuttle and 
is severed at that point, the tail of weft from the selvage 
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being held until in the normal course it reaches the temples 
where it is severed by the ordinary temple cutter. In a simi- 
lar way, the weft from the replenished shuttle is cut when 
it has moved up to the temples. 

A mechanical swell is used to make certain that the posi- 
tioning of the shuttle in the box is always exact—this being 
essential at the time when the pirn change takes place. 
The checking device is operated from the crank arms and 
puts the required pressure on the swell to position the 
shuttle accurately. 


Chemical Found Usefully Reactive To Wool 


According to British Patent 644,213, epichlorhydrin, 
which was first discovered by Bertholet in 1856, has recently 
been found usefully reactive toward wool, it was reported 
in a recent issue of the Wool Bureau's Newsletter. The 
Newsletter states: “By its use wool fiber can be given in- 
creased weight, a greater resistance to abrasion, and better 
washing fastness in the case of dyed wool. Possibty this 
reactivity is due to the chlorine of the epichlorhydrin. 

“To improve wool according to this patent it is desir- 
able to apply the epichlorhydrin from water solution under 
strictly controlled conditions. In general, it is recommended 
to treat the wool for one to two hours in a one-quarter per 
cent to one per cent solution at 175° to 200° F. 

“The treatment can also be applied to wool which has 
been chlorinated to make it unshrinkable. The epichlor- 
hydrin treatment can be carried out before or after dyeing, 
but in many cases the after-treatment takes away the bloom 
of the dyeing. It is best, where bright shades are required, 
to dye after the epichlorhydrin treatment. In the case of 
dull shades it is better to dye first, and then add the epichlor 
hydrin to the spent liquor—thus making the process simple 
and economical. 

“It seems unlikely that this treatment involves a chlori- 
nation of the wool as chlorination frequently leads to shades 
of decreased wash fastness and a loss of weight of two to 
five per cent. The epichlorhydrin treatment improves the 
wash fastness and may increase the weight up to ten per 
cent, with a 30 per cent increase in abrasion resistance.” 


Q.M.G. Studies Uses For Coated Fabrics 


At a special meeting of representatives of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot and members of the Coated Fabrics Division of the 
Society of The Plastics Industry, Inc., Jan. 4 at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City, immediate and future mili- 
tary requirements from this branch of the industry were 
discussed. 

The principal activity of the society at a time like this, 
said William T. Cruse, executive vice-president of S.P.1., 
is to do everything within its power to promote and advance 
the rearmament program and to work diligently in behalf 
of national security. Because of this, he said, S.P.I. has 
taken steps to co-ordinate the plastics requirements of the 
Armed Forces within the production capacity of this 
industry. 

In World War II, 21,000,000 raincoats and 9,000,000 
ponchos were purchased by the Army, according to L. Boor, 
of the development laboratory, Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot. The large majority of these 30,000,000 rainwear 
items were coated with vinyl plastics. It was emphasized 
by Mr. Boor also that it is their policy to use to the best 
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advantage the best available commercial materials on the 
market, and not to develop some super-duper special prod- 
uct for each application. 

Research development work on the part of the Quarter- 
master Depot, in connection with the elimination of attack 
by living matter that feeds on the plasticizer, has prog- 
ressed to the point where fungus growth can be stopped. 
However, where there is fungus, there is bacteria and the 
depot is now working on the elimination of this attack. 
As soon as the proper additive to the plasticizer has been 
perfected to prevent both bacteria and fungus attack, then 
the Quartermaster General will be in a position to write 
specifications for coated fabrics for products falling in this 
category. 

It was explained by Mr. Boor that the irregular results 
received from the vinyl coated raincoats and ponchos during 
World War II were due to the degradation of this material 
by the lack of resistance of these materials to bacterial and 
fungal growth. There are five reasons, he said, for the 
degradation of materials: sunlight, heat, moisture, air and 
Organisms (fungi, bacteria or anything that feeds on the 
plasticizers). As far as rainwear items for military purposes 
are concerned, problems presented by the first four have 
been overcome and the fifth is almost solved. In addition. 
it was disclosed by Mr. Boor that specifications are now 
being drawn for another all-plastic product, a vinyl coated 
nylon poncho. 


Heating, Ventilating Show Termed Success 


Three hundred and fifty exhibits at the tenth International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition testified to the remark- 
able stature and wholesome outlook of an industry that is 
achieving new heights. The exposition, largest of its kind 
ever held, occupied all the space available in the Commercial 
Museum, Exhibition Hall and extended into the Convention 
Hall at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 22-26. It was managed by 
the International Exposition Co. under the auspices of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
whose 57th annual meeting was held during the week. 

The exposition was opened officially by Lester T. Avery 
of Cleveland, Ohio, president of the A.S.H.V.E., assisted 
by Lauren E. Seeley, first vice-president and now president. 
Assisting at the opening ceremonies also were Charles L. 
Todd, executive director of the Philadelphia Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, and Charles F. Roth, exposition man- 
ager. 

Noteworthy features of the exposition were the large 
exhibits showing complete units, ready for installation, 
their excellence of design and attractive finish, and the 
educational values produced by the carefully planned dis- 
plays. These were generally superior to the offerings at 
previous heating and ventilating expositions. 

The exposition drew attendance from a wide area, with 
visitors registered from all parts of the United States and 
many foreign countries, mounting by the end of the expo- 
sition to a total of nearly 18,000. Members of the A.S.H. 
V.E., and architects, professional engineers and manufactur- 
ers from the many industries which depend on heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning equipment, were strongly 
in evidence throughout the week. An even larger body of 
visitors represented heating and ventilating contractors and 
dealers, many of the latter seeking to expand their lines to 
meet the increasing requirements introduced by the chang- 
ing trends in manufacturing processes which employ heat- 
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ing, cooling and ventilating equipment, and also by advances 
in the construction industry, which affect heating and ven- 
tilating problems in many ways. 

An optimistic outlook on sales for the industry is sus- 
tained by the orderly growth of demand based on the inci- 
dence of new industries, plant expansion required by estab- 
lished industries, continued demand for housing, exhibitors 
said. An underlying factor that many members of the in- 
dustry are taking into their calculations seriously is the 
increasing acceptance of year around air conditioning; that 
is Summer cooling in Northern climates and Winter heating 
in Southern sections, even where extremes of weather. are 
seldom experienced. Executives of industries and boards of 
directors are becoming more readily persuaded that invest- 
ments in climate control pay dividends in more uniform and 
economical production. Managers of institutions, business 
establishments and commercial enterprises have learned that 
the public expects to find air conditioning everywhere and 
regards its absence as lack of progressiveness. 

Among the exhibitors there was no disposition to discount 
the uncertainties of the business outlook. However, it was 
pointed out that ample equipment for visible needs is avail- 
able at present and that some lines are unrestricted and 
others exempted. While several manufacturers appeared 
unconcerned over the prospect of securing sufhcient raw 
material to care for their needs, others were frankly work- 
ing On projects for modified designs, using substitute mate- 
rials. 

Taken as a group, the exhibits of heating apparatus con- 
stituted the most comprehensive display of similar appli- 
ances ever gathered under one roof. They ranged from the 
simple hand-fired furnaces through a variety of stokers to 
examples of the scientific flat-plate automatic burner fos- 
tered by the Anthracite Institute through its extensive re- 
search program. They included many examples of oil burn- 
ers, coal-to-oil conversions and o1l-to-gas conversions. Re- 
acting to the changing demand caused by the introduction 
of natural gas in the East, nearly every manufacturer of 
heating apparatus showed gas-burning equipment. Exhibits 
of gas burners alone and gas control appliances were also 
numerous. 

The methods of heat extraction and distribution were as 
numerous as the methods of combustion. The cast iron 
boiler continues to be preferred by a number of manufactur- 
ers for both steam and hot water designs, but the number 
of steel boilers seems to be increasing and the variety and 
ingenuity of designs evolved in this field is a study in itself. 
The number of types and sizes which most of the manufac- 
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turers require to complete their lines continues to be re- 
markable. 

In point of the manner in which heat ts distributed, new 
developments were many and varied. Improvements and 
simplification of ductwork include new methods of fabrica- 
tion and the employment of new materials, as well as num- 
erous examples of new design in registers, grilles and dif- 
fusers. 

Incorporated among the exhibits at Philadelphia were 
many types of air-moving equipment fans and blowers 
particularly adapted to the needs of manufacturing plants 
and warehouses. 

In the same general category were the exhibits of air fil- 
tration apparatus intended for industrial applications and 
installation in large buildings. Significant among these were 
at least three displays of electrostatic air hitration apparatus, 
one featuring packaged units for installation on small jobs 
and having a low price feature, another featuring a semi- 
automatic washer, which is capable of servicing large units 
section-by-section, without complete interruption of the air 
flow while a third, featuring a ‘‘file-drawer’’ construction, 
consists of a series of cells which are individually and con- 
veniently removable for washing. Another exhibitor showed 
an automatic lint filter for textile mills, in which the medium 
is a single ply sheet of specially fabricated paper which 
unrolls across a screen and is caused to inch along as air 
resistance builds up, thereby renewing the surface contin- 
uously. 

One of the remarkable features of the exposition was the 
increase in number and variety of adherents to the cooling 
phase. For industrial and other large capacity installations, 
one exhibitor offered a “capillary air washer,” consisting of 
a series of capillary cells composed of finely-packed glass 
filaments, forming an air filter over which water ts sprayed. 
The principle involved is described as one which divides 
both air and water into fine streams flowing parallel to each 
other. through low resistance channels. Essentially a dust 
arrester, this apparatus is also used as a humidifier, but by 
applying chilled water to the cells, cooling and dehumidi- 
fying may be accomplished. 

As at all Heating and Ventilating Expositions, the dis- 
play at Philadelphia brought forth many new ideas, espe- 
cially through the development work performed by special- 
ists, notably this year in the field of weather controls. One 
of the simplest of these devices is applicable to forced hot 
water or radiant heating systems, on which it acts as a 
mechanical mixing valve to blend the cooler return water 
with hot water from the boiler in order to provide the 
proper temperature adjustment. The valve is actuated by a 
differential thermostat of the hydraulic, or liquid-filled type, 
the main element of which is exposed to the boiler water 
temperature, while the secondary element 1s connected by a 
capillary tube to an outdoor bulb. As the outdoor temper- 
ature rises the valve tends to close, admitting more return 
water to the system and less of the higher temperature 
boiler water. As the outdoor temperature falls, the second- 
ary thermostat retracts, admitting a larger proportion of 
boiler water to the system, and thus anticipating the need 
for more heat to offset increased radiation from the building. 


Another manufacturer has developed an indoor-outdoor 
control which is sensitive to wind change. Still another has 
developed an automatic control for steam, hot water and 
warm air systems, in which the length of the heating period 
in the on-and-off cycle is automatically adjusted to match 
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the weather, anticipating interior needs by literally measur- 
ing the heat loss. An unique feature of this system is that 
the installation is entirely outdoors and tamperproof., 


Program For Quality Control Meeting 


The complete program for the quality control meeting 
to be held April 13 at the School of Textiles of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, was announced recently. 
The program follows: 9:30 a.m., welcome, Dean M. E. 
Campbell of the’ School of Textiles; 10 a.m., “Neps and 
Cotton,” J. F. Bogdan of the School of Textiles; 11 a.m.. 
“New Developments in Opening Equipment,” H. |. Cheat- 
ham, head of cotton mechanical processing division, South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La.; 12 
noon, “Plant Management With Statistical Quality Control,” 
W. E. Crooks, plant manager, Celanese Corp. of America, 
Rome, Ga.; noon recess, tour through School of Textiles; 
2 p.m., “Effect of Card Licker-in Speed on Quality,” Elliot 
B. Grover, head of yarn manufacturing department, N. C. 
State College; 3 p.m., discussion of Shirley Analyser, joint 
investigation by Percy W. Woodruff of Erwin Mills and 
F. H. Martin of Springs Cotton Mills; 4 p.m., discussion 
of organization. 


O.T.S. Offers Textile Literature Review 


A 326-page review of the literature dealing with the 
influence of form factors on the properties of textiles is 
now available from the Office of Technical Service of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The review, prepared by 
the Research and Development Branch of the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, constitutes a preliminary stage im research 
designed to determine how the inherent properties of fibers 
can best be translated into fabrics possessing the desired 
characteristics of wear resistance, water resistance, fireproof- 
ing, shrink resistance and color fastness. 

Because of the basic relationship of fabric construction 
to most fields of textile research, the review's 1,053 ab- 
stracts cover mechanical behavior and plastic theory; physt- 
cal form; mechanical properties; viscosity deformation; 
absorption; solvation and density; friction; fiber theory; 
yarn theory; fabric theory; sub-fiber structure; testing; fibers; 
yarns; fabric; and the modification of properties through 
finishing. 

The review, which covers both foreign and U. S. litera- 
ture prior to 1947, provides abstracts in considerable detail, 
including, where necessary to an understanding of the data 
charts, graphs and formulas. PB 100 363, A Study of the 
Effects of Form Factors on the Translation of the Inherent 
Physical Properties of Textile Fibers into Textile Structure, 
sells for $8.25 per copy. Orders should be addressed to the 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., accompanied by check or 
money order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Tariff Commission Terminates Investigation 

The Tariff Commission announced Jan. 24 the termina- 
tion of the supplemental investigation regarding extra-long- 
staple cotton ordered Nov. 29, 1950. The commission did 
not recommend to the President that a second additional 
quota for imports of such cotton be permitted during the 
quota year which ended Jan. 31, 1951. 

The regular annual quota on imports of extra-long-staple 
cotton for the last quota year was exhausted very early 
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in the quota year and a supplemental quota of 7,500,000 
pounds of extra-long-staple cotton was proclaimed by the 
President on Oct. 12, 1950, upon the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission. In accordance with the proclama 
tion, the commussion issued licenses authorizing importation 
on behalf of individual cotton manufacturing concerns in 
quantities determined to be essential for their needs. Under 
this procedure the entry of the full amount of the supple- 
mental quota was licensed by Nov. 22, 1950. 

The supplemental investigation ordered on Nov. 29, 
1950, was undertaken as a result of reports that domesti 
producers of certain products were experiencing difficulties 
due to inadequate supplies of extra-long-staple cotton. A 
public hearing in connection with the investigation was 
held on Dec. 11, 1950. The information obtained by the 
commission in the public hearing and from other sources 
indicates that a second supplemental quota for extra-long- 
staple cotton during the quota year was not warranted. 


Coated Fabrics Industry Better Prepared 


Wartime economy and business-as-usual will not mix, 
but the coated fabrics industry remembers the lessons learned 
ten years ago and is in better position in 1951 than it was 
in 1941 to meet its obligations to the nation, to its customers 
and to its workers and owners. This is the view expressed 
by Gerald H. McGreevy, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Textileather Corp., expressed at a recent meeting of 
the Textileather management. committee. The meeting was 
devoted to examining the situation created by the national 
emergency, as it affects Textileather in particular and the 
coated fabrics industry in general. 

Sketching the background of the picture as it appears 
today, Mr. McGreevy noted that in the months before 
World War II Textileather was the first company in the 
industry to make the development on new and essential 
equipage items for the armed forces a major project. Four 
months before Pearl Harbor, he said, all the company’s 
sales and product engineers were pulled off their normal 
customer contact work and instructed to concentrate on 
contacts with various governmental engineering and pro- 
curement divisions and those customers who were fabri- 
cating processed fabrics and similar materials on govern- 
ment contracts. As a result, new and quite satisfactory 
materials for essential military requirements were furnished 
Textileather was the first company in the industry to rfe- 
ceive the Army-Navy E Award, he said. 

“Now, all of us are confronted by another transition to 
wartime economy,’ Mr. McGreevy said. “We do not believe 
in half measures. We are cither at war or at peace. We 
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don’t subscribe to the idea that business can be conducted 
as usual under a wartime economy. When we look at the 
problems which arose and were solved ten years ago and 
compare them with what can be foreseen of today’s prob- 
lems, we find many important differences, but so many 
similarities that the principles applied before still are 
sound today.” 


Finishers Re-elect Arthur G. Poor 

Arthur G. Poor of Standard Bleachery & Printing Co.. 
was re-elected president of the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics at the annual meeting of the 
group Jan 16 in New York City. Mr. Poor told members 
that the association 1s planning concentrated national emer- 
gency efforts and is better prepared than during World 
War II to do its part. He warned that in the face of 
present conditions, many members would be called on to 
be more active in the current emergency. 

“As to the future,’ Mr. Poor declared, “were I to pre- 
dict just one thing that might take place 
the year 


either during 
er even next month, I believe 1 would be very 
foolish. One can hardly do that in one’s own business 
today. To do it for a whole industry is out of the question. 
There are, We know 
we will have good production; how profitable is another 
matter. 


however, a few things we know. 


Continuing, Mr. Poor said: “We do know that we are 
entering a period similar to 1941 and 1942. We know 
there is a national emergency. We know that we are going 
to be called upon to make greater sacrifices than during 
World War Il. We know there will be higher taxes. There 
will be more regulations 
ious materials, 


There will be shortages of var- 


“Our customers will again have to recognize the work 
for the armed services comes first and again co-operate with 
us as they did so well before. Above all we shall be going 
through very trying times—-maybe for many, many years. 
Our industry did everything it was called on to do in World 
War Il. I’m sure it is ready again. As a matter of fact, 
I believe we are better prepared and have better “know-how 
than ever before.” 

A 12 per cent increase in the yardage processed during 
1950 was noted in the report of Alice C. Moore, secretary 
and treasurer of the association. The yardage gain covers 
white, colors, blacks and prints as reported by the same 
association members in 1949 and 1950, it was observed, 
thus furnishing ‘“‘an excellent indication of trend.” They 
continue to tie in closely with the later reports of the 
Bureau of the Census, it was noted. 

Regarding data collected on quantities of gray bales and 
cases of finished goods held in finishing plants, the report 
commented: “This service, which is an accommodation to 
customers, for the past few years has become quite a prob- 
lem to finishers due to lack of space to store the increased 
amounts of bales and cases. Estimated figures indicate that 
at the end of 1950 there is an approximate increase of 
seven per cent in gray bales and an increase of 42 per cent 
in cases of finished goods holding compared with the end 
of 1949.” 

The color classification service of the association handled 
21,626 shades during the year, it was pointed out, repre- 
senting a decrease from 1949 of 36 per cent, although the 
total was 445 per cent higher than in 1943. Last year vat 
colors represented 79 per cent of the classifications made, 
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with 42 per cent in Classes 1 and 2, and the balance in 
Classes 3, 4, 5 and special. The largest number of classif- 
cations made by class were in Class 1, it was noted. 

In regard to water-repellent fabrics, the report stated: 
Activity having to do with the issuance of Trade Practice 
Rules by the Federal Trade Commission is under way at 
present. However, as yet there ts nothing of a definite 
nature to report in this very complicated situation which 
affects so many different groups in the industry—from the 
chemical manufacturers through the retailers. The associa- 
tion is keeping in close touch and lending its assistance to 
the end that practical rules, test methods, etc., may result.” 

Other officers of the association, all re-elected to ofhce. 
are G. D. Harrison of the Lewiston (Me.) Division of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., chairman of the board; S. M. Cone, 
Jr., of Cone Finishing Co., Greensboro, N. C., and W. H. 
Howell of Bradford Dyeing Association, vice-presidents; 
and Miss Moore, secretary and treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee for three-year terms 
expiring in January, 1954, were: J. K. Milliken, Mt. Hope 
Finishing Co., North Dighton, Mass.; C. B. Hayes, Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, S. C., and A. L. Garfinkel, 
Bleachery, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chosen to the executive group for one-year terms expir- 
ing next January were: E. F. Farrell, Mansfield ( Mass.) 
Bleachery; Mr. Harrison; Robert Amory, Springs Mills. 
Inc., Lancaster, $. C.; J. M. Cole, Cold Springs Bleachery, 
Yardley, Pa.; N. B. Durfee, Lincoln Bleachery & Dye 
Works, Lonsdale, R. I1.: W. O. Forssell, Slatersville Finish- 
ing Co. (Walpole, Mass.), Slatersville, R. I.; Archie O. 
Joslin, Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co.; Law- 
rence Marx, Jr., Clearwater (S. C.) Finishing Co.. A. G 
Odell, Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, Concord, N. C.; 
Julian Robertson, North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, 
N. C.; J. A. Simmons, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works 
West Point, Ga.; B. I. Ward, Bellman Brook Bleachery, 
Fairview, N.-J.; and R. W. Ward, Providence (R. I.) 
Dyeing, Bleaching & Calendering Co. 

In addition to the above, the following members of the 
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executive committee continue to serve unexpired terms, as 
follows—Until January, 1952: T. A. Adams, U. S. Finish- 
ing Co., Norwich, Conn.; W. R. MacIntyre, Jos. Bancroft 
& Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., and G. E. Sinkinson, Sayles 
Finishing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, R. I. Until January, 1953: 
William Berry, Riegel Textile Corp., New York; W. A. 
Broadfoot, Aspinook Corp., Jewett City, Conn., and H. M. 
Burke, Dutchess Bleachery, Lockwood-Dutchess, Inc., Wap- 
pinger Falls, N. Y. 


Alabama Safety Contest Winners Announced 


Gurney Mfg. Co., Prattville, Ala., has won the Hugh 
M. Comer trophy in the tenth Alabama Statewide Textile 
Safety Contest in the spinning division and Russell Mfg: 
Co., Alexander City, Ala., has won the honor in the spin- 
ning and weaving division, according to A. Finley Harper, 
Montgomery, Ala., chief of the safety and inspection divi- 
sion of the Department of Industrial Relations. Tallassee 
Mills, Tallassee, and Bemis Brothers Bag Co., Talladega, 
were second and third place winners in the weaving and 
spinning division, Mr. Harper said, and Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Piedmont, and Linen Thread Co., Blue Moun- 
tain, were second and third place winners in the spinning 
division. 

Dwight M. Wilhelm, executive vice-president of the 
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Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association, said that the | 
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tenth anniversary of the textile safety contest will be ob- 
served with the presentation of ‘the Comer trophies at the 
50th anniversary of the association at the 1951 annual | 
meeting of the group in the Beuna Vista Hotel, Biloxi, | 
Miss., April 12-13-14. | 

“Our statewide textile safety contest is, I believe, the | 
oldest continuous textile safety contest in the South,” Mr. 
Wilhelm said. Back in 1939 and 1940, one of the early 
matters our associates devoted itself to was the develop- 
ment of a means of improving safety in mill conditions. 
Eventually, it resulted in two particular men taking keen 
interest in the very human subject. Between Hugh M. 
Comer of Avondale Mills and Judge John D. Petree, direc- 
tor of the State Department of Industrial Relations, the 
idea originating within the association began to take def- 
nite form. 

“The greatest value of the program its one that cannot 
be determined,” he pointed out. “That is, the number of 
Alabama men and women in the state’s textile industry 
who have had no accident and who have not been injured, 
as compared to what might have happened without this 
human participation in industrial safety over the state.” 

Mr. Harper reported that “the average accident frequency 
of contesting companies in Alabama during the years 1946 
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to 1950, inclusive, has been consistently lower than that 
of companies reporting to the National Safety Council.” 
Twenty-four Alabama mills competed in the weaving and 
spinning division of the 1950 contest and seven were con- 
testants in the spinning division. 


Federal Court Authorizes Switzer Patent 


Following a trial before Judge Richmond B. Keech of 
United States District Court in Washington, D. C., tn a 
patent suit brought by Joseph L. Switzer, et al., against 
John Marzall, Commissioner of Patents, the court has ruled. 
that Switzer claims for daylight fluorescent fabrics and the 
Switzer process for producing them are patentable. The 
decree, issued as a consequence of this federal court de- 
cision, authorizes the Commissioner of Patents to issue a 
patent containing the specifications and claims which were 
before the court. 

The patent claims, tested in court before the issuance of 
a patent rather than by the usual procedure of establishing 
validity of the. claims in a suit filed afterward, cover not 
only the preferred Switzer process of producing daylight 
fluorescent fabrics, but substantially any daylight fluorescent 
fabrics now on the market, regardless of the particular proc- 
ess by which the fabric may be produced. The fabrics 
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patent has been denied by the Patent Ofhce on the ground 
that the various steps have been anticipated by prior pat- 
ents, domestic and foreign. While it is admitted that platin- 
tiff obtains improved results, it is contended that his process 
merely combines steps used in prior patents and uses ma- 
terials known already to be effective in the dyeing of cellu- 
lose acetates. 

“I find that the plaintiff's process, while utilizing certain 
materials and processes made known by prior patents, attains 
a new result, namely, daylight fluorescent fabrics, or at the 
least, substantially ‘enhanced qualities of utility, namely 
fluorescence of fabrics enhanced to a degree never befor: 
conceived of, and does exhibit the necessary spark of 
genius; and that therefore plaintiff is entitled to a patent. 

“While the commercial success of a new development 
does not render a patent valid, the Supreme Court has 
stated that ‘in cases where the question of patentable inven- 
tion is a Closed one, such success has weight in tipping the 
scales of judgement toward patentability. In the instant 
case, I find the widespread recognition by industry, govern- 
ment and the public of the utility of materials treated by 
plaintiff's process, and the fact that established firms have 
become licensees of plaintiff prior to his obtaining of a 
patent, sufficient to tip the scales in favor of patentability, 
if it be conceded that the question is a close one.” 

The federal court decision represents a Switzer victory 
in a long contest to overcome the reluctance of the Patent 
Othice to issue patent coverage as broad as that which has 
been sought by the Switzers for many years. Whereas the 
patentability of end-use daylight fluorescent signal and dis- 
play devices had been recognized years ago, the Patent 
Office had been reluctant to issue coverage so broad that 
it would extend to weavers, knitters. dyers, converters, 
brokers, etc., as well as to end users of daylight fluorescent 
fabrics. 

Switzer Bros., Inc., is licensing a steadily increasing num- 
ber of responsible firms to make and sell daylight fluores- 
cent apparel under the trade mark Day-Glo (Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off.). Every apparel manufacturer obtaining such a license 
agrees to maintain standards of quality which have been 
proved essential for the protection of consumers; each 
such manufacturer automatically obtains a license under per- 
tinent Switzer patents. 


— 


Bigelow-Sanford Purchases Rayon Firm 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., announced Dec.28 
that it had contracted to purchase the interest of the estate 
of Bernard R. Armour in Hartford Rayon Corp. The inter- 
est of the Armour estate consisted of 39 per cent of the 
outstanding common stock, 38 per cent of the outstanding 
preferred stock, and $130,000 outstanding notes of Hart- 
ford Rayon Corp. The company, located at Rocky Hill, 
Conn., manufactures heavy denier rayon filament yarn. 

James D. Wise, president of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc., and William Steinschneider, president of Hatrt- 
ford Rayon Corp., stated that ‘the present filament opera- 
tions of Hartford will be continued and the market supplied 
as heretofore. They said that there was no intention of 
converting Hartford's filament yarn operations to the pro- 
duction of rayon staple for Carpet manufacture. 

‘Bigelow-Sanford’'s plans to expand Hartford's facilities,” 
Mr. Wise said, “‘so as to supplement Hartford's present fila- 
ment operations by the manufacture of rayon staple for 
carpets are in progress and are expected to be completed 
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and announced by the end of January. Such additional 
operations at Hartford's plant, however, are not expected 
to meet Bigelow’s expanding needs for rayon suitable for 
carpets. Bigelow plans to continue the purchase of carpet 
rayon from other sources in order to meet its requirements.’ 

Mr. Wise said that 27 per cent of Bigelow’s planned 
production for the Spring of 1951 will contain carpet rayon 
and that this percentage will be increased as carpet rayon 
increase. He said that Bigelow is convinced that the future 
of the carpet industry is tied up with the development and 
use of man-made fibers which have been proven to be 
equal to or better than wool, and are approximately one- 
third of the cost of wool. 


Seven Years’ Research For New Product 
Robert W. Philip, vice-president in charge of research 


for Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., in a recent address 
before the LaGrange Lions Club stated that an average of 
seven years of research are required to bring a new textile 
product to the market. Ideas for research often come from 
the men in the plants, Mr. Philip said, but the develop- 
ment of these ideas always requires teamwork. 

The library of Callaway Mills’ research division includes 
3.300 volumes on textiles and related technical subjects 
The testing laboratory has 14 employees who turn out 
approximately 12,000 tests each month, he said. In the 
chemistry department, 1,000 tests are conducted tn a month 
to determine the absorbency of material, color fastness and 
the amount of moisture. But the chemistry department has 
other functions such as flame-proofing materials, improving 
adhesion of fabrics to rubber and improving the formula 
of print fabrics. 


Detergent Dilemma Clarified By Edelstein 


Discussing the subject of detergents before the Northern 
New England Section, A.A.T.C.C., Jan. 26 at Cambridge. 
Mass., Sidney M. Edelstein, technical director, Dexter Chem- 
ical Corp., stressed testing of detergents under actual plant 
operating conditions. Wetting tests, surface tension meas- 
urements, standard soil cloth tests and chemical analysis 
Mr. Edelstein explained, cannot help the mill technician 
to choose the best detergent for the job at hand. 

Chemical analysis can reveal the chemical structure of 
the detergent and this knowledge coupled with persona! 
experience, can indicate certain general properties and re 
actions to be expected. It cannot, however, indicate whether 
one detergent will work better than another, unless both 
detergents are of the same type. Mr. Edelstein pointed out, 
for example, that comparison of an alkylaryl sulfonate type 
of detergent with a sulfated amide type will generally reveal 
twice the amount of active ingredient in the former. In 
actual performance, however, both detergents may be com 
parable, and in some cases, the detergent with less active 
ingredient may do a better scouring job. 

Similarly, the significance of surface tension measure- 
ments was clarified. Mr. Edelstein related such measure- 
ments merely to the solution's ability to displace air—not 
to its primary job of displacing dirt, grease and other soil. 

Wetting tests, on the other hand, can be extremely use- 
ful as a-means of control, whereby wetting curves may be 
plotted and tests made to determine the concentration of 
detergent in the dye bath. Since wetting is, however, but 
one attribute of a detergent, wetting tests are of limited 
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value in determining its efficiency. Equally limited, it was 
claimed, are standard soil cloth tests because differences of 
soil, types of fibers and fabrics, thicknesses of weave, ma- 
chinery used, time and temperature and other conditions 
present too many variables to permit practical money value 
comparison. 

The most beneficial tests can be conducted, Mr. Edelstein 
pointed out, when actual plant operating conditions are 
simulated in the laboratory. For example, evaluation of a 
detergent used for scouring raw wool can be performed 
in a miniature scouring train where actual operating con- 
ditions such as time, temperature and rinsing procedures 
can be duplicated. A practical tests of this nature, plus the 
use of sound judgment, is at present, the surest method for 
choosing the proper detergent for the job at hand, he 
declared. 


Firms Cited For Excellent Management 


Five companies in the textile industry are among 238 
firms throughout the United States and Canada which are 
being awarded “Certificates of Management Excellence” 
for the year 1950 by the American Institute of Management, 
New York, according to Jackson Martindell, president of 
that non-profit foundation. The awards, which will be 
bestowed annually hereafter by the institute, are based on 
its continuing study of more than 2,000 leading concerns- 
designed to provide a base for research into corporate polli- 
cies and procedures. 

The five honored companies referred to include: Ameti- 
can Viscose Corp., Philadelphia; Cannon Mills Co,, Kannap- 
olis, N. C.; Celanese Corp. of America, New York; Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, and United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., New York. 


In weighing the merits of each management, Mr. Martin- 
dell explained, credits are given for excellence in ten sepa- 
rate fields—economic function, corporate structure, health 
of earnings growth, -fairness to stockholders, research and 
development, directorate analysis, fiscal policies, production 
efficiency, sales vigor and executive evaluation. 

“The purpose of the awards,” the A.I.M. president de- 
clared, “is to encourage management in all lines of busi- 
ness to give due weight to all ten factors, rather than to 
concentrate—as many do—on only one or two. For ex- 
ample, some firms are strong on research and development 
but lack unity of command within the organization. Others 
display real genius in financing, but have blind spots in 
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dealing with personnel. Some are notable for aggressive, 
top-flight selling, but are not preparing younger men to 
take over when the present company heads retire. The 
fact that this year's recipients come from 25 states and 93 
separate industries shows that sound management principles 
are applicable to all lines of business, wherever located. 
We hope that succeeding years will witness a further spread, 
with an increasing number of firms becoming entitled to 
the designation, ‘excellently managed.’ ” 


Safety Council Offers Training Films 

“Speaking of Safety,” a new series of six training films 
showing supervisors and foremen how to address and con- 
duct meetings, has just been announced by the National 
Safety Council. The series was prepared under the guidance 
of Dr. Irving J. Lee of the School of Speech, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 

Film No. 1 in the series is “The Power of Speech.” It 
lists occasions when foremen and supervisors may be called 
on to make a speech and explains the difference between 
a formal and a working speech. It also discusses the purpose 
of a speech from the audience and speaker standpoints. 
Film No. 2, “Butterflies in Your Stomach,” explains phy- 
sidlogical reactions that cause stage fright and shows how 
to overcome them. Film No..3, “The Key to Good Speak- 
ing, Outlines four methods of preparing a speech and 
gives the recommended method. It also shows, step by step, 
how to prepare a typical safety speech using the recom- 
mended method. Film No. 4, “On Your Feet,” explains 
what to do physically when making a talk. It shows how 
to stand, the purpose of moving around and how to do it 
effectively, what to do with your hands, and where to look. 
Film No. 5, “Now You're Talking,” discusses actual speech 
making. It covers vocabulary and phrasing of ideas, how 
loudly to talk, and the speaker's attitude. It also shows 
how friendliness, sincerity and enthusiasm can make a 
speech a success. Film No. 6, “Ring the Bell,’’ shows 
how to get and hold the attention of an audience, and how 
to illustrate a point by telling a personal experience, a 
humorous story or by comparisons. It also shows how to 
‘break the ice,” and explains the value of demonstrations, 
scale models or mock-ups, films, still pictures, graphs, charts 
and diagrams. 

The films are standard, 35-mm. soundslide, with 16-inch 
records, 33 1/3 r.p.m. About 13 minutes is required for 
each. One side of the recording uses the 30-50 low fre- 
quency signal, the other side uses the standard audible 
signal for advancing the film manually. 

Single sets of the six films, packaged in a leatherette ‘case 
containing a leader's manual, are offered to members of 
the National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., at $100 each. In quantities of from two to 
nine the sets are $95 each. Sets of ten or more are $90 each. 
Single copies of individual films in the series are $18 each. 
In quantities of from two to nine, individual films are $17 
each. Sets of tem or more individual films are $16 each. 
Prices to non-members of the council are double those listed. 


Book Reviews Use Of Instruments In Research 


The acceleration of research through the use of indus- 
trial and related instruments and apparatus is the subject 
cf an 84-page book just published by Brown Instruments 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. The 
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book describes, for what is believed the first time, many 
types of equipment which, alone or in combination with 
other apparatus, are being used in research and analytical 
studies. In addition to the importance of the publication as 
a reference and application guide for researchers and anal- 
ysts, the book reflects the great strides made in the instru- 
ments field since World War II. It also emphasizes how 
extensively industrial instruments are being used alone or 
in combination with others for technical, engineering and 
laboratory work. 

The company has given extensive mention to devices, 
made by many organizations, which are used in combination 
with its own instruments. It seems that all are definitely 
accepted and vital components of over-all systems for re- 
search and analyses. When packed together these applica- 
tions, which are understood to be only a part of over-all 
growth, give an insight into the amazing advances in 
scientific knowledge obtained through use of modern in- 
strumentation. 

The book is replete with known research and analytical 
instrumentation uses. Under the heading of Analytical 
Apparatus, the book details the robotized polarograph, titra- 
tor and still applications and describes various types of 
spectrometers. The same covers continuous gas 
analyzers. The section on Precision Laboratory Measuring 
Instruments includes mention of electronic indicators, the 
Electrometer, pyrometers for measuring low temperatures 
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and radiation pyrometers for measuring temperatures up to 
7,000 degrees F. This section also includes information on 
high vacuum gauges and pressure and force transducers. 
A third section reviews research apparatus components such 
as converters, balancing motors and Servo amplifiers which 
constitute integral operating parts of research and analytical 
apparatus. Limited quantities of each data sheet used in 
the book, after revising and editing, are being made avail- 
able by the industrial division for engineering schools, col- 
leges and for research training programs. 


Show To Consider Textile Operations 


Many problems of materials handling in the textile indus- 
try will be considered at the Materials Handling Conference 
which will be held concurrently with the National Mater- 
ials Handling Exposition at the International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, April 30-May 4, inclusive. The conference, which 
is the most extensive ever undertaken in the field, is spon- 
sored by the American Material Handling Society. 

Textile executives also will find scores of machines spe- 
cially suited to the industry among the thousands which 
will cover ten acres of exhibit area, both indoors and out. 
Among the topics of prime interest will be “Bulk Handling 
and Storage Methods for Solids,’ “Incoming Raw Materials 
and Components,” “Co-ordinated Handling Through the 
Production Cycles,’ and “Plant Warehousing and Ship- 
ping. 

Three sessions will be devoted to unit loading and pack- 
aging methods, a series of recent developments which is 
engaging major attention among engineers and production 
executives. One session will consider such unit loading with 
pallets and skids; a second, without pallets, and a third, 
to the latest developments in unit load packing and pack- 
aging. 

Other sessions will include a discussion of fundamentals; 
methods of making a materials handling survey; relation- 
ships .of handling to other departments; analysis of what 
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constitutes materials handling costs, and methods of pre- 
senting a materials handling program to top management. 

Still another sesston, devoted to receiving and shipping 
methods will consider what a materials handling engineer 
can do to reduce damage, speed handling and reduce ship- 
ping costs. These talks will cover the four basic methods 
of transportation, railroads, truck lines, airlines and steam- 
ships. The society's chapters, located all over the country, 
are conducting the various sessions to provide discussions 
based on geographical problems as well as those of indi- 
vidual industries.» 

The six acres of exhibits and the outdoor area of four 
acres will comprise the most extensive display ever assem- 
bled of cost reducing handling equipment in operation. 
The exposition, which is sponsored by the Material Han- 
dling Institute, is conducted by Clapp & Poliak, Inc. Ad- 
mission to both the exposition and conference will be free. 
Advance registration cards may be obtained from Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Ventile To Be Featured At British Show 


At the British Industries Fair this Spring, U. S. buyers 
of clothing and textiles will see the latest achievements of 
Britain's research workers, designers and craftsmen. These 
will be on display at Earls Court, London, April 30-May 11, 
in the biggest textile exhibit ever held in Britain. 

A feature of the section will be the display of Ventile 
by a number of British manufacturers, Ventile is a water- 
repellent cotton cloth which does not suffer from the dis- 
advantage of condensation, since it allows body vapor to 
escape, while preventing rain from penetrating. The fabric 
was born in the research laboratories of the Shirley Institute, 
headquarters of the British Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation at Manchester, in Northern England. It is handled 
by the Ventile Fabrics Association of Great Britain, St. 
Anne's St., Manchester 2, England. 

Its water-repellent qualities are achieved partly by means 
of a proofing agent and partly by a self-sealing action due 
to the swelling of the fibers when exposed to rain or water. 
Before the fabric can be branded Ventile for sale, samples 
must be given stringent tests. One test is to subject them 
to the equivalent of no less than nine inches of rainfall. 


A synthetic fur made from nylon fibers has been de- 
veloped at the Aero Medical Laboratory at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. The synthetic was 
developed on urgent Air Force request. 
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New Fabric For Army Fatigue Clothes 


A new type cotton sateen cloth eventually will replace 
herringbone twill as the material for Army fatigue cloth- 
ing, the Department of the Army announced recently. De- 
veloped by collaboration between the Army Quartermaster 
Corps and the textile industry, the new fabric has been 
found, after extensive testing, to have much better wearing 
qualities than herringbone twill. 

The Quartermaster Corps plans to purchase 15,000,000 
yards of the sateen during the next several months. It will 
be manufactured into jackets and coats for use as work 
garments. However, the new fatigue clothing will not be 
issued to troops until present supplies of herringbone twill? 
uniforms are exhausted. 

The new sateen, which, like herringbone twill, will be 
8.5-ounce weight to the square yard, was tested in labora- 
tories, at the Quartermaster Corps combat course, Fort Lee, 
Va., and by troops in the field." The so-called reverse side 
of the material was found to have the greatest resistance 
to abrasion with a wearing quality equal to nearly twice 


that of herringbone twill. 


C.C.C. To Buy Extra-Long Staple Cotton 


An offer to purchase extra-long staple cotton of the better 
grades now located outside the United States was announced 
Feb. 12 by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will purchase the cotton for the na- 
tional stockpile at the request of the Munitions Board and 
General Services Administration. This offer does not in- 
clude cotton which is now in the United States or extra- 
long staple American-Egyptian cotton. 

Offers should specify the following for each lot offered 
for sale: (1) quantity, (2) variety, (3) quality, (4) pro- 
posed delivery point, and (5) price, together with any 
other pertinent details relating to the offer. Cotton offered 
must meet National Stockpile Specification P84, General 
Services Administration. Offers will be considered on a 
negotiated basis. C.C.C. reserves the right to reject any 
or all offers. Offers may be submitted directly to the Cotton 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Rayon Production Hit New Peak In 1950 


Rayon yarn and staple production in the United States 
during 1950 totaling 1,259,400,000 pounds set a new record 
for the industry, according to the Rayon Organon, statistical 
bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. The output 
was 27 per cent greater than in 1949 and 12 per cent greater 
than the previous record established in 1948 when 1,124,- 
300,000 pounds were produced. The Organon points out 
that the rayon production figure does not include non- 
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cellulose-base manufactured yarns and fibers such as dynel, 
glass fiber, nylon, Orlon, protein fiber, saran, Vinyon, etc., 
which in the aggregate were produced to an estimated total 
of 145,000,000 pounds in 1950, an increase of 58 per cent 
compared to 1949. 

World rayon production last year also set a new all-time 
record, according to the Organon, with a total of 3,500,- 
000,000 pounds estimated for all the producers on the 
globe, a gain of 24 per cent compared to the previous 
record in 1941, and 29 per cent more than the 1949 pro- 
duction. Filament yarn in the world totals increased 17 per 
cent over the previous year and staple production was up 
49 per cent. 

The United States rayon production in 1950 was 31, 
times as great as the 1939 pre-war output. With the excep- 
tion of 1949, production records for the rayon industry in 
this country have continued in an unbroken series of year- 
to-year increases since 1938. Of the 1950 rayon output, 76 
per cent or 953,900,000 pounds were rayon filament yarn 
and 24 per cent or 305,500,000 pounds were rayon staple. 

Rayon imports during 1950 amounted to 97,800,000 
pounds of yarn and staple. Imports also established a new 
record during the year. Total available supply for consump- 
tion during 1950 amounted to 1,351,400,000 pounds of 
hlament yarn and staple, a gain of 36 per cent compared to 
1949-and 18 per cent larger than the previous record figure 
in 1948. Exports from the United States last year totaled 
15,000,000 pounds, making an import balance here of 
82,800,000 pounds. 


The Organon analysis of production reveals that all major 
divisions of the industry not only showed increases from 
1949 to 1950 but also exceeded any previous year's output. 
The total output of viscose high tenacity yarn was 310,000,- 
000 pounds, a seven per cent gain over 1949 and 18 per 
cent over 1948; viscose+-cupra textile yarn (intermediate-+- 
regular tenacity) 317,300,000 pounds, 24 per cent over 
1949 and six per cent over 1948; acetate yarn, 326,600,000 
pounds, 28 per cent over 1949 and 11 per cent over 1948; 
and total textile yarn, 643,900,000 pounds, 26 per cent 
over 1949 and nine per cent over 1948. 

In the staple plus tow division of the industry, viscose 
staple was produced to the extent of 188,500,000 pounds, 
a gain of 45 per cent over 1949 and two per cent over 1948 
while acetate staple amounted to 117,000,000 pounds, a 
gain of 79 per cent over 1949 and 40 per cent over 1948. 
Viscose rayon of all types was produced to the extent of 
815,800,000 pounds, while total acetate rayon amounted to 
143,600,000 pounds. World production of staple in 1950 
is estimated at 1,580,000,000 pounds, an amazing 49 per 
cent increase over 1949. It exceeded the previous world 
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total of 1,550,000,000 pounds in 1941, however, by only 
two per cent. 

United States production in 1950 constituted 36 per cent 
of the world total as compared with 17 per cent in 1939, 
according to the Organon. The United States produced 50 
per cent of the total world output of filament yarn last year 
compared with 29 per cent in 1939; 19 per cent of the rayon 
staple world output compared with five per cent in 1939. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn by domestic producers 
in 1950 amounted to 962,200,000 pounds which represents 
the production of 953,900,000 pounds plus 8,200,000 
pounds taken from inventories. Domestic consumers re- 
ceived 949,100,000 pounds and the balance was exported. 
Domestic consumers received 22 per cent more than in 
1949, while exports showed a decline of 13 per cent from 
the previous year. It is noted also, by the Organon, that 
imports of rayon filament yarn in 1950 amounted to 6,500,- 
000 pounds compared to the nominal 300,000 pounds that 
were imported in 1949. 

By trades, shipments of viscose-+-cupra filament yarn 
showed the following percentage increases in 1950 com- 
pared to 1949: hosiery four per cent; circular knit goods 
eight per cent; warp knit goods 21 per cent; broad woven 
goods 34 per cent; narrow woven goods 30 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous uses 69 per cent; and total textile uses 31 per 
cent. Shipments of viscose yarns for tires and related uses 
last year increased seven per cent. The corresponding in- 
creases for acetate filament yarn shipments to domestic con- 
sumers from 1949 to 1950 were as follows: hosiery 33 per 
cent, circular knit goods 40 per cent, warp knit goods 21 
per cent, broad woven goods 29 per cent, narrow woven 
goods 25 per cent, and miscellaneous uses 26 per cent. 

The most important outlet for rayon textile yarn was the 


broad woven goods industry which in 1950 received 821, 
per cent of the 648,100,000-pound total. Warp knitters 
were the next most important outlet receiving 51/, per cent; 
circular knit goods 51/, per cent; miscellaneous uses 31/, 
per cent; narrow woven goods two per cent and hosiery one 
per cent. In the decade between 1940 and 1950 the follow- 
ing percentage changes of shipments by trades have oc- 
curred: hosiery, minus 56 per cent; circular knit goods, 
minus eight per cent; warp knit goods, plus 120 per cent; 
broad woven goods, plus 82 per cent; narrow woven goods, 
plus 49 per cent; miscellaneous uses, plus 316 per cent; 
and total domestic shipments, plus 71 per cent. 

By geographic areas, the Organon records that compared 
to 1949, all areas in 1950 shared in the increased shipments. 
Compared with the previous record year of 1948, however, 
there were some net reduction in deliveries to consumers in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and the Mid-west and West areas. 

Of the 648,000,000 pounds of textile yarn shipped to 
domestic consumers, New England received 25 per cent; the 
Metropolitan area 91/, per cent; Pennsylvania-Ohio 131, 
per cent; Mid-West and West one-half per cent}. Piedmont 
49 per cent and South 2!/, per cent. Of the shipments of 
301,000,000 pounds of high tenacity yarn for tires and 
related uses, the New England and Metropolitan areas 
received three per cent; Pennsylvania and Ohio and Mid- 
west and West 30 per cent; Piedmont 321/, per cent; and 
South 341/, per cent. 

Producers total shipments of rayon staple in 1950 
amounted to 306,400,000 pounds, which represents the 
production of 305,500,000 pounds and the balance from 
stocks held by producers at the beginning of the year. Of 
total shipments, 1,900,000 pounds were exported and the 
balance sent to domestic consumers. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices: 2840 Archer Ave.. Chicago 8&8, Ill. Sou. 
Div.: W. S. Huss, Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Station “A,’’ Box 172, Atlanta 
Ge. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell. 603 Stewart Ave.. 5.W.. Station “‘A."’ Box 
772. Atlanta, Ga.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Station Box 172, 
Atlanta. Ga. Sales Reprs.: J. Nickerson. 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station 
“A.”’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: G. R. Easley, P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.: 
M. M. Brown, P. O. Box 205. Charlotte, N. C.: 8. F. Woodley. P. O. Box 2048. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Vilas, 194 N. Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. C. 
Camp, 2015 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va.; D. C. Jorgensen, P. O. Box 
516. Macon, Ga.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. Box 2463, Orlando, Fla. New Orleans 
District: J. C’ Brill, Mgr., 860 St. Charles Ave.. New Orleans 13, La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster, 860 St. Charlies Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. E. 
Drewry, P. O. Box 2426. Memphis, Tenn.: N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Hous- 
ton, Tex.: J. W. McLeod, 4716 St. Johns Drive, Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa 

c. J. Bruneel, Dist. Mgr.. 401 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. B. Tyler, Sales Repr., 1001 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore, Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Bou. Reprs.’ 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. Carolina Repr.: W. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 331, Brookhaven, Ge.; Repr. for Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. BE. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ge. 


ALLEN BEAM C©CO., 156 River Rd.. New Bedferd, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jeseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 MoGee Tel. 3-3289, Greenville, 5. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE FPRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchisen 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Warehouse: Chattanooga. Tenn. Sou. Reprse.: J. 
Orr, Mgr.. Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Charlotte, N. ©.; C. F. Martin, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.; W. D. Livingsten, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.;: J. T. Bobannen, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.: C. O. Starnes, Rome, Ga.; R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Piaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D. 
Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: Eugene 
J. Adams, P. O. Box 3238. South Highland Station, Birmingham Ala.: Jack B. 
Button, 1408 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; Cc. B. Suttle. Jr.. P. O. Box 
4817. Atlanta, Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr.. American Cyanimid Co., Mobile, Ala.: 
T. O. McDonald, P. O. Box 582, New Orleans, La. 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Henry K. Kelw, Mer 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louls, Mo. 8. E. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley. 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer., 
T. F. Hart, Sales; Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd.. 
Greenville, &. C., A. E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr.. Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
BE. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co.. P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY C©CO., Greenville, 5. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshal] St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ge. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I) 
ville, &. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


BARELEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (VU. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Coe.), Providence, R. I 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mer., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta. Ga.: Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. EK. Palmer P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: M. Moore, 601 Pear! St.. Lynchburg. Va.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HERE IT IS! 


Designed especially 


for high-speed looms! 


Card Grinder Specialists Since 1868 


Card Grinders for the cotton, woolen and 
worsted industries .. . Grinders for Calender 
Rolls . . . Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 
. Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick trap 


} Office and Plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 
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. The NUFORM VICTORY is our improved rein- 

forced Check Strap for high speed looms. 

When properly installed, it will not only 
greatly prolong the life of the strap but it will 

RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. materially improve the checking quality. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


HERE IS WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOU 


The NUFORM VICTORY Check Strap, as illustrated 
(with single helper), will eliminate breakage on 
the forward stroke caused by the shuttle check. 


The NUFORM VICTORY Check Strap will lengthen 
the life of the check strap on the X series looms as 
much as from two to three times. 


The NUFORM VICTORY Check Strap (Patent No. 
2,374,042) is individually designed to your partic- 
ular specifications. 


The NUFORM VICTORY Check Strap, in left hand 
and right hand, can be quickly and easily installed 
on any model loom. 


The NUFORM VICTORY Check Strap is made of 
the same high quality SLIP-NOT hair leather as 
our regular NUFORM Check Strap. 


Write or Wire for Full Particulars and 
Estimated Cost 


fery 


en - Southern Representative 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 
ce Jefferson Bldg. P.O Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. KINGSPORT e TENNESSEE 
Be (READY TO SERVE YOU) Manufacturers and Distributors Of 
Ned- 


Power Transmission Equipment 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 


W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 6074: William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, 5. C., Phone Greenville 56-4820. 


BIRERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C 


BOOTH C©CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia M, Pa 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Chariotie 7, N. C 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 8. Front St.. Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Maers.: Willard E 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley,.Chariotte, N. C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3006, South Blvd... 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L. Proneberger. Jr.. 307 Elmwood Drive. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 398 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL C©CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart, W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George 8S. MoCarty, A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: BH. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux, D. L. Pielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif? Rd.. Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. McElroy. W 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 

& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 

Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte 2. N. C 

CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St.. Long Island City 3, N. ¥Y. Sou Branch: 

Textile Speciality Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson, 

35 Westminister St.. Providence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075. 

CAROLINA BELTING O©O., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 

CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 8S. Elm St.. Greensboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES C©CO., Hartsville. 8. C 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
. Bou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 

Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, Peter 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


Suu. Offices 


CLINTON FOODS INC., Clinton, lowa. R. C. Rau, S. BE. Mer., Clinton Foods 
Inc. (Corn Refining Div.), 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3. Ga., Tel 
Walnut 8998; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 2-8022. 
Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 8. C.; Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
OCOLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan Ga 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mgr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co.. Dermon Blidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P. ©. Box 95, Black Mountain, N. C 


CROMPTON & ENOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, 5. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St... N.W., Atlante, Ga.. G. E. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratford Ave.., 
Charlotte 5. N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.: 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., EB. K. 
Anderson, Megr.: 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.: 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12. 
La., P. C. Hutchinson, Mgr.: 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla.. W. T. Roundy 


DANIELS, INC., C. BR. 4900 Wetheredaville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St.. Charlotte, N. C. Baskets Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 


“ARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1138 Maine St.. Pawtucket, R. I., Sou 
Reprs.: John P. Bateson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. BE. L. Holt, Jr., 
P. ©. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER C©O., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5S. C.;: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8S. C.: Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; 
D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland 515 Third 
Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Textile Jobbers: Greenville lextile Sup- 
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ply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply Inc., LeQGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.. Greenville. 
8S. C.: Roanoke, Va.: Bristol, Va.-Tenn 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Pactory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
1% Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
5. C.: W. F. MeAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Chariotte 3, N. C.; C. E. Dietzel, 
Rt. 1, Box 719, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 4545 Westway, Dallas, Tex.; D. I. 
MoeCready. 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Factory Branch, Preston & 
Filbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mer. Warehouses at: Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Loung & 
Lyons Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orieans, 
La.: Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, 5. C.; Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fila., Jacksonville, Fa., Miami, 
Fia., and Charleston, 8. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Sup- 
ply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss; Taylor 
Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.: Barker Jen- 
nings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE Co., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N.C. A.A. (Red) 
Brame, Sales Mer.: C. E. Oliver, 502 Unity St., Fort Mill, 8. C. 

DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol. R. I. Sou. Repr: R. &. L 
Holt. Jr.. and Associates. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J W. Davis, 


Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745. Columbus, Ga 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N.C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Provider.ce, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedaic, Mass. Rhode Isiand Warp Stop Equipment Branch. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr.: Atianta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. 5.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olbdam, England: Boston, Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 2, N. C 
R. D. Sloan, Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.: E. P. Davidsoa, Asst. Mer 
Technical; J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. Field, M. D. Haney, Jr 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr Dr. Il. F. Chambers, J. T 
Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentiemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1908, Charlotte, N.C. Salesmen: John L 
Dabbs, Jr.. P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, 8. C.: J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J. T 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080,.Greensboro, N.C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St.. N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr.. M. S. Williams, 
Jr.. L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. H. Asbury: Enoxville, Tenn.. 
M. 8S. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens: Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage. 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig. Co.., 
2201 Cedar Springs, Dallas 1, Tex.: R. F. ““‘Dick"’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greens- 
boro, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; 5. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C 


FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3, N. Y¥. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
Brierclif? Circle, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.: H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.: H. M. Summereli, 
1806 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N.C 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N.C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE ©O., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C. 
Sou. Reprse.: EK. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood Place, Charlotte, N. C.; George 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte 1, N. Cc. CK B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.: B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 8. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; G. BE. Tate, Richmond, Va.; J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.: B. C 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATOS & KNIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.;: D. N. Patterson, P. 
O. Box 176, Greenville, S. C.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.; C. EB. Dietzel, Rt. 1, Box 719, Memphis, Tenn.;: H. L. Cook, 4545 West- 
way, Dallas, Tex.: D. I. McCready, 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Fac- 
tory Branch, Preston and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mer 
Warehouse stocks at: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Lyons Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 

Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: 
Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
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Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by — 


FOR LONG RANGE ECONOMY 


Over 500 Mills Count On 
WAK 


QUALITY SERVICE COUNTERS 
AND ACCURACY * RUGGED 
When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, | == . ACCURATE 


e DEPENDABLE 


We Build To Your Specifications 
NORLANDER-YOUNG Reset or Non-Reset, 


Single or Multiple Shift 


MACHINE COMPANY Hank Clocks Hosiery Counters 
Rotary Counters Pairing Counters 
Inspection Counters lasher Counters 
GASTONIA, N. C. Pick Clocks Sewing Counters 
Twister Clocks Special Counters 
ke See Our Representative, or Inquire Direct 
QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST INDUSTRIES 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders CHARLOTTE N.C 


SERVICE THAT SAVES 


esate the profit-paring cost of new rolls, is our guaranteed offering to you. We repair and make like 
NEW ANY card feed rolls, comber, drawing, roving, spinning and twister rolls. 


We make NEW, to your specifications, any FLUTED ROLL—Lifter Rods—Gears—Trumpets. 


A General Mill Repair Service backed by our reputation that makes you Sure of Satisfaction when you 
Phone Gastonia 5-1030 or write: 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER SPINDLE CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, 
Fia., Jacksonville, Fia., Miami, Fla., and Charjeston, 8. C.; Keith Simmons 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.;: Industrial Supplies, 
Inc., Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply, 
Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.: Noland Co., 
Roanoke, Va 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittseburgh,: Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
S. BE. Owens, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, 5. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. 
Spartanburg, &. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory 
N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro. N. C.: 
R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, Raleigh. N. C.: W. A 
Dotterer., Florence, S. C.: E. T. Hughes, Columbia, S&S. C.: C. E. Reese and 
R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thibadeau, Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, 
Mass.;: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; 
Toledo, Ohio 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices: Atyanta, Ga., 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J. C. Martin, Mgr.: Charlotte, 
N. C., 623 W. Fourth St., E. W. Smythe, V.-Pres. and Sou. Sales Mer.: Green- 
ville, 8. C., 1510 Woodside Bidg., W. S. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y 

HENLEY PAPER CO. (fosherly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. Atlanta, Oa 


HERSEY. HENRY H.,. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Mer., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Tel. 3-2016. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St.. Pickens, 
Ss. C., Tel. 3041: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151: G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. Elgert, 10 E 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. BE. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange, 
902-9804 Dermon Bidg.. Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey. Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs 


HOUGHTON TOP ©O., 253 Summer 8t., 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg.. 
Distance 936. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E. 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692; Long 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., 
8S. Bolger, 1139-51 BE. Chelten Ave., 
Jack Lawrence, 244%% Forsyth St.. 


Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
Philadelphia 38. Pa.. Phone GE 8-0500; E. 
S.W., Box 4072. Atianta. Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250: K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala.. Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S. Linwood St... Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: Charlies A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I.. Phone Hopkins 
1-7679: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.. Phone 5-5021;: 


Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Warcester Mass... Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants 
Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa.. and Blanco, 
Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Fia.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn 
P. O. Box 3096. South Bilvd., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Bxec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer., both of Charlotte, 
K. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; L. L 
Proneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Dr.. Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C 


E. H. ¢The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Inc., 117 BE. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


T. E. Lucas Associates, 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Office, 218 Pendleton St., 
ville, S&S. C. Phone: Greenville 53-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., 
Box 345. Greensboro, N. C.. Tel. Greensboro 3-8307: C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 4-150-W: William P. Russell, 
P. ©. Box 778, Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Green- 
ville, 8. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville, C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8S. C.: Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr.., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala.; James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard-Aden Apts., Cleveland St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287. 
Chariotte, N. C= J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C.: Stuart E 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7. N. C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 
Repr.: 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N.C. 


2607 E. Tioga St., 
A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 
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MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYRESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J. Pactory: North Charleston, S&S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co.. Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Oraft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charilotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co.. Charies- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co.. Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co.. Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc.. Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE. 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
s.C 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T 


Forbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 

MB MFG. CO., INC., THE, 1082 State St.. New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Repr.: 
Oliver Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S 


Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE ©O., THE, & Laurel: St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington S8t., 
735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


N. ¥. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mer., 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6. N Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackinzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Geo. A. Artope and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; H. A. Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James Bidg.. Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.; W. H 
Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 408 
Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin 
St., Room 210, Richmond, Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 
Pawtucket, BR. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reps.: J. EK. Sumner, P. O. 
Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.; Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723, High Point, N. 
C.; Prank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.: W. Harry King, P. 
©. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


364 Pine 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar 8St., 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div.. P. O. Box 782, Greenville, &. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; Jas. A. 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


New York 17, N. ¥. Sou 
Chariette, N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls 


NORCROSS CORP., 347 Newtonville Ave.. 
Poplar St., Charlotte, HN. C. Ralph Howell, 


Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Sou. Mgr 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, S. C 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Charlotte, 
Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 


x. C 


PEASE & Co., J. N., 118% E. Fifth St., Chariotte, N. C 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 806 Bona Allen Bide... Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
siter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 megs | 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8.C.: T.H. WNelson, Charlotte, N.C.: W. R. Brown, 12! 
Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2634 Forest Way. N.E.. Atlanta 5. Ga.: Richard D 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3. N.C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Oo... Inc... Southern States 
Cheniical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co.. Greenville. 
S. C.; Mariow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING ©O., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Road., Philadelphia 20. 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 

RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
N. C. 
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WESTINGHOUSE INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 


for 


MOTORS, CONTROLS, TRANSEORMERS 


Motor Rewinding Our Specialty 


Expert Electrical Service to the Textile Industry for 
the Past Thirty Years 


ELECTRIC REPAIR Ine. 


607-9 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


EXTRA 


22—.Mason 40” Cards, 12” Coilers, 27” Dofters. New 
Lickerins. 


20—Potter & Johnson 40” Cards, 12” Coilers, 27” 
Dofters. 


30—Draper Twisters, 5” Gauge, 4” Rings, 96 Spin- 
dies each, Tape Drive. 
5—Saco-Lowell Twisters, 314” Gauge, 21/,” Rings, 
200 Spindles each, Tape Drive, Individually Mo- 
tor Driven. 


6—Fales & Jenks Twisters, 31/,” Gauge, 21/4,” Rings, 
(2) 220 Spindles each, (4) 208 Spindles each, 
Tape Drive. 


Whitehead 


Phone 3-9831 P. O. Box 1245 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
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perfoct fit 
essential 


inAprons 
when you 
KENTEX 

Textile Aprons 


See for yourself that AN 
Kentex Aprons fit bet- Wf 
ter. Write us for free 
samples and prices, 
specifying your size. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


Hugh Williams G Company, Toronto Canada—Canadian Representative 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


RAY CHEMICAL O0O., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave... 
John Elinck. 304 W. Porest Ave.. 
Box 9155. Charlotte. N. C 


Weehawken, N. J. Sou 
North Augusta. & C.. 
(Hosiery Machines) 


Reprs 
and H. Walter Fricke. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 Sixth St... 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa 
S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. 


Sou. Office 
P. ©. Box 4305 


C. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell. P.O Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O 
Box 4305, Atianta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd... Winston-Salem. 


C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs: R. E L. Holt, Jr. 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bide... Greensboro. N C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga 


ROY & SON C©O., B. &., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Distributers: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL ©O.. Oariton Hill, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: H. M. Walsh. 
J. W. Hubbard, Fietcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.: 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.: Greenville. S. C.. Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr.. Perry Clanton, Selling Agts 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. INC., 
Sou. Office 


61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. Y 
1610-12 Camden Rd.. Chariotte,. N. C.. A. T. Hanes. Jr.. Mer 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.: Philadelphia Repr. 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa 


w. 


N.W., Atianta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Scott, A. Pate, Ga.; W. L. Whise- 
nant, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mil Supply Co.. 
1064-1080 Main St.. Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Pairview Ave., Greenville, S. C 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & C©O., 748 Rice 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. 


REFINING C©CO., Dist 
W. Sechwettmann, Mer.. 


Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami 
Fia.. Tampa, FPla., Columbia. S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss.. Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller. 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 8. C.: 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville. Tenn.: C. C Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So.. Birmingham, Alea.: L. M. Bag, 332 Eighth St.. N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga., and H.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila 


SIRRINE ©O., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.: E. S. Meservey, Ge. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523; G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part 5S. C., N. C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone T7777, Charlotte, N. C.: O. L. “Blackie’’ Carter, part S. C.., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8. C.: T. E. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky.. W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.: John R. Youngblood. 
part N. C., Va.. Maryland, Pa. and N. J.. Phone 284, 1012 St. David St.. 
Tarboro, N 


Otto Cox, Sales Mer.. P. O 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPF., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.: Wood- 


ward Allen, Branch Mgr.. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.: Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave.. Jacksonville, 
Fla 

SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION ef HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 


Ave... 8.W., Atianta, Ga 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harteville. 8. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St.. 
Ga., Tel. WAlnut 7221. Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., 158 W. Wesley Rad.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405. Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 Dodson 
Dr., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMbherst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 17986 Graham 
St.. Atianta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; G. Merritt, 542 Peachtree 


5.W., Atianta, 


Battle Ave.. N.W., Atlanta, Ge., Tel. CHerokee 4294: Sankey C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Dr.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.: John H 
Riley. 3015 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C., Tel. 8604. N. C. Repr Mason H 


Blandford, 713 8. Neil St., Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 
K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass... Tel 


5-1604. N. E. Repr.: 
Kenmore 2-6920 


Chas. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C 


Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Chariotte, N.C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 186099, 
Greenviille, S&S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tiles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ul. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Sou. Reprs.: 


W. WN. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.: L. A. Dillon, #815 
Third St.. Durham, N. C.: Geo. A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. 
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Spartanbure, S. C.; W. T. O'Steen, 455 N. Main St., 
P. Hope, Country Club Apts. 16-C, Columbus, Ga 


Oreenvillie, S. C.: Walter 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC... 2319 Hutchinson Ave., 
Benson Davis, V-Pres. 


Chariotte, A. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little. 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S&S. 15th St.. Philadelphia, Pa.. Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7il7;: M. A. Hawkins. 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La., Tel 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones. care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charlies J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C ..Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave... Phone 98-2812, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.;: T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 5S. C., Tel 
3515-M 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1889. Greenville, &. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee! 
Heddie Mig. Co., 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, S&S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 
ville, Ga.; 


101 Lindsay St.. Pall River, 
135 Walnut St., Chester, C.: D 
T. B. Parmer, Box 150, Langley, S. C 


Mass. Sou 
R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Chariotte. N.C. E. A. Terrell, 
Terrell, Sales Mer 


Pres... W. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ge. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 


FP. M. Bdadwards, Raleigh, N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte. N.cC.;: J. S&S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, S&S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Birmingham. 


Ala.; J. BE. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, Chariotte. 
N.cC.: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.;: J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlante, Ga.: A. C. Bvans, Macon, Ga.; J. S. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.; H. E. Meunier, Chariotte, N. C.: C. B 
Pischer, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, C. E. J. Eaddy 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y¥ 
District Office: 3119 S. Bivd., Chariotte 3. N. C., KE. M. Slocum, Dist 
Mer... Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va.. Tel. Richmond 84-0804; E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greensboro, 
. Tel. Greensboro 6291: John S. Barnett, Jr.. 2 Redney Ave.. Greenville, 
. Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd. Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, 8. C.; Oliver B. Land, 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence. R. |. Sou. Offices 
819 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dunlap 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atianta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE CO., J. W.. 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N.C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidge.. Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mgr 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga 

WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 8S. Tryon St., Chariotte, N. C 
WATSON & DESMOND, 218‘) W. Fourth 8t., 
Daboll, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: R. V. McPhail, 708 8S 
Jackson St... Gastonia, N. C.: A. J. Bahan. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8 C.; 
D. E. Williams, Jr., 312 Hines Terrace, Macon, Ga 


Chariotte 1. N.C. Reprs.: W. F 


WATSON & HART, 1001 BE. Bessemer Ave.. Greensboro, N.C 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury Mass. Sou 
703 Jefferson Bidg.. 


Greenville, 8. C 


Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORF., Westport, Mass. Hugh Neville, Jr., 
and N.C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: 
C. Repr.: 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 775 Congress 8t., 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross 8t.. 
Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Pres. Va. 
718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham 8t., Columbus, Ga.; 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8S. C 


Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Piant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Daiton, Sou. Agt.: 
Charlotte Repair Shop. Z. C. Childers, Sales Megr.: Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 
Healey Bidg.. B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.: Spartanburg, S. C.. 724 Montgomery 
Bidg.. R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Ham E. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, 


Whitinsville, Mass. Sou 
s. Cc 


Repr.: Wil- 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon 8t., 
and John Matthews. 


Charlotte 3, N.C. Hugh Wilkin 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, 8. C 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac. N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Rt. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn 
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SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 80 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointea specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 
Black Mountain, C. 


P. 0 Box 95 
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een ahead of your 
Shuttle needs 


Vi Give ample protection to your 
| weaving standards, which the 
Shuttle People help you to maintain, by 

purchasing your shuttles well ahead of time. 
Be on the safe side, and certain of those 
Watson Williams shuttle features on which you 
particularly depend. Allow at least an extra 
month for us to meet your exact requirements. 


ular and tension eyes. 


Woolen Shuttle with a WI5L Rear 
Tension Eye, interchangeable with 
other famous Watson Williams reg- 


WIS5L Rear Tension Eye maintains 
an even tension at all times on 
filling. Prevents many troublesome 
weaving imperfections. 


Rayon Shuttle for S5 
and S6 Looms with S7X 
Reverse Wind Eye. 


S7X Reverse Wind Center Tension 
Eye eliminates many rayon filling 
problems, by holding the thread 
in perfect alignment and constant- 
ly down in place. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 

Watson and Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. 
Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greensville, S$. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. office, Jefferson Building 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 

Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


48—Deliveries Saco-Lowell Drawing, 6 del. 
Deliveries Whitin Model F Drawing, common rolls. 
Hetherington Ribbon Lap Machine. 
Hetherington Sliver Lap Machine. 


Saco-Lowell Vertical Opener, 


No. 7 Kitson Buckley sections. 
10” Kitson Finisher Pickers, 16” Kerschner beaters, 4 lap doubling aprons. 


per frame, metallic rolls. 


1922 Model with gallows drive. 


. . Partial Listing—Let us know your needs... 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 


Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-2403 


Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 
Behind Barbecue Lodge 


WANTED 


Executives, Supervisors, Office Per- 
sonnel, and Operatives to register for 
positions in the textile industries. 
Mill inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL TEexTILeE EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atianta, Ga.; 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


PLANT ENGINEER for Southern manufac- 
turing concern operating cotton mill, bleach- 
ery, print works and dye plant. Prefer man 
30 to 45 years of age with technical college 
training, one who has had actual experience 
in engineering phases noted above. Success- 
ful candidate must understand how to su- 
pervise maintenance personne! for maximum 
productive results. Plant located in growing 
metropolitan area. Starting salary commen- 
surate with educational background and 
experience. Splendid future prospects for 
man capable of successfully handling this 
assignment. Replies held strictly confiden- 
tial. Address full particulars, and enclose 
snapshot, if available, to 


“Plant Engineer,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


pecia ists 
IN 


TEXTILE LOOM 
EQUIPMENT 


%& Checkmaster Check Straps 

Plastic-Bonded Canvas Lug Straps 
% Gates Textile Accessories 

¥% Impact Binder Leathers 


—LOOM STRAPPING— 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


DIVISION OF 
Schmidt Manufacturing Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. TEL. 3-891) 


EATON & BELL 


Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


e@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 


a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 


Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


WANTED 


Position as head of large supply room or 
purchasing agent of textile mill or mills. 
Six years’ experience with mill chain. Now 
employed. 


Write “Supply Room,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1235, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P. ©. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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WANTED—Position as Assistant Manager or Super- 
intendent of yarn or twine mill. Experienced on 
all phases cotton and waste manufacture, includ- 
ing Tube Twists and Polishing. Capable of re- 
organizing and purchasing. Good health and high 
moral standards High school education. Em- 
ployed at present All replies treated strictly 
confidential. Write “‘S.N.E."’ care Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning. Experienced. Thoroughly reliable. Good 
references. Write ‘‘Card-Spin,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of combed or 
carded yarn mill. Have 15 years’ experience run- 
ning yarn mill on combed-carded—also rayon. Ad- 
dress “‘CC,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED— Job as fixer on Barber-Colman Spooling 
and Warping. 18 years’ experience. Sober: good 
references. Write ‘‘Fixer,."’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as head loom fixer or head 
overhauler on C&K looms. 32 years’ experience. 
Write “VCW.”’ care Textile Bulietin, P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1. 


A NO. 1 LOOM MAN on 4 and 1 automatic dobbies, 
C & K and Draper looms, with many years’ ex- 
perience fixing. head fixing. assistant foreman, 
wishes to locate within 200 miles of Charlotte on 
day run. Above the draft age; has family: refer- 
ences. Write “‘Loom,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

POSITION WANTED as weave room overseer. Ex- 
perienced and employed. No job too large or too 
small. Experienced on a variety of weaves: strictly 
sober; reference. Write “‘S. J. A.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

WANTED—By I. C. 8S. graduate, position as second 
hand or overseer in Spinning Department: ex- 
perienced, sober, and hard worker: 43 years of 
age, high school education: good references as to 
character and ability. Now employed as spare 
fixer, but want advancement. For interview write 
or wire “‘Spinner,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions: 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. ©. Box 1225 
Charitotte 1, N. C. 


80,000 square feet of manufacturing space— 


7 | 25,000 square feet of warehouse space— 

te Gl the Previously accommodated 20,000 spindles and 500 looms— 
classified advertising department of Tex- die: 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The All facilities for manufacturing available— 
classified section is read by both em- : ‘ 
Located in a Southern City. 

J ' Immediate possession—must be seen to be appreciated. 

| VERY REASONABLY PRICED. 
A card recus overseer. Must furnish qualifi- Plans ana Specifications available. 


cations and references 


Write ““CR."’ care Textile Bulletin 


A Good Business deserves a good home and good location. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


Write or call for any further information. 


FOR SALE 


369—40" Draper E Model Looms, W D L E W | S 
brown spring top. Beit. 276 are 


double fork. EXCELLENT 


CONDITION. Textile Machinery and Equipment 

i—82” B.S. C&K W-2 Loom, auto 

P. O. Box 826 Phone: Day 5-2265 840 N. Marietta 
4 x 1 box, 16 harness dobby, Gastonia, N.C. Night 5-4998 Gastonia, N. C. 
overhead multipliers, motor. ’ 


6—102” B. S. C&K Blanket Looms, 
auto 4x 1 under 1300 hook jac~- 


quard 
4—30 Spindle Lazenby Model T 
Jr., cop and butt winders, 550 
volt motors, for inside wound 
cops. POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED 
WATSON & DESMOND Overseer of weaving. Actual experience on 
Used Machinery Department Office manager, accountant, experienced cotton and some rayon. Can produce high 
Charlotte. N. C. Now employed; can come for interview; good efficiency of quality production; good loom 
P. O. Box 1954 ‘ ‘Phone 3.6154 references man and manager of help. Available for in- 


terview 


Write A. M..”" care Textile Bulletin 
‘ P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Write “AR."’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Man with complete knowledge of Southern 
territory and with some years’ experience 
to cover the textile field in detergents, 
water repellents, softeners, resins, and « WANTED EXPERIENCED DYER AVAILABLE 
complete line of textile specialties includ- 
ing some dyestufis. This company is looking 


24 years’ experience on cotton and synthetic 


Spinning room foreman cotton textile mill : 
for a man who will eventually become sales in North Carolina. Applicant must 
PP becks. North Carolina State Textile School 
manager in charge of Southern Sales if he be a hustler 
proves himself to be capable. graduate. Now employed. Excellent refer- 
ences 
Address “‘Future,”’ care Textile Bulletin Address reply to “"X," care Textile Bulletin Address ‘‘Dyer,”’ care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GUARANTEED USED MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 


Milwaukee Milling Machine, Double Overarm, All Geared Peerless Power Hacksaw 6” x 6” Motorized 

Milwaukee Milling Machine, Single Overarm, Al) Geared. Van Norman Re-Li-O Grinder 

No. 6 Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe Norton Tool and Cutter Grinder with Magnetic Chuck 

No. 5 Foster Turret Lathe Henry & Wright Ball Bearing, 2-Spindle Dril! Press, Motorized. 
No. 2 Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe NEW METAL CUTTING TOOLS IN STOCK 

18” x 8’ Milwaukee Lathe, Motor Drive, Taper Attachment. Barber-Colman—Hobs, Milling Cutters, etc 

10” Queen City Pedestal Grinder, Brand New Chicago-Latrobe—Twist Drills and Reamers 

Sheldon 10° Lathe, Cabinet Base with lots of tooling Threadvwell—Taps and Dies Putnam—End Mills 
New Atlas Drill Presses Heller Brothers—FPFiies Starrett—Saws 


The above is partial list only. Please advise us of your requirements. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO. 
3107 Wilkinson Blvd. Phone 3-1921 Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN--MEN WANTED: Supt. large rayon weaving and throwing mill. OVERSEERS FOR FOLLOWING DEPTS.: rayon piece goods dyeing 
and finishing; cotton carding and spinning combined; garnetting and picking 3rd shift; overseer rayon weaving or throwing or supt. to sel] chemicals: 
" second hands for cotton and rayon weaving; second hands cotton carding; time study and industrial engineers; mechanical and plant engineers: drafts- 

men and designers; electrical engineers; master mechanics; chemists and chemical engineers; knitting instructor. LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL AP- 
PLICATION WITH US to keep informed of attractive positions open in the textile mills. 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND PURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
294 Washington Street Phone: Liberty 2-6547 Boston 8, Mass. 
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FOR SALE 


— TEXTILE 


PERSONALS 


Taylor Oakes has been named personne! 
manager for Dover Cotton Mills at Shelby, 
N. Cc. A native of Weldon, N aS and a 
gtaduate of Duke University, Mr. Oakes 
was in the insurance business in Roanoke 
Rapids, N, we prior to joining Dover Cot- 
ton Mills. 


John M. Caughman, 
general superintend- 
ent of the Spartan 
Plant of Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.. has been re- 
elected to the board 
of trustees of New 
berry (S. C.) College 

Mr. Caughman. 
who 1s a past presi- 
dent and past executive secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, recently com- 
pleted his tenth year with: Spartan Mills 


John M. Hughlett has been appointed a 
vice-president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc, 
He is in charge of merchandising men’s 
wear worsted and rayon suitings at the com 
pany s New York office at 350 Fifth Ave 
nue. Before joining the firm in September, 
1949, Mr. Hughlett was general sales mana- 
ger and a vice-president of Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


J. B. Cumming has resigned as super- 
intendent of Schoolfield Division No. 2 ot 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., to become 
associated with Dominion Textiles, Ltd.. 
Montreal, Canada. Mr. Cumming had been 
associated with Dan River for five years and 
prior to that was with Ford Bacon & Davis, 
Inc. 


E. N. Brower, presi- 
dent of Rockhsh-Me- 
bane Yarn Mills. 
Hope Mills, N. C.. 
will be recommended 
as the representative 
of the carded yarn in- 
dustry on any over-all 
textile advisory com- 
mittee that may be set 
up by the government, 
it was decided recently at a special meeting 
of the board of directors of the Carded 
Yarn Association in Atlanta, Ga. 


Arthur F. Chase has succeeded W. B 
Pickard, retired, as manager of the Cordova, 
Ala., plant of Textron Southern, Inc. Mr. 
Chase has been with the firm since 1946 
and just recently returned to the United 
States from Puerto Rico where he was man- 
ager for a year of a new Textron plant on 
the island. 


Victor Saxl, sales manager and engineer 
for Stellite American Corp., has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the corporation. 
Before joining Stellite, Mr. Saxl was man- 
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ager of woolen mills in Czechoslovakia and 


Hong Kong. 


Dewey A. Kent, cloth room overseer at 
Thomaston (Ga.) Mills, recently completed 
40 years of continuous service with the 
company. Mr. Kent was presented an en- 
graved gold watch by George Hightower, 
vice-president. 


H. B. Darden, Jr., has been appointed 
chief accountant at the Winnsboro, S. C.. 
plant of United States Rubber Co. Mr. Dar- 
den, who has been with the firm since 1938, 
succeeded F. Harrison Sheely, who recently 
was appointed office manager at Winnsboro. 

... Grisby Gerald. associated with the firm 
at Winnsboro since 1936, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Darden as cost accountant 


H. D. Ruhm, Jr., president of Bates Mfg 
Co., recently was elected a director of the 


New York Board of Trade 


A. P. McGraw of Charlotte, N. C., Caro- 
linas representative of Trumbull Electric 
Mtg. Co., an afhliate of General Electric 
Co., recently was one of 65 G-E employees 
to receive the Charles A. Cofhiin Award for 
work of outstanding merit in 1950. Mr. 
McGraw was honored for his originality and 
ingenuity in the marketing of a new design 
loom switch for use in the textile industry. 


Eldon Stowell recently resigned as man- 
ager of development of textile fibers at 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. to become 
associated with Gilbertville (Mass.) Mills. 
a subsidiary of Ware (Mass.) Knitters. 
Mr. Stowell will open a New York office 
for Gilbertville Mills about March 15. 


Dr. Richard S$. Cox, dean of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, Germantown, Pa.., 
has been elected a fellow of The Textile 
Institute at Manchester, England. Dr. Cox 
started his teaching career at the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute in 1899 and was ap- 
pointed dean of the college in June, 1943. 


William W. Rader, who was elected a 
director of Mooresville (N. C.) Mills on 
Jan. 8, has recently assumed full-time duties 
with the company im connection with the 
financial and costs and accounting phases 
of the business... . W. B. Powell, formerly 
assistant plant engineer for Mooresville 
Mills, has been named engineer to succeed 
the late E. E. Edmiston. 


Joe D. Moore, president and treasurer of 
Moore Textile Co., producer of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics, has been elected to the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Rotary Club. 


J. Harold Lineberger has been named to 
succeed the late A. C. Lineberger, Jr., as 
president of Piedmont Processing Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C. 


G. G. Huffstetler has resigned as super- 
intendent of Johnston Mfg. Co. at Char- 
lotte, N. C.. to accept a similar position 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


with Piedmont Processing Co., Belmont, 
N. C. Mr. Huffstetler succeeds S$. H. Cald- 
well, resigned. 


William J. Moore, manufacturer's agent 
of Greenville, S. C.. was severely injured 
Jan. 29 in an automobile accident in Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Moore was en route home from 
a business trip to Dallas, Tex. He has been 
brought to a hospital in Greenville and is 
reported to be improving nicely 


James E. MacDougall, Jr., representative 
tor the yarn firm of Barnhardt Bros. of 
Charlotte, N. C.. was married Feb. 10 to 
Miss Margaret Denney of Washington, 
D. C. 


Promotions to second hand in various 
plants of Callaway Mills Co. LaGrange. 
Ga., have been announced for the following 
men: George Cardwell, Elm City sewing 
room; Marvin M. Pollard, dye plant raw 
stock; Hoyt Burdett, Valway carpet unit; 
Emmett Bailey, Valway shipping depart 
ment; and William G. Lynch, Jr.. Valway 
finishing room. 


James J. West, a member of the labora- 
tory staff at Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
S. C.. and Mary Elizabeth Miller of the 
hber laboratory of Dunean Mills, Green 
ville, were married Jan. 13. Both are 1948 
gradyates of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College. 


Gordon Rule, Washington counsel to the 
textile industry committee on foreign trade. 
has been recalled to active duty as a captain 
in the Navy.- 


Thomas M. Gow, former coatings sales- 
man for the New York area of Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., has been named assistant to Floyd 
J. Gunn, head of the coatings section of 
the company’s plastic sales division in Mid- 
land, Mich. Gow, a chemical engineering 
graduate of the University of Tulsa, has 
been with Dow since 1946. He was for 
merly associated with Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colo., and served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. Ross D. Visget 
has been named to succeed Mr. Gow in the 
New York office. Mr. Visger joined Dow in 
1946 and has been in coatings technical serv- 
ice laboratories in Midland for the last three 
years. He holds a chemical degree from 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., and was in the Navy from 1942 to 
1945. 


David R. Johnston, president of High 
land Park Mfg. Co. and Johnston Mfg. Co. 
at Charlotte, N. C.. and other Johnston- 
affliated plants, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Charlotte Com. 
munity Chest. 


Walter E. Greer, Jr., a vice-president of 
Burlington Mills Corp., has been transferred 
from the New York office of the firm to its 
manufacturing ofhces in Greensboro, N. C.., 
and has assumed charge of several of the 
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company's manufacturing divisions includ 
ing supervision of the purchase of all raw 
materials. 


C. F. Cline, Jr., -has 
been placed in charge 
of a new branch office 
at -611 West Fifth 
Street, Charlotte, 
N. C.. of the mechan 
ical goods division of 
United States Rubber 
Co., which this month 
announced the devel 
opment and begin 
production of a new 
line of both plastic and rubber textile mill 
supplies. The line consists of nearly 
30 types of specialties for yarn carrying 
operations and textile machinery. Included 
are such items as quills, spindle bumper 
tubing, lap winder rolls, sand roll covering, 
warp covering, spinner 
belts, cop butts, spinning and card room 
cots, tapered warp spinning tubes, spooler 
other molded and extruded 
specialties. “For the past five years we have 


large-scale 


ning of 


new 


compresser — roll 


sleeves, and 


conducted an extensive research program for 
the development of new products for the 
textile industry,’ states Mr. Cline. “The 
emphasis has been on the application of a 
new plastic material particularly suited for 
the textile specialty field. Known as Usco- 
lite, it combines the hardness of plastics 
with the rubber It iS ex- 
tremely tough, almost impossible to shatter 
Quills made of the plastic, for example, will 
wear twice as long as wood and will neithes 
shatter. chip nor warp 


toughness of 


This lowers main 
tenance costs.” Production facilities for the 
plastics have been doubled at the division's 
Passaic, N , plant in order to provide the 


productive capacity for the new specialties. 


William T. Stearn has been named super- 
intendent of the textile section of Celanese 
Colombiana, S. A., which is now erecting 
an acetate filament yarn plant near Cali. 
Mr. Stearn has been affiliated with the 
Cumberland, Maryland, plant of Celanese 
Corp. of America~since 1930 


OBITUARIES 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 43, for the past 


22 years associated with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., died Feb. 16. A na- 
tive of Charlotte. N. C.. Mr. Dabbs had 
made his home in Statesville, N. C., for the 
past Surviving are his wife, 
one son, a sister, his stepmother and a step- 


brother. 


three vears. 


George W. Felker, chairman of the 
board of Walton Cotton Mill Co., Monroe, 


Ga. died recently. Interment was made 


Feb. 13 at Rose Haven cemetery in Monroe. 


Ernest D. Gossweiler, 62, of Pelham, 
N. Y., president and director of Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc., died suddenly Feb. | 
in his office at 61 Van Dam Street, New 
York City. After working for Sandoz, Ltd.., 
in England and Switzerland, Mr 
weiler founded the American firm in 1919, 
the year he came to the United States from 
Basle. Switzerland. Mr. Gossweiler was a 
director of Cincinnati Chemical Works, Inc. 
and president and director of Sandoz Chemi- 
al Works. Ltd.. of Toronto and Sandoz 
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Pharmaceuticals in Montreal. Surviving are 
his wife, a son, a daughter and a brother. 


George W. O'Keefe, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.. 
died Feb. 11 at his home in Elkins Park, Pa.., 


after a long tiness. He was 56 and had 
joined the company shortly after World 
War I. Except for a short period with an- 


other company, he stayed with Proctor & 
Schwartz. He was named sales manager of 
the dryer division in 1943 and shortly after- 
wards was elected a vice-president 


Courtland Palmer, 61, attorney and 
textile executive of New York City, died 
Feb. 10. Mr. Palmer had been an official 
of Russellville ( Ala.) Mills, Douglas Mill 
at Douglasville, Ga.. Du Court Mills at 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and also Crest Tex 
Mills, Inc., which in 1944 took over two 
units of Alabama Mills, Inc., at Haleyville 
and Russellville, Ala. Surviving are his 
wife, a son and a daughter. 


MILL NEWS 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The five cotton mills 
headed by W. F. McCanless, president and 
treasurer, have been consolidated under one 
name, McCanless Mills, Inc. They includ 
Klumac Cotton Mills, Lariat Mills, Inc.. 
Rancho Mills and Victory Mills, Inc., at 
Salisbury, and Palomino Mills, Inc., at Da- 
vidson, N. C. The five plants contain a 
total of approximately 26,000 spindles and 
450 looms. 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C.—Carolina Textile 
Co., with authorized capitalization of $100,- 
000, was chartered Feb. 10 to do a general 
mercantile 


business wares and 


merchandise; to finish, process, fabricate and 


in ds. 


manufacture wearing apparel. Benjamin O 
Johnson is listed as president of the new 
concern, 


FIELDALE, Va.—Bids were to have been 
received Feb. 28 for construction of an 
addition to the finishing building of the 
towel mill of Fieldcrest Mills here. Archi- 
tect for the proposed structure is Robert & 
Associates of Atlanta. Ga. 


Corpova, ALA.—A sewer main worth 
about $75,000 has been presented to the 
City of Cordova by the Plant of 
Textron ,Southern, Inc. Legal papers con- 
veying the sewer to the city were turned 
over to Cordova’s Mayor Joe Pae by W. B. 
Pickard, plant manager, shortly before his 
retirement after 43 years service with the 
company 


Cordova 


LAFAYETTE, ALA.—Fire of undetermined 
origin recently damaged 210 bales of cotton 
in the warehouse of Avondale Mills here. 
The automatic sprinkler system prevented 
spread of the-fire and held down damage to 
the building and stored cotton. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Two well-known 
manufacturing units of Burlington Mills— 
the Puritan weaving plant at Fayetteville, 
N. C., and the Gloria rayon plant at John 
son City, Tenn have had their names 
changed in honor of the communities in 
which they operate. Puritan Weaving has 
been ofhcially designated as the company’s 
Fayetteville Plant, and Gloria rayon has 
been changed to the Johnson City Plant 
First announcements of the name changes 
were made at meetings of civic, business and 
governmental held at each plant 
community. Burlington Mills was host. The 
names were changed to more closely identify 


leaders 


meeting March 3. 


groups. 


§. 1. A. Division To Study Physical Testing 


J. R. Meikle, general superintendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co. of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., has announced that the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, of which he is chairman, will have its Spring 


The meeting, which will begin at 9:45 a.m. that Saturday, will be held 
in the auditorium of the North Carolina State College School of Textiles, 
Raleigh. The subject for discussion will be “Physical Testing’s Part in Better 
Manufacturing.’ The topic was chosen by the Eastern Carolina Division's pro- 
gram committee as being particularly appropriate at this time due to the 
many military orders for textiles now in the hands of the industry. Dame 
Hamby, assistant professor at the textile school, will display and explain the 
school’s testing apparatus and equipment from the auditorium stage. 

The Eastern Carolina Division meeting comes on the final day of the 
Southern Conference basketball tournament tn Raleigh. 

The Piedmont Division, $.T.A., will meet Monday evening, May 7, accord- 
ing to plans now being made by Marshall H. Rhyne of Belmont, N. C., 
chairman. The speaker will be Thomas L. Carroll of the National Cotton 
Council. Spring meeting dates and places as yet have not been announced 
by chairmen of the South Carolina and Northern North Carolina-Virginia 


The annual convention of the Southern Textile Association is scheduled 
June 21-22-23 at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., where one of the 
principal speakers will be Guy B. Arthur, Jr., president of Management 
Evaluation Services, Inc., Toccoa, Ga. Room reservations for the convention 
are now being made direct with the hotel management. 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


the two plants with the cities in which they 
were located and the industrial sections of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, Burlington 
ofhcials said. Burlington acquired the John- 
son City property in 1935. The Fayetteville 
plant was purchased in 1929. Both prop- 
erties had run onto financial shoals and the 
plants had been closed down for some time 
when they were taken over by Burlington 
Mills. Both have operated without a day 
of interruption under present management. 
Both plants have been enlarged 
times and continuous machinery 

ments made. 


several 
improve- 


Wuirmire, S. C. Employees of the 
Whitmire Plant of Aragon Baldwin Mills 
were receiving congratulations this month 
for having operated more than a million 
man hours without a accident. 
Letters expressing such appreciation were 
sent to the Whitmire Plant, a division of 


lost-time 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., by R. G. Emery, 
executive vice-president and J. Wilbert 
Wood, vice-president and assistant execu- 


tive oficer. The Whitmire Plant is one of 
the divisions in the Dunean Mills group of 
the Stevens company. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Representatives 
of Celanese Corp. of America visited several 
sites in West Virginia this month, seeking 
a suitable tract for construction of a rayon 
plant. Under consideration are a site at 
Huntington containing 156 acres, eight 
tracts near Point Pleasant totaling about 
450 acres, and a tract near Moundsville. 


Mount Ho.ty. N. C.—Fibre Products, 
Inc.. has received a state charter to “deal in 
textile fabrics,’ with authorized capital 


stock of $300,000. Stock was subscribed by 
Alex W. Bell, Robert F. Jessen and Lewis 
E. Chittum, all officials of American Yarn 
& Processing Co. 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


273 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.25 

Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di 
visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of. the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 


rayon handling. 


Order from: 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Blending, Opening, Tinting 
Lapping Synthetic Fibres 


The ALDRICH-LUMMUS 
Synthetic Fibre Blending System 


Provides a simple, compact, flexible and efficient 
method for producing finished laps from raw stock in 


one continuous range of automatic machinery. 


The weighed mix is fed into a supply feeder, and 
is blended, opened, tinted and delivered to a single- 
process picker, from which finished laps are taken with- 
out any intermediate hand work. The whole process is 


automatic. 


AldricH Machink 
WorkS 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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is the time to get 


LOOMS 
equipped for 
DRASTIC 
PRODUCTION 

DEMANDS 


.--with up-to-date 
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COUNTROL is more vital now than ever 
before. How to keep costs down? How 
to keep production rolling at top levels? 
How to utilize workers’ efforts with utmost 
efiiciency ... and pay for them most fairly? 


Questions like these can be answered 
with the help of accurate, up-to-the-minute 
figures provided by Veeder-Root Counters 
like the 2-3 Pick Counters and Cut Meters 
shown... quick and easy to read and reset. 
Let an experienced V-R engineer look over 
your operations from opening room to 
weave room...and see what savings he 
can add for you with Veeder-Root Countrol. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


“Counting House of the Textile Industry”’ 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal, Canada; Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and agents in principal cities 
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